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KING  CHARLES  I.  OF  ROU  MANIA. 

Some  forty  years  ago — to  be  exact,  on  May  20th,  1866 — a  young 
man  might  have  been  observed  quietly  leaving  a  steamer  at 
Turnu  Severin  on  the  Danube  and  disembarking  on  what  was 
then  Turkish  territory,  although  the  two  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  enjoyed  autonomy.  So  little  did  his 
fellow-passengers  regard  him  that  their  only  interest  was  that 
a  passenger  whose  ticket  was  for  Odessa  should  leave  the  boat 
at  Turnu  Severin.  Three  days  later  that  young  man,  who  was 
no  other  than  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  second  son  of 
Prince  Charles  Antoine  of  Hohenzollern,  was  proclaimed  Prince 
of  Roumania  at  Bukarest.  And  on  May  23rd,  1906,  King 
Charles  I.  of  a  free  Roumania  celebrated  his  forty  years  of  reign 
and  saw  what  was  once  a  Turkish  vassal  State  standing  proudly 
erect  amongst  the  European  nations.  Where  once  was  chaos, 
corruption  and  the  worst  remains  of  the  Phanariot  rule,  to-day  is 
an  orderly  State,  bound  in  friendly  alliance  with  Great  Powers, 
and,  more  important  still,  an  example  to  the  world  of  peaceful 
internal  development  and  a  tranquil  but  persistent  foreign  policy 
which  seeks  friendship  everywhere  and  is  not  overruled  and 
endangered  by  a  too  fierce  desire  of  change  or  aggrandisement, 
such  as  often  characterises  small  States.  So  remarkable  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time  merits  consideration,  for  Roumania,  as 
it  stands  to-day ,  is  the  work  of  one  man ,  and  that  man  a  foreign 
prince,  who  has  nevertheless  become  the  best  Roumanian  of  all 
the  Roumanians  and  who  has  shown  himself  not  only  to  be  a 
great  Prince  in  a  small  State,  but  one  wKo  stands  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  categories  of  sovereigns,  past  and  present.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  King  Charles  of  Roumania  has  only  one  rival 
among  his  royal  or  imperial  peers  and  that  is  the  present 
Emperor  of  Japan.  To  these  two  monarchs  alike  has  been  given 
to  see  in  forty  years  incredible  changes  in  their  States,  and  in  both 
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cases  these  changes,  this  progress,  are  due  to  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  Chief  of  State.  Eoumania  may  well  be  proud  to  be  called  the 
Japan  of  Europe — now  a  term  of  praise  and  highest  honour.  She 
has  achieved,  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  jealousy  and  opposition 
of  Europe,  much  that  the  free  Empire  of  the  Far  East  has  accom 
plished.  But,  in  all  justice,  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  progress 
of  Eoumania ,  if  less  great ,  is  perhaps  more  meritorious  even  than 
that  of  Japan.  To  a  small  State,  which  was  hamix?red  at  every 
turn  by  Turkish  reaction  and  European  greed  or  ignorance,  with 
frontiers  marching  with  great  empires,  the  opjX)rtunities  of  pro¬ 
gress  were  much  less  facile  than  in  the  island  Empire  of  Japan, 
comparatively  free  from  outside  influence.  King  Charles  came 
a  stranger  to  a  strange,  vassal  country,  with  only  his  own  unalter¬ 
able  determination ,  his  strong  sense  of  duty ,  and  his  Hohenzollera 
ancestry  to  back  him  up.  The  Eoumanians  do  not  lack  patriotism, 
their  past  history  affords  ample  proof  of  that,  and  that  patriotism 
it  is  which  enabled  them  to  hold  fast  to  their  position  as  the 
outpost  of  Europe  in  the  Near  East.  But  it  was  a  non-regulated 
and  often  undisciplined  patriotism,  sometimes  even  exploited 
against  the  aims  of  the  country  by  outside  Powers  or  indigenous 
aspirants.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  foreign  prince,  inspiring 
by  his  example,  upholding  by  his  buoyant  confidence,  has  system¬ 
atised  and  strengthened  the  love  of  the  Eoumanians  for  their 
country  until  to-day,  not  even  the  evil,  insidious  dregs  )f 
Phanariotism  or  the  harmful  influences  of  foreign  education  can 
hope  to  prevail  against  the  more  healthy  national  spirit  permeat¬ 
ing  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.  Never  has  King  Charles 
swerved  from  his  determination  to  lead  Eoumania  forward  as 
he  declared  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  in  the  following  noble 
words  : — 

Elected  spontaneously  by  the  nation,  I  have  left  without  hesitation  my 
country  and  my  family,  in  order  to  reply  to  the  call  of  this  people,  who 
has  confidetl  its  destinies  to  me.  On  setting  foot  on  this  sacred  ground  I 
have  also  become  a  Roumanian.  The  acceptance  of  the  plebiscite  imposes 
upon  me  great  duties,  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  granted 
to  me  to  fulfil  them.  I  bring  you  a  loyal  heart,  right  thoughts,  a  firm 
desire  to  do  good,  a  devotion  without  limits  towards  my  new  country,  and 
an  invincible  respect  for  the  law  that  I  have  acquired  by  the  example  of 
my  own.  Citizen  to-day,  soldier  to-morrow,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will 
share  with  you  both  good  and  ill  fortune.  For  the  future  all  is  common  to 
us.  Have  confidence  in  me  as  I  have  confidence  in  you.  God  alone  knows 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  our  country  !  As  for  us,  let  us  be  content 
to  do  our  duty  !  Let  us  strengthen  ourselves  by  peace !  Let  us  unite  our 
energies  in  order  to  be  equal  to  events.  The  Providence  which  has  brought 
your  Elected  Prince  here,  and  which  has  removed  every  obstacle  from  my 
road,  will  not  leave  its  work  unfinished. 

Confident  words  for  a  young  man  to  use  on  the  first  day  of  his  ar- 
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rival  in  his  country ,  but  it  was  the  confidence  born  of  a  recognition 
of  duty  and  a  calm  reflection,  not  of  the  rash,  im^xituous  assurance 
of  youth.  This  serene  confidence,  this  ability  to  come  to  a  de¬ 
termination  and  abide  by  it,  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  character  of 
King  Charles  of  Eoumania.  Pre-eminent  amongst  all  the  various 
facts  and  events  which  led  up  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Roumanian 
throne,  stands  out  the  fact  that  he  never  hesitated,  once  he  had 
determined  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  A 
brief  glance  at  the  facts  of  his  election  will  show  that  there  was 
cause  enough  to  have  made  even  a  courageous  man  falter,  though 
they  served  only  to  strengthen  the  young  Hohenzollern  prince, 
based  as  he  was  on  the  bedrock  of  duty.  “  When  in  difficulties 
and  unable  to  see  clearly  my  path,”  he  said  once,  “  I  follow  what  I 
take  to  be  my  duty  and  have  never  found  it  to  fail  me.” 

The  Roumanians,  even  before  the  union  of  the  two  provinces, 
had  never  ceased  to  struggle  forward,  but  it  was  due  to  their 
foreign  prince  that  they  were  able  to  achieve  their  desire.  “For 
seven  centuries,”  runs  one  of  the  declarations  of  the  “  Lieutenance 
Princiere  ”  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1866,  “the  Roumanians 
have  struggled  to  become  a  powerful  State,  based  on  solid  and 
liberal  institutions  ;  their  struggles  to  these  ends  have  been  heroic, 
and  no  history  is  richer  than  ours  in  great  deeds,  in  sacrifices  and 
in  abnegation.  .  .  .  Since  the  foundation  of  their  fatherland  they 
have  had  to  fight  against  many  obstacles,  against  many  ambitions, 
against  numerous  aspirations  of  conquest;  they  have  had  to 
struggle  against  those  intrigues  w'hich  sow'ed  discord  amongst 
them  ;  they  have  had  to  fight  against  armed  incursions ;  they  have 
had  to  repel  at  the  same  time  the  influx  of  barbarians  and  the 
covetousness  of  many  powerful  neighbours ;  from  all  these 
struggles  the  Roumanians  have  emerged  triumphant.  Firm  in 
their  faith  and  in  their  desire,  strong  because  of  their  origin  and 
because  of  their  valour,  they  have  traversed  all  the  vicissitudes.” 
This  national  force  was  sap]iX?d  and  corrupted  with  the  advent 
of  the  rule  of  the  Phanariot  princes,  and  in  1850  there  vegetated 
two  Principalities,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  placed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia.  Indescribable  confusion  was 
the  result  and  the  autonomy  existed  only  in  theory.  This  situa¬ 
tion  was  changed  by  the  war  in  the  Crimea  and  in  1855  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Vienna  it  was  decreed  that  “the  protectorate  exercised 
by  Russia  .  .  .  shall  cease,  and  the  privileges  recognised  by  the 
Sultans  towards  the  Principalities  shall  in  the  future  be  placed 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  signatory  Powers.”  This 
was  a  great  step  in  advance,  but  France,  which  at  that  time 
exercised  a  great  predominance  in  Europe,  w^ent  still  further  and 
at  Vienna  in  a  memorandum  laid  down  the  settlement  she 
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would  be  glad  to  see.  This  included  a  union  between  the  two 
Principalities,  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  a  foreign  prince 
from  a  reigning  European  family,  and  hereditary  succession.  This 
was  going  too  far  for  the  Powers,  but  nevertheless  from  1856  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  gave  to  the  Eoumanians  the  opportunity  of  progress. 
From  then  until  to-day  the  nation  has  been  animated  by  the  spirit 
expressed  in  1857  by  their  great  statesman,  Jean  Bratiano,  which 
gives  the  base  upon  which  their  King  has  been  able  to  rear  the 
imposing  national  edifice  of  to-day.  Bratiano  wrote:  “No 
obstacle  will  prevent  us  from  re-constructing  Roumania.  It  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  the  road  to  be  traversed,  when 
it  means  to  be  or  not  to  be  !  .  .  .  No,  henceforth  nothing  will 
arrest  again  our  rush.  We  have  already  secured  a  great  victory. 
Euro  lie  has  already  recognised  that  we  are  a  people  destined  to 
fight  and  to  triumph  through  freedom.  Our  place  is  marked 
among  the  nations,  which  constitute  the  Republic  of  Europe.  It 
is  for  us  to  conquer  it.” 

These  statesmanlike  words  became  the  national  programme. 
There  was  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  means  the  people  recognised 
as  most  conducive  to  their  progress.  In  1857,  the  Divans  ad  hoc 
of  Jassy  and  Bukarest — the  National  Assemblies  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  declared  for  the  union  of  the  Principalities  into  a  single 
State,  the  election  of  a  hereditary  prince  and  the  neutrality  of 
Roumania.  Pending  the  possibility  of  finding  a  foreign  prince, 
a  native  prince  was  elected  in  1859  in  first  one  and  then  in  the 
other  Principality,  which  thus  became  united  under  Alexander 
Cuza.  However,  under  a  native  prince  Roumania  could  never 
hope  for  iieace  and  advancement,  and,  before  electing  Cuza, 
the  Assembly  had  solemnly  reiterated  its  desire  for  a  foreign 
prince.  It  was  imperative  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  and 
petty  struggles  of  the  various  native  families  who  felt 
that  they  all  had  an  equal  right  to  occupy  the  throne.  Had 
Cuza  been  a  man  of  character,  the  end  might  have  come  less 
certainly,  but  his  personal  equation  weighed  down  the  balance 
and  on  February  23rd,  1866,  a  coup  d’etat  took  place  and  ajiro- 
visional  government  was  installed,  whose  first  declaration  was 
that  they  would  vote  for  a  foreign  prince  and  persist  in  so  doing 
until  their  object  was  realised.  The  fruits  of  this  coup  d’etat 
were  enormous  and  may  be  seen  in  Roumania  to-day.  In  the 
words  of  Demetre  Sturdza,  the  great  Roumanian  statesman,  who 
by  his  assistance  and  patriotism  has  helped  to  make  Roumania 
of  to-day  :  “  Stability  of  the  State,  victorious  war,  abolition 
of  vassalage,  proclamation  of  indetiendence  and  of  a  kingdom, 
recognition  by  all  the  States  of  the  European  position  of  Rou¬ 
mania,  honourable  reputation  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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considerable  intellectnal  and  economic  progress  in  all  directions 
of  the  activity  of  a  ]ieople  full  of  life — these  are  the  fruits  of  the 
•23rd  of  February,  1866.” 

No  time  was  lost  after  the  coup  d’Hat,  and  the  same  day  the 
National  Assembly  elected  as  Prince  of  Roumania  H.R.H.  Count 
Philip  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  This 
election,  however,  was  not  received  with  pleasure  at  Paris,  and 
the  Count  on  the  other  hand  declined  the  honour.  The 
Roumanians  declared  on  March  24th  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
elect  any  save  the  candidate  of  France,  and  urged  upon  their 
agents  the  necessity  for  haste  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  establish  a  fait  accompli.  Two  days  later  they  received  two 
telegrams  as  follows:  “England  has  also  the  conviction  that  a 
foreign  prince  is  possible.  The  candidate  of  England  is  Hohen- 
zollern  ”  ;  and  :  “  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs)  would  be  glad  to  know  the  candidate  of  the  Roumanian 
Government.  Do  you  authorise  me  to  name  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern?  This  would  present  us  in  a  very  favourable  aspect  in 
the  eyes  of  Napoleon  III.”  Six  days  later  it  was  jx)ssible  to 
telegraph  from  Berlin  :  “  Charles  de  Hohenzollern  accepts  the 
crown  without  conditions.  He  has  immediately  placed  himself 
in  relations  with  Napoleon  Ill.”  At  once  the  Roumanians  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  plebiscite,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Prince 
Charles  by  685,969  votes  to  224,  all  males  above  twenty-five 
being  voters.  In  the  Assembly  his  election  was  secured  by  118 
votes,  there  being  six  abstentions.  The  Lieutenance  Princiere 
recognised  fully  the  importance  of  the  step  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  urging  unanimity.  In  one  of  its  declarations  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  passage  :  — 

Even  if  the  Great  Powers  have  left  you  masters  of  yourselves,  they 
have  nevertheless  their  eyes  fixed  upon  our  future  conduct  because  great 
European  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  destiny  of  Roumania ;  it  is 
suflSciently  proved  that  these  interests  will  not  permit  them  to  allow  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  disorganised,  dis¬ 
membered,  enfeebled,  and,  in  consequence,  very  far  from  being  the 
powerful  bulwark  for  the  creation  of  which  the  guarantor  nations  have 
spent  their  blood  and  their  gold. 

The  Roumanians  had  done  their  part,  but  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  was  sufficiently  complicated  to  throw  many  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  consummation  of  their  desire.  The  Emperor  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  both  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  young  Prince,  the  latter  being  the  head  of  his  family. 
But  their,  hands  were  tied  by  their  mutual  agreements  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  other  sovereigns.  The  most  they  could 
do  was  therefore  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  a  definite  negative 
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to  the  idea.  The  Conference  of  Paris  which  was  dealing  with 
the  question,  along  the  slow^  and  devious  paths  of  diplomatic 
discussion,  pronounced  itself  against  the  idea  of  a  foreign  prince, 
and  was  extremely  indignant  when  the  Prince  and  the  Eou- 
manians  flouted  their  authority,  and,  acting  on  the  knowdedge that 
deeds  are  both  speedier  and  weightier  than  w'ords,  spoilt  all  their 
deliberations  by  laying  before  them  a  fait  accompli.  The  one 
notable  feature  in  the  Conference  was  the  declaration 'by  the 
Turkish  delegate  that  the  election  of  a  foreign  prince  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Eoumania — events 
proved  how  right  he  was.  The  success  of  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  lies,  besides  himself  and  the 
Eoumanians,  to  the  account  of  three  ladies,  his  father  and  Count 
Bismarck.  The  three  ladies  are  ]Madame  de  Cornu,  friend  and 
confidential  agent  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  INIadame  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  wife  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Baronne 
de  Francke,  her  intimate  friend.  Through  these  three  ladies 
touch  was  kept  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
notably  that  of  Napoleon  III.  Madame  de  Cornu  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  young  prince  and  worked  whole-heartedly  for  him. 
jNIany  of  her  letters  are  full  of  the  best  possible  advice  and  throw 
much  light  upon  his  character.  Space  does  not  admit  of  further 
reference  to  this  most  romantic  page  in  the  history  of  Eoumania 
and  her  sovereign,  but  the  historian  of  the  future  wdll  give  due 
credit  to  this  feminine  triumvirate.  In  April,  1866,  Madame 
Cornu  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

Accept  the  crown  which  is  offered  to  you.  .  .  You  always  wished  for 

a  role  of  more  activity,  which  would  put  an  end  to  your  monotonous  life 
of  small  utility.  I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied.  You  will  have  a  fine  but 
heav'y  task.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  flinch  beneath  its  weight.  You 
are  animated  by  a  love  of  right,  by  excellent  judgment,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  far  removed  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  external  benefits  of 
a  high  position.  You  have  enjoyed  these  advantages  and  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  them.  The  Roumanians  have  a  great  need  of  being  led  by 
incontestable  ideas  of  morality.  Immorality  is  the  great  drawback  of 
this  country,  greatly  influenced  by  its  long  dependance  to  Turkey. 

Prince  Charles  Antoine  of  Hohenzollern,  the  father  of  the 
King  of  Eoumania,  was  undoubtedly  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  great  statesman.  That  he  was  a  patriot  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  w'as  the  only  Prince  who,  in  order  to  secure  German 
unity,  sacrificed  himself  to  the  extent  of  descending  from  the 
throne.  This  liberal  and  far-seeing  Prince  was  able  to  do  much 
to  secure  the  future  of  his  son,  and  his  letters  and  memoranda 
set  a  high  standard  of  statesmanship.  Bismarck  took  ever  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  idea  and  gave  every  support  to  the  Prince’s 
going  at  once  to  Eoumania  :  “  You  are  elected  Prince  by  a  whole 
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nation  with  unanimous  vote  :  reply  to  this  call,  go  at  once  into 
the  country  in  which  you  are  called  to  reign.”  In  summing  up 
the  attitude  of  the  Powers  he  said  that  Eussia  and  Turkey  would 
oppose,  Italy,  France,  and  England  would  support,  and  added 
significantly  that  he  had  ‘‘  the  intention  of  occupying  Austria’s 
attention  for  some  time.”  Face  Europe  with  a  fait  accompli, 
urged  the  statesman,  because  though  ‘‘it  is  true  that  the  most 
interested  Powers  will  protest,  a  protest  only  remains  on  paper 
and  a  fact  cannot  be  revoked.”  _ 

It  w^as  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  advice  of  Bismarck  that 
the  Prince  determined  to  ask  for  leave  from  the  Prussian  Army 
and  travel  direct  to  Koumania.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  not  too 
pleased  to  consider  the  idea  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  placing  himself  under  the  Turkish  suzerainty.  The 
young  Prince  made  no  secret  of  his  views  on  this  subject ;  ‘‘  For 
the  moment,”  he  said,  ‘‘  I  will  recognise  the  Turkish  suzerainty, 
but  with  the  .tacit  reserve  of  freeing  myself  from  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  of  conquering  on  the  field  of  battle  the  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  which  has  elected  me  Prince.”  Never 
for  a  moment  did  the  Prince  contemplate  submitting  to  an  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  determination  in  a  straightforw’ard 
policy  of  progression  which  enabled  him  to  profit  by  circum¬ 
stances  not  created  by  him,  to  secure  his  country’s  independence. 

It  was  one  thing  to  decide  to  go  to  Koumania,  but  the  imminent 
outbreak  of  war  with  Austria  made  it  quite  another  to  accomplish 
it.  However,  armed  with  a  Swiss  passport,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Hettingen,  the  Prince  arrived  in  his  country  and  entered 
it  near  the  bridge  of  Trajan,  an  omen  for  the  future  which  has 
been  amply  fulfilled.  He  came  in  no  spirit  of  lightness  :  he  had 
counted  the  cost  and  recognised  the  difficulty.  All  his  Hohen- 
zollern  pride  was  aroused,  and  he  was  determined  to  succeed, 
though  the  actual  state  of  things  was  a  little  appalling.  ‘‘  When 
I  accepted  the  throne  of  Koumania,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  I  knew  that 
the  duties  imposed  on  me  were  immense.  Yet  I  confess  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  conquered  are  greater  even  than  I  had  imagined.” 
But  he  was  not  daunted,  and  recognised  to  the  full  that  saying 
of  the  Japanese  Emperor  Nintoku,  ‘‘The  people’s  happiness  is 
my  happiness,  the  people’s  misfortune  is  my  misfortune.” 

God  sends  to  men  trials  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prove  their 
moral  force  and  their  generosity,”  is  a  passage  which  occurs  in 
one  of  his  earlier  declarations,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
have  been  some  supreme  need  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  Koumanians  and  their  ruler,  because  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  were  filled  with  troubles,  political  and  social.  But 
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Prince  Charles  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and, 
bearing  ever  in  mind  his  father’s  advice,  “A  reigning  Prince, 
if  he  be  wise,  and,  above  all,  if  he  be  faithful,  should  never  pursue 
a  personal  policy,  and  should  have  always  in  view  the  national 
interests,”  the  Roumanian  ruler  has  been  singularly  free  from 
those  personal  animosities  and  their  effects  which  have  marred 
so  many  reigns,  and  turned  great  nations  into  weapons  for  the 
furtherance  of  personal  spites.  True  to  his  declaration  on  set¬ 
ting  foot  upon  Roumanian  soil,  the  foreign  Prince  became  heart 
and  soul  Roumanian.  “The  welfare  of  the  Roumanian  people 
has  become  the  object  of  my  life,”  he  said.  “  I  have  consecrated 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission  all  my  moments  and  all 
my  aspirations.”  And  there  was  ample  need  for  his  devotion. 
The  Gfreat  Powers  refused  him  recognition  and  the  Turk  threat¬ 
ened  war  upon  him.  In  order  to  meet  in  theory  the  demand  of 
the  Conference  of  Paris  that  only  a  native  Prince  should  be 
elected,  the  Roumanians  granted  to  all  the  family  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen  Roumanian  nationality.  But  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  curb  pride  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  a 
state  of  vassalage.  True  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  the 
Hohenzollern  Prince,  proud  with  the  pride  of  great  ancestors, 
bowed  his  knee  to  the  Sultan  and  received  recognition  five  months 
after  his  accession.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  King 
Charles  this  undoubtedly  must  have  been  the  bitterest,  but  he 
saved  his  country  by  his  act  and  paved  the  way  for  its  recognition 
by  the  Powers.  For  there  was  need  for  some  steadying  influence. 
The  country  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  was  no  money 
and  great  debts— peculation  great  and  small  had  been  and  was 
rife ;  agriculture  the  main  stand-by  of  the  land ,  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  army,  although  of  good  moral,  was  “  in  most  com¬ 
plete  administrative  disorder.”  The  church  and  schools  were 
disorganised  and  debased.  In  short,  the  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  was  sufficiently 
gloomy,  and  it  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the  existence  of  a  rich 
upper  class,  with  lax  morality  and  a  poor  and  struggling 
peasantry.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  the  young  Prince 
devoted  to  becoming  acquainted  with  his  people,  travelling 
some  1,500  kilometres  in  carriages  over  indifferent  roads,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  finances,  the  agriculture,  and  the 
international  position  of  the  country.  The  Assembly  had  voted 
him  a  civil  list  of  moderate  proportions — on  hearing  of  this  he 
at  once  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  improvement 
of  the  finances  of  the  nation.  This  was  no  spasmodic  effort,  for 
on  many  occasions  he  has  repeated  this  self-denial.  As  recently 
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as  1901  be  made  the  followinti  striking  declaration,  which  may 
well  rank  wdtb  the  Japanese  Emperor’s  action  in  the  raising  of 
money  for  battleship  construction,  and  which  shows  that  the 
King  of  Roumania  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  that  monarch’s 
phrase,  “  that  in  national  affairs  a  day’s  delay  may  mean  a 
century’s  regret.” 

“In  presence  of  the  actual  financial  difficulties,”  wrote  the 
King,  ‘‘  which  impose  sacrifices  on  all  in  order  that  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  credit  upon  a  healthy  basis  may  be  achieved,  I 
consider  it  as  a  duty  to  share  equally  the  State  charges.  I  desire, 
therefore,  that  all  reductions  which  shall  be  applied,  in  the  future, 
to  all  those  who  serve  the  State,  be  also  applied  to  the  civil  list. 
The  economies  which  will  result  from  this  measure  will  remain 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Public  Treasury,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  wffiich  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Budgetary  credits.” 
With  the  finances,  with  education,  and  with  the  Church,  the 
sovereign  sought  to  develop  his  country. 

King  Charles  has  ever  been  at  heart  a  soldier,  and  his  work 
in  connection  wfith  the  Roumanian  army  has  proved,  not  only 
his  enthusiasm,  but  also  his  military  ability.  His  work  during 
the  early  years  created  a  solid  administrative  foundation  for  the 
army,  which  was  tested  and  found  good  in  the  fields  before 
Plevna.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roumanian  Army  be¬ 
lieves  in  strict  discipline  but  in  justice  and  fair  treatment.  He 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  soldiers  the  duly 
and  the  privilege  of  patriotism  and  their  value  to  the  country. 
Some  of  his  speeches  are  as  striking  as  those  of  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  and  marked  by  a  more  serious  sense  of  the 
necessities  of  everyday  life  than  have  been  some  of  the  recent 
exhortations  to  recruits  in  Germany.  “Eor  the  soldier,”  the 
King  said  on  one  occasion,  “the  flag  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
treasures.  Let  us  bow  before  it  with  love  and  wfith  veneration 
because  it  is  the  highest  expression  of  honour  and  of  glory.  It 
will  be  our  guide  in  time  of  danger  and  will  lead  us  from  the 
battle  to  victory.  ...  In  confiding  it  to  you  I  have  also  given 
you  the  very  honour  of  the  country,  for  which  we  all  should  ever 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  life.” 

Within  a  fortnight  of  his  arrival  in  Roumania  the  Prince  was 
called  upon  to  declare  his  views  upon  military  discipline  in  a  very 
decided  manner.  A  deputation  of  officers  waited  upon  him  to 
ask  for  the  punishment  of  some  of  their  number  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  overthrow  of  Cuza.  “His  oath,”  said  the 
Prince,  “  binds  the  soldier  to  an  implicit  obedience.  Neither 
the  acts  of  the  head  of  the  army  nor  the  reasons  for  those  acts 
may  be  criticised.  Politics  must  remain  outside  of  the  soldier’s 
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life;  his  only  mission  is  to  defend  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
to  the  last  breath,  against  all  foes.”  .  .  .  “Do  not  forget,”  he 
concluded,  “that  I  am  come  to  create  a  future  and  not  to  make 
of  a  past,  of  which  I  am  ignorant  and  which  I  do  not  wdsh  to 
know,  the  base  for  my  action.”  In  1902,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Eoumania,  the 
King  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  army,  the  following  points 
being  the  most  striking  :  — 

The  direction  of  modern  wars  and  battles  depends  upon  the  individual 
instruction  of  the  oflBcers,  of  the  lower  grades  and  of  the  soldiers,  as  well 
as  upon  the  decision  and  initiative  of  the  generals.  In  order  to  work 
in  this  direction,  I  have  decided  that,  in  the  future,  there  shall  be  left 
to  the  commanders  of  units,  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  inferiors 
confided  to  their  care,  every  liberty  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  of  the  troops  placed  under 
their  command ;  only  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  and  the  periods 
of  instruction  being  fixed  ...  I  ask  of  all  the  officers  serious  and  profound 
knowledge,  avoiding  mere  superficiality.  Discipline  is  the  foundation  of 
the  army.  It  is  based  upon  justice,  impartiality,  reciprocal  affection  and 
confidence  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  and  upon  the  clear  and  dis¬ 
cerning  giving  of  orders.  The  idea  that  great  severity  can  produce  real 
discipline  should  be  abandoned  .  .  .  Punishments  should  have  for  their 
object  the  amelioration  of  the  punished,  not  vengeance  ...  I  will  that 
blows  disappear  absolutely  from  my  army  from  henceforth. 

Along  these  lines,  and  believing  that  good  troops  need  good 
weapons  and  good  equipment,  the  Eoumanian  sovereign  has 
built  up  a  patriotic  army  of  the  first  class.  In  1877  the 
Eoumanian  Army  saved  the  Eussians  at  Plevna  and  gained  their 
country’s  independence  ;  to-day,  some  half  a  million  strong  on 
a  war  footing,  they  are  able  and  ready  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
the  history  of  Europe  should  their  King  and  their  country 
demand  it. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  the  sovereign  endeavoured 
to  weld  together  his  people — though  internal  intrigue  and  subter¬ 
fuge  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought  that  they  could  treat  their 
foreign  Prince  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  their 
native-born  rulers  rendered  his  task  well-nigh  impossible.  It  was 
not  possible  to  secure  a  stable  Ministry,  and  it  w’as  most  difficult 
for  the  carrying-out  of  continuous  and  unbroken  national  w^orks. 
This  notwithstanding,  the  Prince  encouraged  railw'ay  construc¬ 
tion  and  German  concessionnaires  began  the  work.  The  finances 
of  the  country  were,  however,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870  proved  too  great 
a  shock.  The  Eoumanian  sympathies  were  with  France, 
which  country  had  indeed  been  their  greatest  benefactor,  and 
the  crowd  took  an  early  opportunity  of  demonstrating  its  feelings 
tow^ards  Germany  in  Bukarest.  This  coinciding  with  the  failure 
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of  the  financial  programme  brought  Prince  Charles  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  intention  to  abdicate.  It  was  not  that  the  proud  will 
and  firm  purpose  of  the  ruler  were  broken ;  it  was  rather  a  royal 
despair  at  the  inability  of  the  Eoumanians  to  be  as  great  patriots 
as  their  foreign  Prince.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  had  not  one  of  the  Prince’s  Ministers  thrown  himself 
into  the  breach,  Rouraania  w’ould  never  have  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  does  to-day.  M.  Demetre  Sturdza  saved  her  ruler  for 
Eoumania  in  that  crisis,  and  showed  in  so  conclusive  a  manner 
that  there  was  militant  patriotism  in  Roumania,  that  its  sovereign 
reconsidered  his  decision  and  the  crisis  was  over.  But  there  are 
few  more  striking  pages  in  Roumanian  history  than  this  of  this 
solitary  man,  this  patriotic  Minister,  so  filled  with  the  divine 
strength  of  love  of  country  and  of  right,  literally  forcing  a 
National  Assembly  to  see  the  right  path  and  follow  it,  and  out 
of  the  ruins  of  a  Government  plucking  a  Ministry  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  stable  one  of  the  Prince’s  reign  and  one 
also  in  which  he,  M.  Sturdza,  had  no  place.  After  this  Royal 
coup  d’etat  of  M.  Sturdza  the  country  entered  upon  a  new'  era, 
and  the  monarch  and  his  people  drew'  ever  closer  together. 

There  was,  indeed,  every  need  for  such  strengthening  of  the 
national  unity,  for  war-clouds  soon  began  to  hover  over  the 
Balkans — the  Christian  people  south  of  the  Danube  began  to 
struggle  yet  more  vigorously  for  freedom  from  their  Turkish 
rulers.  Roumania  continued  to  maintain  a  prudent  and  peaceful 
attitude,  and  show'ed  to  Euro^^e  the  spectacle  of  “  a  people  w'ork- 
ing  peacefully  towards  reform  and  internal  improvement.”  And 
this  although  thousands  of  Russian  volunteers  were  passing 
through  the  land  and  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  was  seething 
with  trouble.  As  the  war  betw'een  Russia  and  Turkey  drew 
inevitably  nearer,  the  former  recognised  more  and  more  clearly 
that  it  w'as  essential  to  her  that  her  troops  should  bo  able  to  pass 
freely  through  Roumania.  The  Roumanian  ruler  could  not  fail 
but  be  rendered  uneasy  by  this  knowledge,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  manoeuvred  the  ship  of  State  during  that  passage  be¬ 
tween  Scylla  and  Charybdis  marked  him  out  as  a  statesman  of 
the  greatest  merit.  The  integrity  of  Roumania  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  country  must  be  saved  from  becoming  the  arena 
for  the  war.  Bound  by  his  suzerainty  to  the  Turks  but  entirely 
in  harmony  w  ith  the  Russian  aims  of  assisting  the  Balkan  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Prince  had  a  difficult  choice  to  make.  “Russia,”  he 
said  on  October  22nd,  1875,  “demands  a  solution,  and  the  Great 
Pow'ers  will  be  obliged  to  declare  themselves.  Our  position 
begins  to  be. very  difficult,  and  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that 
we  are  approaching  the  hour  in  which  the  future  of  Roumania 
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will  be  decided.  .  .  .  We  will  have  to  work  alone  in  order  to 
emerge  from  the  difficulties.  From  to-day  lloumania  takes  her 
place  in  Europe,  and  the  conviction  is  everywhere  established 
that,  in  the  question  of  the  Orient,  Eoumania  is  a  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.” 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  national  programme  as 
declared  in  the  National  Assembly:  “The  maintenance  of  the 
neutrality  of  Eoumania — the  defence  of  the  integrity  of  her 
national  rights  and  territory.”  The  Great  Powers  kindly  urged 
upon  Eoumania  the  necessity  for  remaining  neutral,  while  one  and 
all  declared  that  they  could  in  no  w’ay  assist  her.  It  was  here 
that  the  family  ties  of  the  Eoumanian  Prince  show’ed  themselves 
of  very  great  value  since  they  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Great  Powers,  and  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  their  states¬ 
men.  Bismarck  frankly  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to  seriously 
resist  the  Eussians  in  the  following  words  :  “  There  is  no  need  to 
go  in  front  of  them,  but  it  is  possible  to  yield  to  a  force  which 
will  arrive  more  rapidly  from  the  North  than  from  the  Turk.”  He 
advised  reliance  upon  the  treaties  ‘  ‘  since  between  tw'o  such  power¬ 
ful  armies,  the  Eoumanian  forces  thrown  in  the  balance  are  noc 
of  sufficient  weight  to  ensure  the  respect  of  the  conqueror.  .  .  . 
For  Eoumania,  the  passage  of  the  Eussian  troops,  as  a  result  of 
a  treaty,  is  preferable  to  a  simple  invasion  on  the  part  of  Eussia.” 
Prince  Charles  made  his  decision — after  weighing  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  renunciation  of  the  Turkish  suzerainty 
and  the  throwing  in  of  his  lot  with  the  Eussians;  “since  the 
Powers  cannot  and  will  not  offer  us  anything,  they  should,”  so 
he  considered,  “allow  us  to  follow  the  path  dictated  by  our  in¬ 
terests.”  Once  decided,  the  Prince  lost  no  time  in  taking  such 
steps  as  should  gain  the  utmost  advantage  to  his  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  securely  avoid  the  w^orst  perils.  Never  were 
Eoumanian  interests  forgotten,  and  thus  in  this  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  an  enormous  Empire  and  a  small  State,  the  latter  more  than 
maintained  her  equality.  The  Eussians  desired  to  regulate  the 
passage  of  their  troops  by  means  of  a  convention,  the  Prince  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  political  treaty ,  entered  into  as  between  equals.  The 
convention  became  a  treaty  in  which  strict  respect  was  insisted 
upon  for  the  political  rights  and  institutions  of  the  Eoumanian 
State,  and  Eussia  guaranteed  the  actual  integrity  of  Eoumania.^ 
The  Prince  was  even  able  to  carry  his  point  that  payments  should 
be  made  in  gold,  and  not  in  the  depreciated  paper  roubles  suggested 
by  the  Eussians.  The  treaty  must  be  considered  as  a  great  pacific 
treaty  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  disaster.  True  to  their  axiom, 
Alw'ays  work  out  your  own  salvation ,  and  do  not  accept  favours 

(1)  Russia  later  violated  this  solemn  engagement. 
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from  Great  Powers,  because  the  ultimate  bill  is  too  heavy,”  the 
Roumanians  declared  their  freedom  from  Turkey  at  a  time  known 
only  to  themselves.  So  little  did  the  Great  Powers  know,  that 
only  the  day  before  the  Russian  Minister  suggested  the  advisability 
of  doing  so,  after  inquiry  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  The 
next  day  the  Roumanians  were  declared  a  free  people,  and  soon 
after  that  memorable  May  2’2nd,  1877,  they  were  both  de  facto 
and  de  jure  free  !  The  whole  of  the  Roumanian  forces  were 
already  mobilised,  amounting  to  some  50,000  men  with  180  guns. 
The  Prince  went  into  the  war  with  no  false  impression  of  the 
dangers  he  and  his  country  ran.  “As  for  me,”  he  wrote,  “  be 
certain  of  one  thing,  that  I  shall  do  my  duty.  ...  In  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  sacred  duty  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  at  the 
head  of  our  young  and  brave  army.”  The  Prince  offered  his  army 
to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  Tsar,  but  under  the  condition  that 
it  was  not  to  be  divided,  and  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
Roumanian  independence.  The  offer  was  not  well  received.  Tn 
a  memorandum  on  May  17th  the  Russians  declared  that  “  Russia 
has  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Roumanian  army.  The  forces 
which  Russia  has  put  in  motion  to  attack  the  Turks  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  attain  the  high  end  that  the  Em^xBror  has  under¬ 
taken  in  beginning  the  war.”  It  was  also  stated  that  there  was 
no  alternative  between  inactivity  and  incorporation  in  the  Russian 
army.  Bold  words  !  But  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna  changed  the 
circumstances,  and  brought  to  the  Prince,  who  knew  how  to  wait, 
more  than  he  had  ever  hoped  for.  On  July  31st  he  received  the 
following  appeal  by  telegram  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
Russian  Commandcr-in-Chief  :  “The  Turks,  having  massed  very 
great  numbers  at  Plevna,  are  destroying  us.  Please  make  a 
junction,  demonstration,  and,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  which  you  desire.  .  .  .  This  demonstration  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  order  to  facilitate  my  movements.”  On 
August  18th  the  Grand  Duke  wrote:  “The  Roumanian 
army  will  maintain  its  individuality,  and  will  find  itself  placed, 
for  all  details,  under  the  direct  command  of  its  immediate 
leaders.”  Three  days  later  came  a  second  telegram  :  “  When 
can  you  cross?  Do  this  as  soon  as  possible.”  On  the  ‘28th  the 
Prince  visited  the  Tsar  and  the  Grand  Duke,  and  was  offered 
the  command  of  all  the  troops,  Russian  and  Roumanian,  before 
Plevna.  The  Grand  Duke  had  hinted  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Prince  to  serve  under  a  Russian  General,  to  which  the 
Prince  replied  that,  while  that  w^as  manifestly  impossible,  there 
was  no  reason  why  ten  Russian  Generals  should  not  serve  under 
him  !  The  Prince  accepted  the  high  command  with  courage ,  but 
with  a  full  realisation  of  the  risk.  But  this  risk  was  better  than 
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the  chance  of  the  Kussian  troops  being  hurled  back  across  the 
Danube  !  So  he  accepted,  and  history  has  recorded  his  military 
genius  during  those  long  few  months.  The  Eoumanian  troops, 
better  equipped  than  the  Russians,  and  better  patriots,  nobly 
achieved  success,  and  worthily  won  their  spurs.  Plevna  taken,  the 
Eoumanian  army  and  Prince  returned  to  their  country,  having 
not  only  saved  their  country,  but  also  having  extricated  the 
Russians  from  a  situation  fraught  with  every  probability  of 
disaster.  This  war  set  the  seal  upon  the  recognition  of  Eoumania 
as  a  force  in  Europe,  and  not  even  the  illicit  filching  of  her  Bes¬ 
sarabian  province  by  that  Great  Power  whom  she  had  served 
and  saved  could  force  her  back  to  the  old  position.  Furious  with 
indignation  the  Roumanians  were  ready  to  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  this  robbery,  but  were  withheld  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Prince.  In  1881  Eoumania  proclaimed  herself  a  kingdom,  and 
Prince  Charles  became  King  Charles  I.  In  his  speech  of  accept¬ 
ance  he  said  : 

Under  the  powerful  shadow  of  the  Constitution  Roumania  has  grown, 
has  developed,  has  become  strong.  The  perseverance  of  the  nation,  the 
bravery  of  the  army  and  the  confidence  in  the  virility  of  the  people  have 
realised  our  most  ardent  desires  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  most  sure  guarantee  for  the  future.  I  accept,  therefore, 
with  pride,  as  a  symbol  of  the  independence  and  the  strength  of  Roumania, 
this  crown,  wrought  from  a  cannon,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  and  blessed  by  the  Church.  It  will  be  preserved  as  a  sacred 
treasure,  recalling  the  diflBcult  moments  and  the  glorious  times  that  we 
have  passed  together  :  it  will  show  to  future  generations  the  courage  of 
the  Roumanians  of  to-day  and  the  close  union  which  existed  between  the 
country  and  the  Prince.  Nevertheless,  for  the  Queen  and  for  myself,  the 
most  beautiful  crown  will  always  be  the  love  and  the  trust  of  the  people, 
for  whom  we  have  but  one  thought  :  their  greatness  and  their  happiness. 

From  the  King’s  speeches,  which  show  a  remarkable  clearness 
of  ideas,  an  exjx)sition  of  questions,  closely  reasoned  and  logical, 
precisely  guided  by  a  pure  and  high  conscience,  much  may  oe 
learnt  of  his  ideas  as  ruler  and  as  man.  Unfortunately  space  will 
not  allow  of  much  quotation.  How  truly  constitutional,  and  not 
only  politically  so,  are  his  words:  “Elected  to  the  throne  of 
Roumania  by  the  whole  nation,  I  will  never  forget  the  origin  of 
my  power.  In  all  grave  situations  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
nation  again.’’  Weighty  and  wise  are  also  the  following 
thoughts: — “It  is  only  by  great  sacrifices  and  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  the  people ,  animated  by  high  ideals ,  that  we  can  hope 
to  meet  the  dangers  and  assure  the  future.  ...”  “  In  his  exist¬ 

ence,  surcharged  with  adversity  and  struggles,  man  can  only  find  a 
sufficient  support  and  sure  reliance  in  faith.  This  helps  us  to  pass 
the  times  of  sadness  and  trial,  and  gives  us  strength  to  conquer. 
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Our  first  duty  is  therefore  to  implant  this  as  deeply  as  possible  in 
the  heart  of  the  people.”  The  King  is  ever  anxious  to  impress 
upon  his  people  the  need  for  drawing  inspiration  from  the  past  — 
from  the  deeds  of  the  ancestors ;  ”  I  consider  it  a  national  duty,” 

;  'e  says,  ”  to  study  in  detail  the  past  of  the  Eoumanian  race  and 
al  1  connected  with  its  so  glorious  origin.” 

‘  ‘  By  ourselves  alone  !  These  proud  words  which  ornament  the 
Ko  ’umanian  crown ,  deserve  to  be  engraved  in  the  heart  of  each 
Rounnanian.  They  should  be  our  guide,  for  they  will  give  us  the 
jx)Wfer  to  conquer  all  difficulties,  and  will  strengthen  our  faith 
in  th'e  future.”  In  these  words  the  King  exposes  the  base  of  his 
and  ^  che  nation’s  policy.  To  live  well  with  all  States  is  the  desire 
of  ]  tioumania ,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  King  Charles  sounded  his  neighbours  on  the  sub- 
j(  ect  of  a  Balkan  alliance.  The  Macedonian  question,  for  example, 
forms  part  of  national  ix)licy,  because  there  are  thousands  of 
Roumanian  nationals  living  there.  To  care  for  their  welfare  does 
not  by  any  means  indicate  hostility  to  any  Power,  or  a  desire  for 
territorial  aggrandisement.  The  efforts  of  King  Charles  have  been 
principally  devoted  towards  internal  development.  Eailways  have 
increased  and  improved  since  the  State  purchased  them  in  1886 ,  at 
an  outlay  of  237,500,000  francs.  Then  there  w^ere  1,407  kilo¬ 
metres;  in  1903  these  had  increased  to  3,177.  In  the  Dobrudja, 
given  to  Eoumania  after  the  war  with  Turkey,  the  King  has 
created  a  great  commercial  port  at  Constantza,  whence  the  grain 
and  petroleum  of  Eoumania  can  flood  the  market.  From  here 
will  radiate  a  Eoumanian  merchant  marine,  which  will  bear  the 
Roumanian  flag  to  all  parts  of  the  wwld.  Agriculture 
has  been  carefully  cherished,  and  to-day  the  country  is  one  of  the 
principal  grain-exporting  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  lot  of 
the  peasant,  formerly  so  low,  has  been  improved.  An  educational 
system  has  sprung  into  being,  owing  much  to  the  direct  support 
and  inspiration  of  the  Eoyal  family.  The  finances  have  been  put 
on  a  stable  footing,  and  although  the  nation  has  already 
acquired  a  sufficiency  of  debt,  the  future  is  not  at  all 
dangerously  beset.  Thanks  to  the  discovery  of  extensive 
petroleum  fields,  Eoumania  has  been  strengthened  and  raised 
from  the  position  of  a  country  relying  solely  on  the 

rain  and  sun  for  its  prosperity ;  while  thanks  to  the 

King’s  indefatigable  efforts  and  unceasing  watchfulness,  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  protected  from  becoming  the 
monopoly  either  of  the  ruthless  Standard  Oil  Trust  or  of  the 
politically  guided  and  Government  supported  German  Bank.  Had 
King  Charles  done  nothing  else  for  Eoumania,  his  determined 
and  wise  action  in  this  question  would  have  earned  him  all  praise. 
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But  whether  it  be  in  the  question  of  the  Danube,  with  its  inter¬ 
national  Commission,  or  of  the  transformation  of  the  twelve  enor¬ 
mous  Crown  lands,  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  into  national 
and  social  models,  to  see  and  follow — a  work  due  principally  to 
M.  Ivalindero — the  King’s  interest  in  all  things  which  diroctl;f 
or  indirectly  touch  Roumania  is  unabated. 

And  what  manner  of  man  is  this,  who  has  thus  created  a 
Euroiiean  State  out  of  the  remnants  of  a  land  cursed  by  a  Turki  .sh 
rule  and  Phanariot  sw’ay?  First  and  foremost  he  is  alway^s  a 
Hohenzollern,  swayed  by  his  obedience  to  duty,  and  based  u' pm 
that  Hohenzollern  saying  :  “  It  is  not  enough  to  be  bom  a  pri  nee, 
you  must  show  that  you  are  w’orthy  of  the  title,”  and  second',  he 
is  ever  a  true  Roumanian,  who  has  caught  much  of  the  inspi  ra¬ 
tion  of  those  great  former  Roumanian  leaders  and  warriors.  H  is 
youth  was  one  of  discipline  and  healthy  education,  while  the  iu- 
duence  of  his  father  on  his  character  can  never  be  over-estimated. 
Every  inch  a  king,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  always  also  a  man- 
personal  animosities  never  cloud  his  national  judgment.  An  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker  and  on  an  organised  plan  tending  towards  definite 
ends.  King  Charles  of  Roumania  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his 
never-ceasing  task.  By  his  marriage  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Wied,  ‘‘  a  marriage  so  non-political  as  to  make  it  a  political  event 
of  the  first  importance,”  he  brought  to  Roumania  a  queen  who 
made  herself  beloved  of  all,  and  speedily  became  the  centre  of  all 
charitable  ideas  and  works.  The  adoption  of  the  Prince'  Ferdinand 
of  Hohenzollern,  the  King’s  nephew,  as  his  successor,  was  another 
example  of  wisdom,  because  in  the  Crown  Prince  of  Roumania 
is  found  a  prince  whose  merit  and  ability  is  incontestable.  His 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Marie,  closely  bound  to  the  Imperial 
families  of  Britain  and  Russia,  still  further  strengthened  the 
position  of  Roumania  and  of  the  dynasty.  The  visit  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  Roumania,  and  the  journey  of  King  Charles 
to  Russia,  both  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  cannot  be  mor< 
than  mentioned,  but  they  proclaimed  in  an  unmistakable  niaimei 
the  position  of  Roumania  and  her  King. 

“  Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the 
King,”  says  M.  Sturdza,  ‘‘  or  of  following  his  worn,  know  that 
the  whole  day  and  every  day  of  the  year  are  devoted  by  him  in  a 
constant  and  exclusive  manner  to  affairs  of  State.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  and  of  things,  his  continued  thought,  and  his  minute 
pre-occupation  in  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  country,  his 
studies  of  historj^  of  general  and  special  State  policy  :  thes<?  are 
the  pleasures  of  Charles  I.  ...  It  is  only  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  I.  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  so  rapidly  the  object 
of  our  desires,  to  arrive  at  independence  and  the  esteem  and  con- 
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fidence  of  Europe.  If  \vc  consider  the  private  life  of  the  Prince 
this  may  well  serve  to  all  as  a  brilliant  example.  Moral  and 
religious  sentiment  and  serious  work  reign  at  the  Palace.  This  is 
a  point  of  high  importance  for  the  country  and  for  the  people.” 

As  King  Charles  looked  backward  on  his  anniversary  day,  May 
23rd,  this  year,  over  his  long  and  eventful  reign,  what  a  glorious 
retrosjxict  must  be  worthily  his.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  spare  but  little  time  to  looking  backwards,  he  is  ever  looking 
forwards,  and  ever  working  towards  that  day  when  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  his  own  country,  which  has  already  made  a  place 
for  herself,  shall  rise  still  higher  and  higher  towards  his  ideal. 
First  among  small  States,  Eoumania  shall  show  to  the  world  that 
there  is  no  question  of  area  governing  the  value  of  a  national 
example,  and  that  though  Eoumania  may  always  remain  a  small 
political  State,  she  shall  ever  be  a  great  moral  factor.  The  nation 
can  build  nothing,  can  found  no  institution,  however  worthy, 
which  will  be  a  fitting  monument  for  King  Charles — it  lies  with 
his  people  to  transform  themselves  into  a  living  monument  by 
becoming  more  moulded  to  those  high  ideals  which  have  always 
animated  and  still  guide  their  Sovereign,  their  ruler,  and  their 
friend. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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ME.  CHAMBEELAIN  AND  BIEMINGHAM— THE 
POLITICAL  EIDDLE. 


Perhaps  no  phase  of,  what  it  may  be  permitted  to  call,  the 
incidentals  of  modern  politics  has  afforded  more  entertainment, 
and  given  rise  to  more  curiosity  and  speculation,  than  the 
marvellous  relationship  that  subsists  between  the  men  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  the  Eight  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
For  some  time  now  it  has  been  the  light  thesis  for  unreflective 
comment  amongst  free-and-easy  politicians  in  the  billiard-room, 
and  a  sort  of  recreative  problem  for  political  philosophers  in  the 
study ;  and  whilst  the  former  seek  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  it  in 
contemporary  annals,  the  latter,  apparently,  find  that  history 
is  equally  sterile  in  analogy.  The  recent  remarkable  exhibition  of 
the  augmented  strength  of  that  relationship,  however,  has  now,  it 
may  without  exaggeration  be  asserted,  developed,  in  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  which  it  implies,  into  a  political  factor,  in  contemplation  )f 
which  Great  Britain  becomes  serious,  the  Colonies  hopeful,  and 
the  world  interested.  Birmingham !  the  physical  heart  of 
England,  the  Vulcan  of  Cities,  the  Workshop  of  the  World,  the 
Mecca  of  Democracy  ;  Birmingham  !  standing  in  majestic  outline, 
like  a  high  rock  in  the  ocean,  the  only  dry  spot  in  a  nation  over¬ 
whelmed  !  That  is  the  spectacle  which  now'  confronts  and  dum- 
founds  gods,  men,  and  Free-Fooders.  To  account  for  it  endless 
conjectures  have  been  advanced;  distinguished,  however,  it  must 
be  said,  more  by  the  variety  they  exhibit,  than  by  the  instruction 
they  impart.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  harsh  rule  and  iron 
despotism  of  the  Strong  Man.  Some  to  a  species  of  satanic 
alchemy  practised  by  a  sinister  super-man  upon  a  credulous  and 
sheep-like  community.  By  some  it  is  referred  to  the  common  im- 
perium  of  mind  over  matter  of  a  more  than  usually  ductile  quality. 
Others  regard  the  Midland  City  as  a  hideous,  seething  cauldron, 
through  whose  lurid  glare,  in  darkling  twilights  and  in  stormy 
sunsets,  the  great  wizard  of  the  Midlands  glances  with  horrid 
glee,  disseminating  fumes  unknown  to  science,  and  by  means  of 
w'hich  the  faculties  of  men  become  atrophied.  Some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  perfunctorily  dispose  of  the  phenomenon  on  the  elementary 
ground  of  gratitude  for  early  municipal  services  rendered ;  the 
same  authorities  which  but  yesterday  deplored  the  proverbial 
shortness  of  the  public  memory,  and  didactically  reminded  us 
that  favours  beyond  return  engender  hatred. 
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To  predicate  the  general  effect  upon  great  bodies  of  men  of 
waves  of  political  emotion,  does  not,  in  general,  call  for  a  very 
profound  knowledge  of  political  history.  To  account  for  eccentric 
deflections  from  the  main  body  of  small  sections  of  men  during 
a  General  Election  is  never  very  difficult ;  for  as  the  eddies  at  the 
margin  of  the  torrent  are  due  to  riparian  irregularities,  these  de¬ 
flections  of  small  sections  of  men  have  always  been  found  to  be 
traceable  to  some  insignificant  side  issue.  Thus  political  irregu¬ 
larities,  as  a  rule,  yield  to  common  methods  of  account.  But  for 
the  political  wiseacres,  with  smug  self-complacency,  to  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  Birmingham  phenomenon  by  doctrinaire 
methods,  without  first  satisfying  themselves  that  there  exist 
in  that  phenomenon  data  identical  with  those  that  exist  in  the 
instances  from  w’hich  they  draw  their  analogy,  is  surely  a  super¬ 
ficial,  an  elementary,  and  probably  a  very  dangerous  proceed¬ 
ing.  That  the  men  of  Birmingham  have  long  been  remarkable, 
and  are  now  famous,  as  the  most  militant,  solid,  powerful, 
and  determined  democratic  entity  this  country  has  ever  known, 
will  hardly  be  denied.  That  this  concrete  and  puissant  body 
should  have  become  deflected  from  the  main  body  of  the 
democracy  of  the  nation  on  a  question  that  is  of  all  questions 
the  most  supremely  democratic,  would,  even  in  ordinary  times,  be 
ominous  enough ;  but  that  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the 
very  track  of  an  unprecedented  political  blizzard,  linked  in  stern 
immutability  with  the  most  powerful  and  valiant  of  men,  is  a 
menace  which,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  is  not  regarded  with 
entire  complacency,  even  by  a  party  inflamed  wdth  overwhelming 
victory.  Already  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  the  dawn  of  an 
idea  amongst  political  philosophers  that  there  must  be  elements 
in  the  Birmingham  phenomenon  which  are  not  to  be  bent  to  the 
commonplace  logic  of  analogy. 

Seeing  that  the  history  of  political  parties  is  not  barren  of  an 
instance,  within  living  memory,  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
having  to  yield  to  individual  insistence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  present  conglomerate  Ministry  can  claim  to  be  less  vulner¬ 
able  than  the  administration  that  fell  before  the  sustained  attacks 
of  the  Fourth  Party.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Liberals,  fully  to  estimate  the  potentialities  of  this  phenomenon, 
so  that  we,  too,  may  not,  on  some  early  day,  find  our  administration 
unexpectedly  rent  asunder ;  and  it  behoves  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Unionists,  to  realise  that  while  Birmingham  is  with  us,  we  are 
not  forsaken  by  the  democracy  of  our  nation ;  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Marathon,  Bannockburn,  and  Crecy  were  all  won  in 
spite  of  greater  numerical  discrepancies  than  are  now  exhibited 
by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  Alike  for  those  who  may 
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have  cause  to  dread  the  phenomenon,  and  for  those  whose  main¬ 
stay  it  will  be,  it  would  be  wise  to  ascertain  its  true  cause  and 
nature.  Having  done  that,  they  will,  at  least,  have  learnt,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  extent  of  the  danger  that  threatens,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  measure  of  the  strength  that  supports  them. 

To  this  end  it  would  be  wise  to  start  fair  by  disencumbering  the 
mind  of  any  idea  that  the  phenomenon  can  be  explained  or 
accounted  for  by  any  of  the  commonplace  methods  by  wdiich  things 
]X)litical  are  usually  judged.  It  will  be  necessary  to  realise  that 
Birmingham  as  a  municipality,  Birmingham  men  as  a  race,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  local  territorial  identity,  are  absolutely 
unamenable  to  any  analogy  drawn  from  the  civic,  the  com¬ 
mercial,  or  the  personal  characteristics  of  other  cities,  of  other 
men,  or  of  other  statesmen.  We  must  realise  that  the  pheno¬ 
menon  is  absolutely  unique  in  political  history  ;  that  Birmingham 
is  unique,  as  a  municipality  ;  that  Birmingham  men  are  unique 
as  a  race,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  unique  as  a  local  possession. 

Environment,  we  are  told,  is  often  accountable  for  certain  of 
the  less  common  qualities  found  in  races  of  men.  Poets  and 
learned  men  have,  through  all  time,  linked  certain  of  the 
rarer  human  qualities  with  certain  local  conditions  : — the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Spartan,  the  devotion  of  the  Athenian,  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  Cossack.  Whether  it  may  be  the  fact  that  bleak, 
exogenous,  and  sterile  prospects  invest  the  people  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  such  surroundings  with  the  quality  of  stern,  relent¬ 
less  materialism,  our  limits  here  will  not  permit  us  fully  to  inquire. 
Sufficient,  that  on  a  broad  expanse  of  country  which  commerce  has 
shorn  of  every  natural  vesture,  and  rendered  more  repellent  and 
severe  than  any  other  given  portion  of  the  country,  should  be 
found  a  race  of  men,  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  a  severity  of 
character  more  sharply  defined,  a  materialism  more  emphatic,  a 
purpose  more  resistless,  an  intelligence  less  clouded,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  race  of  men  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Islands. 

S^Xicial  educational  facilities  often  work  silent  revolution  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  methods,  and  mould  the  character  of  the  race 
wdiich  enjoys  them.  Is  it  to  any  such  special  educational  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  peculiar  force,  and  the  insular  characteristics,  of 
the  Birmingham  character  are  to  be  attributed? 

The  solid  men — those  who  constituted  the  back-bone  and  de¬ 
cided  the  character  of  the  Birmingham  race — were  practically 
self-educated,  as  they  themselves  with  just  pride  often  averred. 
Of  education,  as  it  is  superficially  understood,  they  had  little. 
By  the  best  and  wealthiest  of  the  Birmingham  men  of  the 
last  generation,  such  education  was  not  only  considered  unneces- 
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sary,  but  was  systematically  considered  most  undesirable,  as 
it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  youths  destined  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  great  essential  was  that  the  youths 
— be  they  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  or  sons  of  men  of  moderate 
competence — should  be  sent  into  the  great  factories,  the  engine- 
sheds,  and  the  forges  of  their  fathers,  at  a  far  earlier  age  than 
that  at  which  they  are  now,  by  law,  compelled  to  remain  in 
school.  The  plan  of  life  of  Birmingham  men  was,  that  they  should 
make  their  fortunes  first,  and  educate  themselves  afterwards, 
both  of  which  they  generally  accomplished  before  they  were 
forty.  There  being  no  demand,  there  was  only  a  very  frugal 
supply  of  schools  in  Birmingham,  and,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  Birmingham,  until  very  recently,  possessed  fewer 
real  educational  facilities  than  almost  any  part  of  the  British 
Islands,  except,  perhaps,  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  or 
some  of  the  more  remote  of  the  Western  Hebrides.  To  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  School,  which,  from  its  originally  penurious  foundation  only 
recently  emerged  into  opulence  through  the  spontaneity  of  ground- 
values,  the  really  solid  and  substantial  commercial  men  of  the 
city  did  not  go,  and  are  not  indebted.  Mason’s  College  is  quite 
a  modern  institution,  and,  but  yesterday,  under  the  touch  of  a 
magic  hand,  emerged  from  a  slumber  that  was  parochial.  The 
Midland  Institute,  established  by  voluntary  benefaction  for  the 
edification  of  genuine  working  men,  soon  became,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  the  dumping-ground  of  metropolitan  mediocrity,  and 
the  haunt  of  old  men  who  croon  over  books  of  reference.  In  his 
heart  the  real  Birmingham  man  does  not  believe  even  in  Technical 
Schools.  He  looked  askance  at  them  from  the  first ;  nor  have  sub¬ 
sequent  results  inspired  him  with  confidence.  The  education  ^or 
Birmingham  was  the  education  which,  when  his  engine  went 
wrong,  enabled  a  man  to  utilise  whatever  unorganised  material 
was  at  hand,  in  order  to  put  it  right,  and  not  that  of  the  man  who 
had  to  keep  the  engine  idle  w-hile  he  constructed,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  deliberate  technicality,  a  special  tool  for  the  purpose. 
That  is  Birmingham’s  appreciation  of  the  real  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  educated  man  and  the  illiterate.  As  a  concession  to 
the  illusions  of  modernity  Birmingham -men  silently  permitted 
their  corporation  to  dangle  a  Technical  School  on  -its  knee,  but 
in  practice  they  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  They  may  have 
been  wrong ;  but  it  was  a  practical  business  way  they  had  of 
looking  at  things.  The  education  of  stern  business,  the  fin-like 
qualities  of  prudence  and  caution  wherewith  the  successful 
business-man  buoys  and  guides  himself  majestically  through  the 
great  sea  of  speculation,  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  academies. 
Tor  education  as  a  tool  they  had,  and  still  have,  a  great  con- 
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tempt.  For  education  as  a  hand  that  can  handle  any  tool  they 
had,  and  still  have,  the  greatest  reverence.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  obtained  in  the  factories,  the  engine-sheds,  the  forges, 
and  “the  shops,”  so  to  them  the  youths  were  sent  at  the  tenderest 
possible  age.  It  is  not,  then,  to  so-called  exceptional  educational 
facilities  that  the  remarkable  qualities  of  Birmingham  men  are 
to  be  attributed. 

For  a  long  time  now  it  has  been  the  habit  of  some  writers  and 
speakers  in  the  country  to  refer  to  the  municipality  of  Birming¬ 
ham  as  having  always  been  the  great  pioneer  of  municipal  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  writers  and  speakers  are  not 
equally  incorrect  in  the  other  statements  they  make,  or  it  is  feared 
they  are  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  For  w^hatever  may  be  the 
position  which  the  municipality  of  Birmingham  to-day  holds  in 
relation  to  other  municipalities — and  that  position  is  a  very  high 
one — its  title  to  distinction  has  only  accrued  within  times  which 
are  too  recent  to  be  complimentary.  Until  recently  its  public 
buildings  were  barns  and  its  shops  warehouses  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
inspired  by  a  sudden  and  eccentric  aspiration  to  do  something 
really  great  in  the  way  of  building — something  that  should  at  once 
stagger  and  appease  criticism — they  told  their  architect  to  build 
a  Town  Hall,  it  stood  for  years,  as  the  Parthenon  on  a  modern 
coal-tip  would  stand,  as  a  Puritan  in  Paradise,  or  an  undertaker 
at  a  w’edding  would  stand,  anachronistic,  w’hite-elephantine  and 
alone.  Men  are  yet  quite  young  who  saw  their  Council-House, 
their  Law  Courts,  and  their  General  Hospital  built,  and  their 
Corporation  Street  driven  through  a  collection  of  fetid  courts  and 
hovels  to  w’hich  even  a  cottage-property  owner  would  have 
hesitated  to  give  the  name  of  houses,  and  these  are  the  only 
notable  public  buildings  the  city  possesses,  though  there  is  now 
fast  rising  into  communion  with  the  incumbent  clouds,  the  domes 
and  spires  of  a  fane  that  will  banish  shame  from  the  brow  of  the 
city  for  ever,  and  render  imperishable  the  memory  of  the  splendid 
and  judicious  energy  of  the  illustrious  personality  with  whom  its 
foundation  will  ever  be  associated — the  beautiful  and  imposing 
University  buildings.  Both  in  its  business  methods  and  in  its 
buildings  the  City  of  Birmingham  was  without  display  of  any 
kind.  Display,  even  now%  is  invariably  in  inverse  ratio  to  pro¬ 
duction.  The  most  lucrative  of  the  businesses  are  hidden  away 
behind  rows  of  cottages  at  four  shillings  a  week  rent ;  and  the 
only  apparent  approach  is  through  narrow  passages,  in  which 
two  people  could  not  pass  with  comfort.  The  expedient  of  muni- 
cipalisation,  as  applied  to  public  works,  was  a  gothic  and  unknowm 
thing  to  Birmingham,  even  so  recently  as  just  before  the  time 
when,  stung  by  the  Aston  riots.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  thun- 
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(lered  against  the  “  Russian  despotism,”  the  ”  Venetian  Espion¬ 
age,”  and  the  “Oligarchy  ”  of  the  city.  Scarce  a  dozen  moons 
have  waned  since  the  one  primary  essential — an  exhaustless  water 
supply — has  been  amply  secured  to  the  city,  and  the  age  of  its 
open  spaces  may  be  told  by  the  immaturity  of  their  verdure.  A 
pedestrian  is  still  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  in  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  its  main  street,  a  spot  where  five  streets  converge, 
from  prehistoric  things,  dignified  by  the  name  of  tram  engines, 
which  exhale  pestiferous  fumes,  make  an  ash-heap  of  the  street, 
and  exude  oleaginous  secretions  which  render  the  foothold  of  men 
and  of  horses  alike  always  extremely  precarious,  and  sometimes 
deadly.  Even  their  tram-systems  have  not  yet  been  municipalised. 
The  city  still  refuses  to  give  its  Lord  Mayor  a  salary,  and  thus  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  world  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  a  community,  the 
most  democratic  of  democracies,  placing  the  lodestar  of  all  civic 
ambition  far  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  its  units,  however 
worthy,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  rich  men.  In  an  age  of  municipal 
progression  Birmingham,  as  a  city,  remained  stationary.  In  an 
impressionable  age  Birmingham,  as  a  municipality,  remained  im- 
}x?rvious.  It  called  itself  democratic,  and  exhibited,  both  in  its 
general,  civic  inaction,  and  in  its  extreme  deliberation  over  the 
few  civic  motions  it  had  ever  made,  a  conservatism  deeper  rooted 
than  its  own  industries ;  a  conservatism  the  more  implacable  and 
unrelenting,  because  it  hobbled  along  in  the  vestments  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  By  nothing  had  it  ever  justified  the  assumption  on  its 
heraldic  shield  of  the  majestic  apophthegm  of  “  Forward.”  In 
almost  every  salient  feature  unique  amongst  the  great  munici¬ 
palities  of  the  Empire,  the  City  of  Birmingham,  as  a  corporate 
thing,  was  only  rescued  from  derision  and  obloquy  by  the  refracted 
glory  it  derived  from  the  unofficial  enterprise  of  the  men  of 
Birmingham. 

Birmingham  men  were  all  born  to  business,  and  to  politics,  ps 
the  sparks  fly  upwards.  They  were  cradled  in  business-like  cradles. 
They  were  nurtured  on  methodical  and  business  principles.  They 
wore  business-like  clothes.  Everything  they  touched  was  touched 
with  an  eye  to  business.  They  wooed  without  sentiment,  married 
for,  lived  to  make,  and  died  to  leave,  money.  That  was  always 
the  way  in  Birmingham.  During  their  lives  they  interfered  in 
nothing  but  their  business,  their  religion,  and  their  politics. 
Indeed,  even  their  religion  and  their  politics  were  as  much  matters 
of  business  as  were  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  affairs  of 
their  religious  denominations  were  conducted  on  strictly  business 
lines.  The  balance  sheet  was  as  much  an  article  of  their  religious, 
as  of  their  secular,  rubric.  Should  the  morning  lessons  from  the 
pulpit  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  their  practical  minds 
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insensibly  conceived  a  much  easier  mode  of  transit  by  means  of 
ferry  boats,  worked  by  their  own  turbine  boilers.  Should  any 
portion  of  the  service  refer  to  the  construction  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  visions  of  lost  contracts  for  iron  girders  danced  before 
their  chagrined  eyes.  But  it  was  on  politics  that  they  more 
especially  brought  their  business  instincts  to  bear.  Even  in 
ordinary  times,  when  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  were  going 
forward,  calmly,  under  a  blue  sky,  the  local  organisations  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  rhythmic,  business-like  way.  Committee  meetings 
were  held  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  pulse  of  the  city  was 
always  under  the  forefinger  of  a  vigilant,  but  unobtrusive,  execu¬ 
tive.  When  the  blue  sky  became  dotted  with  drifting  storm- 
clouds,  the  strings  of  organisation  began  to  vibrate  and  to  tighten 
automatically.  The  subsidiary  committees  in  the  wards  heard  the 
tinkle  of  the  bells  ;  for  danger  had  been  scented  at  the  “  Central.” 
If  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  false  alarm,  or  an  insignificant  dis¬ 
turbance,  there  was  a  low  grumble,  of  which  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  local  Press  became  the  safety  valve  ;  and  it  was  all 
over  for  the  time.  But  if  their  political  programme,  or  their  in¬ 
dustries  were  hit,  or  likely  to  be  prejudicially  affected,  the  country 
heard  about  it  in  double-quick  time.  Their  protests  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  talking.  The  verb  “reform”  was,  with  them,  a  very 
active  verb,  and  when  they  did  begin  to  conjugate  it,  it  always  ran 
into  the  future  tense.  They  never  looked  back  after  they  had  once 
started.  They  reflected  first,  and  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
their  demands,  they  suppressed  all  wild  and  wanton  opinions,  and 
moved  slowly  forward  with  determination,  honesty,  and  zeal,  for 
from  long  experience  of  political  agitation  they  had  reahsed  that  — 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control  : 

These  three  alone,  lead  life  to  Sovereign  power. 

And  history  is  not  silent  of  how  the  Parliaments  of  England,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  in  this  “  rough  Island-story,”  have 
shrunk  from  collision  with  the  grim  visages  of  the  democracy  of 
Birmingham.  In  times  of  crisis,  a  Birmingham  political  demon¬ 
stration  was  not  a  matter  that  could  be  lightly  treated.  Inspired 
by  no  other  motive  than  zeal  for  their  cause,  employers  voluntarily 
closed  down  their  works,  toilers  offered  to  give  up  their  day’s 
wages,  great  industrial  enterprises  marked  time,  the  pyrotechnic 
genius  of  Brock  and  the  resources  of  railway  companies  were  en¬ 
listed,  and  special  trains  were  run  in  order  that  the  men  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  might  demonstrate  in  a  manner  that  should  be  national 
in  its  proportions.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,  Colonel  Burnaby, 
Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote,  Lord  Llandaff,  Sir  Charles  Darling,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  many  other  courageous  but  intrusive  strangers 
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could  all  have  told  what  a  business-like  proceeding  a  political 
demonstration  in  Birmingham  was. 

Most  of  the  representative  Birmingham  men  at  one  time  or 
another  have  served  on  some  kind  of  public  body,  and  possess 
slightly  more  than  a  citizen’s  knowledge  of  local  administration. 
But  they  never  allowed  that  to  interfere  with  their  legitimate 
businesses.  The  meetings,  therefore,  were  held  in  the  evenings, 
and  were  attended  by  them  on  their  way  home  from  business 
before  they  had  washed  the  dust  of  the  day  from  their  faces  and 
hands.  They  generally  reached  home  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
going  straight  to  bed,  slept  until  six  the  next  morning.  It  has 
always  been  a  peculiarity  of  their  commercial  life  that  their 
nearest  friends  are  never  quite  sure  what  their  particular  busi¬ 
nesses  really  consist  in.  Often,  indeed,  they  themselves  arc  not 
quite  sure.  The  general  impression  is,  that  they  “  have  something 
to  do  ”  with  iron,  brass,  or  gold.  That  is  to  say,  they  are,  in  one 
undefined  way  or  another — often  in  more  ways  than  one — 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  process  of  melting,  burning,  and 
twisting  this  raw’  material  into  shapes  recognisable  by  the  way¬ 
farers  of  life.  It  may  be  pens,  pins,  needles,  or  toy  pistols.  It 
may  be  the  chaste  setting  of  orient  pearls  for  the  white  bosoms  of 
Civilisation,  or  the  rude  welding  of  polished  steel  for  the  dusky 
nostrils  of  Barbarism.  It  may  be  the  moulding  of  a  lectern  for 
the  rites  of  Christendom,  or  the  bronzing  of  a  fetish  for  the  eye  of 
Idolatry.  A  gossamer  wire,  or  a  tubular  bridge,  pop-guns  or 
heavy  ordnance,  tubes  drawn  or  weldless,  a  steam-engine,  or  a 
dog-collar ;  it  may  be  all  or  any  of  these,  or  it  may  be  something 
else.  Nobody  knows  for  certain,  and  nobody  cares.  The  busi¬ 
nesses  also  by  which  they  make  their  money  are  invariably  not 
the  businesses  in  which  they  started  life.  The  most  successful  of 
the  businesses  are  carried  on  by  men  who,  in  their  early  days, 
learnt  some  other  business.  Being,  however,  thoroughly  versed 
in  general  commercial  methods,  they  are  able  with  unconcerned 
volition  to  vary  their  occupations,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  If  they  are  beaten  in  the  open  market  by  rails 
from  Belgium,  they  are  able  by  a  quick  transition,  and  often 
apparently  without  change  of  plant,  to  turn  out  iron  sheets  for  cor¬ 
rugated  roofing.  If  American  or  German  competition  makes  it  not 
worth  their  while  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  tubes  for  cycles , 
they  turn  to  bedsteads,  collar-studs,  or  hairpins.  Iron  and  brass 
are  their  staple  material.  Anything  that  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  make  out  of  that  material  the  men  of  Birmingham  can  and  do 
make ;  and  the  kind  of  thing  they  make  out  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  the  demand  at  the  moment  is  for  a  tubular  bridge 
or  a  trumpet,  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady,  or  sheet  armour  for  a 
belted  cruiser. 
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Their  wealth  is  not  realised  so  much  by  what  may  be  called 
profits  in  market  overt  as  by  their  capacity  to  “buy”  well,  in 
devising  means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and  on 
discount  for  ready  cash.  Social  consequence  is  the  corollary  of 
a  big  banking  account  and  a  big  house.  Even  a  big  banking 
account,  however,  unaccompanied  by  a  big  house,  gives  little 
social  consequence  to  a  man  in  Birmingham ;  and  men  are  con¬ 
tinually  dying  there  with  a  Probate-record  of  .-£100,000  whose 
existence,  if  it  had  ever  been  known,  had  been  forgotten  until  it 
ceased.  Genealogy  they  care  nothing  about ;  for  uniformity  of 
occupation  breeds  no  class  distinctions  during  life,  nor  violates  the 
levelling  democracy  of  the  grave  after  death.  They  are  all  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and  if  some  manufacture  in  a  little  shed  at  the  back  of 
their  dwelling-house  they  are  equally  manufacturers  with  those 
who  cover  acres  with  their  groaning  machinery  and  employ  five 
thousand  hands  in  the  canal-bisected  expanses  of  the  adjacent 
Black  Country.  All  interests  are  identical.  The  touch  of  occu¬ 
pation  makes  the  whole  race  kin.  A  sympathy  in  toil  ensures  a 
fellowship  in  danger.  If,  therefore,  a  stranger  hit  one  he  hits 
the  lot ;  and  the  outrage  is  resented  down  to  the  latest  dusty 
neophyte  at  the  anvil.  Withal,  they  are  a  very  proud,  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  virile  race.  What  though  they  wear  monkey-jackets, 
and  are,  in  working  hours,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  outward 
appearance  from  the  artisans  they  employ,  they  hold  in  very 
slight  estimation  the  silk  hat  and  frock-coat  of  the  outer  world. 
The  homogeneity  that  distinguishes  their  occupations,  their  facile 
volition  in  commercial  resource,  extends  also  to  their  modes  of 
thought,  their  motives,  and  their  conduct.  The  same  qualities  in 
a  public  man  that  appeal  to  any  of  them  appeal  to  all  of  them. 
The  same  impulses  that  move  the  individual  move  the  multitude. 
Hence ,  though  they  are  often  engaged  in  fierce  trade  disputes  and 
competitions  amongst  themselves,  they  always  present  a  common 
front  to  an  outside  enemy.  The  expression,  “  the  men  of 
London,”  “  the  men  of  Liverpool,”  “  the  men  of  Glasgow,”  as 
designations  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  possesses  a  w’holly 
different  meaning  from  the  expression,  “  the  men  of  Birming¬ 
ham,”  as  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the  Midlands. 
The  “men  of  Birmingham”  are  by  birth,  instinct,  training, 
associations,  and  interest  Birmingham  men.  This  doubtless 
accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  their  racial  insularity.  Hence  when 
they  speak  to  the  country  and  when  they  demonstrate  they  do 
so,  not  as  Englishmen  merely,  but  more  particularly  as  Birming¬ 
ham  men,  with  one  aim  and  with  one  voice,  strident  and 
unmistakable. 

While  they  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  in  their  own  affairs 
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the  most  conservative  body  of  men  it  is  possible  to  meet,  in 
politics  they  are  the  most  democratic.  But  they  have  always  been 
loyal  and  true,  except  when  unwarrantably  attacked  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  buccaneers  like  Eupert.  It  is  true  that  the  men  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  do  not  think  deeply.  They  are  inspired,  controlled,  and 
protected  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  or  sagacity  that  is  con¬ 
genital  in  them,  and  which,  w’hen  applied  to  the  scrutiny  of 
political  propositions,  enables  them  unerringly  to  distinguish  the 
practicable  from  the  chimerical.  Having  always  been  in  the  van 
of  politics  in  the  past,  their  knowledge  is  not  of  the  ad  captandum 
kind  which  makes  men  unduly  elated  or  dejected  over  political 
questions.  Their  political  knowledge  is  sound,  their  political 
traditions  are  historical.  They  understand  that  there  are  prin¬ 
ciples  even  in  politics,  and  so  they  are  able  to  look  upon  the 
undulations  of  politics  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  Hence  they  have  invariably  been  the  first  to  realise  political 
possibilities,  and  to  agitate  for  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  saying 
‘  ‘  What  Birmingham  demands  to-day  the  country  will  want  to¬ 
morrow.”  Their  actions  are  always  straightforward  and  their 
methods  are  never  devious.  They  always  know  what  they  want, 
and  go  for  it  as  one  man,  without  pausing  to  consider  those  side 
issues  which  often  obscure  the  vision  of  more  subtle  but  less 
practical  minds.  As  for  altruism,  though  they  may  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  practise  the  thing.  They  are,  alike  in 
their  business  and  in  their  public  aims,  absolutely  unselfish. 
Utilitarianism  has  never  been  better  illustrated  than  in  their 
methods.  That  there  may  be  men  outside  Birmingham  pos¬ 
sessing  a  certain  kind  of  artistic  or  “flash”  ability,  men  who 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  by  means  of  rigid  logic,  men  who, 
when  they  go  wrong,  do  so  with  great  ingenuity,  Birmingham 
men  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  But  with  Birmingham  men  the 
only  indication  of  sterling,  abiding  talent  is  the  rapid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  from  business.  To  them  there  is  only  one  raison 
d’etre  of  talent  :  to  amass  wealth  quick  and  early.  The  abstract 
kind  of  talent  which  leaves  its  possessor  in  a  small  house  they  not 
only  do  not  understand  but  entertain  great  contempt  for.  They 
only  look  at  material  results.  Whether -those  results  are  really 
due  to  what  is  known  as  talent  or  to  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
negations  they  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  tree  is  judged  by 
its  fruit. 

This  unrelieved  materialism  obtrudes  itself  even  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  their  thoroughfares — Corporation  Street,  New  Street, 
Bristol  Eoad,  Wheeleys  Koad,  Carpenters  Eoad,  Arthur  Road — 
no  poetry,  no  sentiment,  no  imagination ;  stern  business  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Truly  a  race  of  ironsides — grave,  deter- 
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mined,  and  insular;  possessing  little,  if  anything,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  a  race  with  whom  Plato  would 
have  delighted  to  hold  communion,  and  such,  probably,  as  he 
would  have  chosen  for  the  experiment  of  his  model  Kepublic. 
That ,  then ,  was  the  character  of  the  Municipality ;  and  these 
the  characteristics  of  the  Men  of  Birmingham.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  it  was  distinguished  by  its  immutability  in  a  period  of 
endless  mutation ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  by  a  rugged  in¬ 
dependence  and  an  implacable  materialism  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sentimental  and  the  imaginative  in  every  shape  and  form. 

Such,  then,  wns  the  race  of  men  upon  whom,  within  living 
memory,  the  privilege  of  the  Franchise  for  the  first  time  fell, 
conferring  upon  them  all  the  freshness  and  force,  the  enthusiasm 
and  adventure  of  a  new  power  without  direction  how  to  use  it, 
and  without  the  capacity  for  sustained  and  lucid  articulation.  For 
a  period  of  forty  years,  while  the  municipality  stood  still,  the 
men  of  Birmingham  demonstrated,  counter-demonstrated,  and 
heaved  about  in  a  chaos  of  political  aspirations — an  organic  chaos, 
which  was  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  splendid  force  of 
character  and  example  of  Dr.  Dale  and  George  Dawson,  who,  with 
a  firm  but  tender  solicitude,  brooded  like  benignant  spirits  over  the 
turbulent  elements. 

Now,  had  this  state  of  things  existed  in  any  other  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  amongst  a  people  not  possessing  the  peculiar  characteristics 
that  distinguished  the  men  of  Birmingham  from  all  other  people, 
a  visit  at  a  critical  time  like  that,  from,  say,  Mr.  Disraeli,  would 
probably  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  men’s  ideas  to  some 
glorious  but  unattainable  Beulah-land.  He  would  have  allured 
them  by  his  exquisite  demeanour.  He  would  have  confounded 
them  by  a  panoply  of  paradox,  or  dazzled  them  with  corrusca- 
tions  of  fancy.  Telling  them  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  he  would  have  crystallised  all  their  nebulous  aspirations 
into  some  cryptic  epigram,  and  dismissed  them  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  everything  would  be  all  right.  i\Ir.  Gladstone  would 
probably  have  led  them  through  a  tortuous  maze  of  sentences, 
the  impossibility  of  understanding  which  they  would  have  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  own  defective  comprehensions,  and  have  gone  away 
full  of  confidence  that  the  resources  of  civilisation  were  not 
exhausted.  Lord  Fiosebcry  might  have  recommended  the  return 
of  Hercules  from  the  Himalayas,  and  satisfaction  would  haw 
beamed  in  their  countenances,  and  they  would  have  gone  home 
delighted.  The  gilded  dust  would  have  blinded  them.  But 
these  expedients  would  not  have  done  with  the  men  of  Birming¬ 
ham  at  any  time ;  for,  knowing  how  greatly  a  coat  of  colouring 
changed  the  appearance  of  a  bare  wall,  they  have  always  been 
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equally  sensible  of  its  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  a  bare  fact. 
They  would  have  frowned  at  the  epigram  and  trampled  upon  the 
paradox.  They  would  not  have  tried  to  understand  either,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  practical,  it  was  not  business.  If  indeed  the 
orator  had  persisted  in  spite  of  their  impatience ,  they  would  have 
stormed  the  platform,  and  dipped  him  in  the  nearest  horse-^wnd. 
They  were  not  trained  to  recondite  allusions,  and  allegory  was  a 
thing  for  the  consumption  of  poets  or  the  bucolic  mind.  The  man 
for  them  must  be  a  practical  man,  one  of  themselves,  possessing 
all  the  qualities  which  they  ^wssessed,  but  j^xisscssing  also  a  talent 
which  they  themselves  never  had,  the  talent  of  lucid,  sustained, 
unadorned  articulation. 

At  this  period  it  happened  that  there  Had  sat  for  some  little 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  their  city  a  3"oung  man 
who  had  shown  in  many  ways  that  he  possessed  many  of  those 
attributes.  He  had  given  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  city,  and,  what  was  more,  a  particularly  sagacious  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  character  of  Birmingham  men.  Though  not  a 
Birmingham  man  by  birth,  he  had  been  caught  young.  His 
forefathers  had  been  associated  with  Birmingham  industries. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  young  man  was  one  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  for  all  purposes  he  had  shown  that  ho  possessed  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  faculty  of  assimilating  their  characteristies. 
He  was  equipped,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  all  the  positive  quali¬ 
ties,  and,  as  it  delusively  appeared,  even  more  bountifully  with 
those  heavenly  deficiencies  which  made  him  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Birmingham  race.  He  had  for  years  worked  in  their  midst,  been 
engaged  in  the  very  occupations  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  was 
a  teacher  in  their  Sunday  schools  and  in  their  evening  classes ; 
had  declaimed  in  their  debating  societies,  and  was  not  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  platforms  of  some  of  their  outlying  districts. 
Those  who  had  heard  him ,  said  he  could  speak  admirably  ;  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  business,  and  was  not  in  the  least  degree  a 
superior  person.  His  ward  constituents  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
him.  Certain  vague  sentiments  which  he  had  from  time  to  time 
given  utterance  to,  touching  the  Equal  Bights  of  Man  and  other 
such  matters,  were  alluring.  In  the  Council  he  had  already 
become  a  very  considerable  person.  Now  and  then  aldermanic 
grumblings,  occasioned  by  some  hitherto  unknown  activity, 
leaked  out.  Ambling  officials  creaked  and  grumbled  but  seemed 
to  move  faster  than  of  yore.  It  was  whispered  that  the  j^oung 
man  who  was  thus  stirring  the  dry  bones  had,  by  some  process  of 
cornering  and  cutting  down  prices  in  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  been  able  to  force  out  of  the  market  all  the  men  who, 
in  a  smaller  w^ay,  had  been  engaged  in  businesses  similar  to 
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his  own  ;  that  he  had  bought  them  all  out,  and,  having  thus  reared 
a  great  monopoly  of  his  own,  had  given  the  dispossessed  rivals 
berths  in  it.  That,  though  subsequently  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
certainly  appealed  to  the  men  of  Birmingham  and  indicated  real 
business  capacity,  and  marked  him  out  as  a  man  after  their  own 
hearts — a  thoroughly  practical  business  man. 

Sometimes  on  the  public  platform  Dr.  Dale  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  this  young  man — earnest-looking,  with  side  whiskers, 
and  wearing  an  eye-glass.  He  spoke  much  to  their  liking  in 
language  of  which  they  understood  every  word.  At  first  they 
certainly  looked  askance  at  the  eyeglass ;  but  the  earnestness  and 
incision  of  the  wearer  gradually  overbore  any  misgivings  on  that 
account.  Before  they  knew  how,  they  felt  that  something  was 
being  done.  There  seemed  to  be  more  method  in  their  discus¬ 
sions.  They  came  away  with  a  certain  vague  impression  that 
their  impulses  were  undergoing  some  sort  of  direction.  The  bois¬ 
terous  palaver  of  years  somehow  or  another  resolved  itself  into 
tangible  wu’itten  resolutions.  Objects,  though  still  distant,  seemed 
to  take  a  clearer  shape.  They  began  gradually  to  ascend  from 
indefinite  reverie  to  palpable  cogitation.  Before  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  or  where  they  were,  they  saw  themselves  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  London  papers  as  the  ‘  ‘  Birmingham  Caucus  ’  ’ ; 
and  w’ere  too  proud  to  own  their  surprise  at  finding  that  many 
of  the  towns  in  the  country  were  testing  the  views  of  their  par¬ 
liamentary  candidates  by  the  very  resolutions  which  had  been 
read  out  at  their  Birmingham  meetings  by  the  young  man  with 
the  eye-glass — resolutions  which  they  themselves  with  uplifted 
hands  had  helped  to  carry.  There  was  not  a  man  of  them  but 
felt,  in  the  pride  of  his  individualism,  that  he  had  had  something 
to  do  with  it  all.  And  when  the  stirring  times  of  action  at  last 
came,  and  in  great  phalanx  they  hurled  themselves  against  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  seemed  to  them  only  in  the  divine 
order  of  things  that  the  man  who  waved  them  on  w^as  the  young 
man  with  the  eye-glass,  and  that. 

When  forward  rang  the  voices  then. 

Of  the  many  his  was  one. 

Thus  was  the  unorganised  political  energy  of  Birmingham  in- 
cor|X)rated,  and  the  young  man  with  the  eyeglass  became  not  only 
its  Articulate  Interpreter  to  the  nation,  but  a  nidus  in  which  its 
profoundest  aspirations  were  nourished  into  maturity.  Illustrat¬ 
ing  in  his  person  in  a  supreme  degree  all  the  peculiar  positive 
qualities,  and  apparently  with  one  exception,  all  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Birmingham  character,  it  was  made  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  the  unreserved  support  and  confidence  of  Birmingham 
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men  :  a  support  and  confidence  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
in  English  political  history  been  extended  to  anyone,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  wdll  never  be  extended  to  anyone  again.  The 
one  exception  was,  that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  lucid  and 
sustained  expression,  a  faculty  which  no  real  Birmingham  man 
had  ever  up  to  that  time,  and  few  have  since,  possessed;  but  a 
faculty  which  was  of  all  things  the  most  essential  if  that  incoherent 
political  energy  was  ever  to  eventuate  in  any  practical  fruition. 
Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  that  time  been  a  great  orator  merely, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded ;  for  one  essential  ingredient  of 
true  oratory  is  imagination,  and  the  exercise  of  that  alarming 
quality  w’ould  at  once  have  shown  them  that  he  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  one  of  themselves.  Even  John  Bright,  armed  as  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  alluring  genius  of  expres¬ 
sion,  never  took  root  in  Birmingham.  He  was  amongst  them 
for  a  time  representing  a  mere  parliamentary  division  of  their 
city,  but  was  never  of  them,  and  only  barely  escaped  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  Mr.  Chamberlain  possessed  only  the  peculiar  positive  qualities 
of  Birmingham  men,  he  would  have  been  of  no  use  whatever  to 
them,  because  what  Birmingham  men  required  was  a  plain  Arti¬ 
culate  Interpreter  who  was  not  a  stranger.  They  knew  not  then 
of  the  hidden  springs  in  their  man. 

Though  some  of  his  ideas  at  that  time  were  looked  upon  as 
Utopian,  and  were  no  doubt  in  reality  so,  the  essentially  practical 
side  of  his  character  was  ahvays  carefully  obtruded,  and  so  he 
was  able  to  maintain  that  equipoise  of  public  confidence  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  successful  political  career  at  all  times  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  For  while  he  talked  airily  on  public  platforms  of  Nationali¬ 
sation  of  Land  or  of  Free  Education,  the  columns  of  the  local 
Press  testified  that  he  had  succeeded  from  his  place  in  the 
Council  in  inducing  the  Corporation  to  purchase  the  Gas  Works ; 
and  w^hen  later  he  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  allur¬ 
ing  prospect  of  Old-age  Pensions  and  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
the  published  accounts  of  the  Corporation  showred  that  the 
Borough  Fund  had  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  a  year  by 
revenue  derived  from  those  same  Gas  Works.  Did  he  lead  them 
by  the  green-ways  of  life  and  show  them  the  contented  cow 
serenely  browsing  on  cowslips  upon  a  cottage  plot  of  three  ver¬ 
dant  acres,  w^hich  might  be  theirs?  they  knew  that  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  plans  and  calculations  a  palatial  street  had  been  driven 
through  the  rookeries  of  their  city.  In  a  democracy  the  practical 
side  must  never  be  lost  sight  of !  No  one  knew  so  well  as  he  the 
men  he  had  to  deal  wdth.  Having  thus  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  for  political  recognition — 
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Advanced,  forced  back, 

Now  high,  now  low. 

While  the  pennons  rose  and  fell ; 

having  sat  on  their  Council,  presided  as  chairman  of  their  School 
Board,  and  as  their  chief  magistrate,  having  beautified  their  city, 
replenished  their  exchequer,  and  lessened  the  burden  of  their 
rates,  he  had  erected  to  him  a  great  monument  in  the  centre 
of  their  city,  and  was  then  sent — the  pillar  of  their  democracy— 
to  sit  in  a  National  Senate,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  a  man 
who,  national  rumour  had  it,  was  a  “  Boanerges  in  outlandish 
costume,  whose  main  object  in  life  was  to  overthrow  first  the 
throne  and  then  the  altar,”  an  alarm,  however,  which  faded  into 
astonishment  when  there  rose  from  the  green  benches  to  make 
his  maiden  speech  a  quiet,  soft-spoken,  cultured,  daintily-groomed 
gentleman,  with  a  clear  incisive  voice,  a  perfect  self-control,  a 
great  readiness  of  repartee,  able  to  wield  with  equal  dexterity  the 
arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule,  and  eliciting  even  from  the  fas¬ 
tidious  Disraeli  the  expression ,  ‘  ‘  Why ,  he  wears  his  monocle  like 
a  gentleman.”  What  might  have  been  his  fate  had  he  not  been 
blessed  with  failure  in  his  first  parliamentary  contest  at  Sheffield 
the  general  history  of  exotics  may  give  some  indication.  Like  the 
tallness  of  the  pine  upon  Norwegian  hills,  the  political  altitude  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  due  to  the  depth,  but  rather  to  the  con¬ 
genial  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tentacles  are  fixed.  But  the 
unerring  instinct  by  which  in  those  early  times  he  lured  and  w'on 
the  reluctant  confidence  of  the  men  of  Birmingham,  pales  into 
insignificance  before  the  sagacity  by  which  during  thirty  years 
he  has  been  able  to  maintain  it  against  the  assaults  of  enemies. 
During  a  period  of  thirty  years  this  marvellous  relationship  has 
menaced,  it  has  overthrown,  it  has  set  up  ministries  and  rulers, 
and  while  it  subsists  the  steps  of  any  party  to  which,  for  the  time 
being,  it  is  opposed,  are  on  the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano. 

George  Benyon  Harris. 


sm  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  LIFE  AND  MATTER. 

I. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  Analysis  of  his  own  Position. — His 
“  Four  Keys.” 

Some  months  ago  I  published  in  this  Review  certain  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  endeavouring 
to  exhibit  science  as  the  handmaid  of  a  revived  theology.  To 
these  observations  he  replied  with  a  few  of  his  own,  observing 
that  his  own  position  would  soon  be  explained  more  fully  in  a 
volume  he  was  about  to  publish.  That  volume — ”  Life  and 
Matter” — has  by  this  time  appeared;  and  I  shall  use  it  here 
to  illustrate  with  more  precision  than  before  what,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  are  the  defects  of  his  theological  reasoning. 

Sir  Oliver  will  recognise  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  disrespect 
for  himself ;  and  the  criticism  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter  in 
no  way  runs  counter  to  the  conclusions  which  he  desires  to  reach. 
The  general  gist  of  it  is  no  more  than  this,  that  he  seeks  to 
reach  these  conclusions  in  unsatisfactory  ways,  which  leave 
those  who  have  followed  him  worse  off  than  they  were 
before. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  is,  with  his  own  guidance,  to  identify 
the  principal  points  which,  as  a  theologian,  he  desires  to  make. 
In  doing  this,  the  form  of  his  recent  book  will  help  us. 

Just  as  Kant’s  philosophy  took  the  form  of  an  attack  on  Hume, 
so  does  this  volume  of  Sir  Oliver’s  take  the  form  of  an  attack 
on  Haeckel.  Haeckel’s  philosophical  teaching  may  be  summed 
up  thus  :  All  existence  consists  of  a  single  universal  substance, 
of  which  energy,  etheric  strain,  weight,  mass,  life,  consciousness, 
personality,  are  all  ditferent  aspects,  or  attributes,  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  ;  life  emerging  in  accordance  with  laws  of  the  same  order 
as  those  to  which  all  other  phenomena,  commonly  called  lifeless, 
are  due.  Thus  the  individual  mind,  apart  from  its  antecedents 
and  environment,  has  no  more  causality  than  a  wave  has;  and, 
like  a  wave,  it  comes  to  an  end  when  its  component  parts  are 
dissociated.  Moreover,  purpose,  which  characterises  the  in¬ 
dividual  life,  belongs  to  the  individual  only,  and  not  to  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  follows  that  free-will  and  im¬ 
mortality  are  delusions,  and  that  no  such  general  Intelligence 
as  the  theist’s  God  exists.  Such,  says  Haeckel,  are  the  three 
great  conclusions  of  science.  It  is  these  three  conclusions  that 
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Sir  Oliver  sets  himself  to  oppose.  He  undertakes  to  show  that 
science  offers  no  warrant  for  them  whatsoever,  and  puts  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  full  belief  in  their  opposites — a  belief 
that  the  individual  man  is  at  once  free  and  immortal,  and  that 
the  universe  is  ruled  by  a  Deity  with  reference  to  man’s  welfare. 

Sir  Oliver,  in  an  Address  on  Science  and  Eeligion,  delivered 
by  him  at  the  City  Temple  after  his  book  was  written,  says  that 
he  supports  his  opposition  to  Haeckel  by  four  main  lines  of 
argument,  which  he  calls  “the  four  keys”  to  his  apologetic. 
We  will  be  guided  by  his  own  analysis. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  relates  to  the  ”  Oneness  ”  of 
things.  His  contention  is  that,  though  all  things  are  in  a  sense 
one,  science  affords  us  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  what 
Haeckel  calls  “  Substance,”  with  its  endless  sequence  of  vanish¬ 
ing  and  determined  phenomena,  is  co-cxtensive  with  all  exist¬ 
ence.  Therefore,  all  negations  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor¬ 
tality,  founded  on  this  assumption,  arc  valueless. 

His  second  argument  relates  to  the  nature  of  life  and  person¬ 
ality.  Admitting  the  probability  that  the  organic  world  is  de¬ 
rived  from,  and  continuous  with  the  inorganic,  he  maintains  that 
actual  life  does  not  originate  in  the  organisms  themselves,  but 
is  a  sort  of  precipitate,  belonging  to  another  order  of  things, 
which  forms  itself  on,  or  in,  the  organised  substance,  ‘‘  as  dew 
does  on  a  pane  of  glass.”  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  life  dies  with  the  body ;  whilst  there  are  in 
personality  elements  which  suggest  that  it  is  inherently  inde¬ 
structible. 

His  third  argument  relates  to  Haeckel’s  idea  that  evolution 
leaves  no  room  for  any  belief  in  a  guiding  and  intelligent  Pro¬ 
vidence.  He  maintains  on  the  contrary  that,  without  such  provi¬ 
dential  guidance,  no  evolution  of  any  kind  would  have  been 
possible. 

His  fourth  argument,  which  is  merely  a  devcloj^ment  of  this 
last,  relates  to  what  he  calls  ”  Control.”  He  maintains  that  the 
energy  by  which  matter  is  moved,  imparts  to  it  movement  only, 
but  is  powerless  to  make  it  move  in  any  specific  direction.  In 
order  that  matter  may  be  moved  so  as  to  produce  intelligible 
results,  energy  requires  to  be  guided  by  some  influence  external 
to  itself,  which  neither  creates  it  nor  destroys  it,  but  uses  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  world,  this  influence  is  an  intelligent  Deity. 
In  the  case  of  the  individual  organism,  it  is  an  individual  will, 
by  w’hich  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  directed,  “and  which  sup¬ 
plements  or  accompanies  its  laws,  but  contradicts,  or  traverses 
them,  no  whit.” 

Thus  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  of  which  science 
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seemed  to  have  deprived  us,  are  now,  according  to  Sir  Oliver, 
being  given  back  to  us  by  science  itself,  better  attested  and  more 
assured  than  ever. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  arguments  in  detail.  Without 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  scientific  reasoning  in  any  of 
them,  we  shall  find  that,  however  plausible  they  may  seem  when 
stated  briefiy,  they  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  are  closely 
investigated. 


II. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  “  First  Key.” — The  Oneness  of  Things 

CONSISTENT  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  UNIVERSES. 

Sir  Oliver,  in  his  own  way,  is  as  pronounced  a  monist  as 
Professor  Haeckel  is.  ‘‘All  i)iiilosophy ,”  he  says  (p.  10,  ‘‘Life 
and  ^Matter  ”),  ‘‘  aims  at  being  monistic.  The  only  question  is, 
what  sort  of  monism  are  wc  to  aim  at?  ”  Monism,  he  says, 
may  be  of  two  kinds — the  ‘‘  lofty  ”  kind,  and  the  ‘‘  degraded  ” 
kind.  Professor  Haeckel’s  is  the  latter;  and  it  is  degraded,  not 
because  it  is  monistic,  but  because  it  is  monistic  in  too  narrow 
a  sense.  ‘‘  It  limits  the  term  mind  to  that  of  which  we  are  our¬ 
selves  aware,  and  the  term  matter,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  and 
other  visible  bodies.”  ‘‘Lofty”  monism  is  much  wider,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  scientific  also. 

The  truth  is,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  continues,  that  not  only  do 
we  not  know  scientifically  that  matter  and  energy,  united  as 
“substance,”  are  everything;  but  recent  scientific  research  has 
definitely  shown  us  that  they  cannot  be.  It  has  shown  us  that 
material  atoms,  once  thought  simple  and  indestructible,  are  com¬ 
posite  things  made  up  of  electrons,  which  are  made  up  in  their 
turn  of  ‘  ‘  twists  ”  or  “  knots  ’  ’  of  ether ;  and  it  is  quite  conceiv¬ 
able,  according  to  our  present  lights,  that  such  twists  may  be 
untwistaible,  and  also  capable  of  being  produced  de  novo  (p.  32). 
Should  such  an  untwisting  of  electron-knots  take  place,  “  we 
should  have  to  confess  that  the  properties  of  matter  were  gone, 
and  that  everything  that  by  any  stretch  of  language  could  be 
called  matter  was  destroyed  ” ;  whilst  if  the  electron-knots 
should  be  found  twisting  themselves,  or  were  capable  of  being 
twisted,  de  novo  (as  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case)  “  the 
destruction  and  creation  of  matter  ”  would  be  exhibited  as 
proved  facts.  Indeed,  “  they  are  (already)  well  within  the  range 
of  scientific  conception,  and  may  bo  within  the  realm  of  experi¬ 
mental  possibility  ”  (p.  33). 

Thus,  says  Sir  Oliver,  by  the  methods  of  materialism  itself, 
we  are  learning  that  matter  is  dependent  on  a  universe  not 
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material,  in  which  all  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter  are  alto¬ 
gether  “  destroyed  ”  and  “  gone.”  What,  then,  can  there  be 
in  anything  that  science  has  revealed  to  us,  to  show  that  there 
may  not  be  any  number  of  immaterial  universes  likewise,  which 
interact  with  the  material  universe  just  as  the  universe  of  ether 
does,  but  resemble  the  ether  in  not  being  bound  down  by  any 
of  the  properties  and  degrading  limitations  of  matter?  And  why 
cannot  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality  be  realities  introduced 
into  the  world  of  matter  from  these?  True,  he  proceeds,  ‘‘  the 
philosophic  nionist  of  the  widest  kind”  is  fully  prepared  for  the 
discovery  that  mind,  in  its  ‘‘  loftiest”  sense,  and  all  such 
universes,  are  ‘‘eternally  and  intimately  connected”  as 
‘‘  different  aspects  of  the  same  fundamental  unity.”  But  this 
is  a  quite  different  kind  of  monism  from  the  ‘‘  miserable  ” 
monism  of  Haeckel ,  ‘  ‘  which  limits  mind  to  that  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  conscious,”  and  ”  matter  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  and 
other  visible  bodies.” 

Now,  though  Sir  Oliver  may  be  perfectly  correct  as  to  the 
purely  scientitic  positions  incorporated  in  the  above  argument, 
a  moment’s  examination  will  show  that  the  argument  in  its 
philosophic  bearings  rests  from  beginning  to  end  on  confusion 
and  misconception ;  and,  if  it  suggests  any  conclusion  at  all, 
suggests  the  precise  conclusions  which  Sir  Oliver  desires  to 
disprove. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  that  relates  to  God,  the  two 
points  which  Sir  Oliver  is  seeking  to  establish  are  these — that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  knowledge  which  science  gives  us  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  moral  freedom  and  individual  immortality  of 
-  man ;  and  lie  endeavours  to  make  this  point  good  by  arguing 
from  the  analogy  of  ether  that  universes  may  exist  no  less  real 
than  the  material,  but  affording  possibilities  which  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  matter  are  wanting. 

Now  if  the  analogy  of  the  ether  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  in 
preparing  for  Freedom  and  Immortality  a  place  among  scientific 
possibilities,  from  which  the  facts  and  analogies  of  the  world  of 
matter  would  exclude  them,  ether,  besides  being  deficient  in  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  must  possess  two  properties  which 
matter  and  its  manifestations  do  not  possess.  In  the  first  place, 
ether  must  be  such  that,  in  what  Sir  Oliver  calls  ‘‘  individual 
!)its  ”  of  it,  strains  and  movements  are  possible  which  arc  not 
determined  by  any  causal  connection  with  the  ether  outside 
themselves.  Otherwise,  ctherial  freedom  would  be  just  as  im¬ 
possible  as  material.  In  the  second  place,  ether  must  be  such 
that  its  individual  bits  or  aggregates,  unlike  the  individualised 
aggregates  of  matter,  are  capable,  when  once  compounded,  of 
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becoming  for  ever  indissoluble.  Only  on  these  two  assumptions 
can  the  analogy  of  etherial  phenomena  suggest  the  possibility  of 
the  Freedom  and  Immortality  of  individual  lives. 

But  if  we  consider  how  Sir  Oliver  deals  with  ether,  when  he 
is  treating  it  as  a  man  of  science  and  not  as  a  religious  apologist, 
we  find  that,  instead  of  ascribing  to  it  any  such  properties  as 
these,  his  whole  reasoning  is  founded  on  assumptions  of  an 
entirely  opposite  character.  He  assumes  that  the  behaviour  of 
ether,  however  different  from  that  of  matter,  is  no  less  uniform, 
determined,  and  theoretically  calculable.  And  he  farther  as¬ 
sumes — indeed,  declares  it  to  be  the  natural  scientific  presump¬ 
tion — that  the  individualised  phenomena  of  ether  are,  like  those 
of  matter,  essentially  temporary  and  dissoluble.  How,  then, 
does  the  analogy  of  the  etherial  world  tend  to  render  scientifically 
possible  a  belief  in  a  Freedom  and  Immortality  which  the 
analogies  and  facts  of  the  material  world,  taken  by  themselves, 
exclude? 

The  entire  argument  is  illusory,  and  the  distinction  on  which 
it  rests  between  matter  and  ether  fictitious,  as  Sir  Oliver  him¬ 
self  at  moments,  with  an  odd  inconsistency,  admits.  This 
argument,  however,  is  at  best  merely  a  general  one.  The  argu¬ 
ment  which  follows  it — his  “second  key” — affects  to  be  more 
precise.  Let  us  see  if  this  in  reality  has  any  greater  value. 

III. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  “Second  Key.’’ — Life  must  belong  to 
A  Universe  different  from  the  Universe  of  Energy. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  specific  contention  that  life  is 
demonstrably  not  a  form  of  that  energy  which  pervades  with  its 
uniform'  operation  the  world  of  ponderable  matter.  Were  it  a 
form  of  this  energy,  it  would  necessarily.  Sir  Oliver  says,  when¬ 
ever  an  organism  dies,  reappear  in  some  other  form — its  equiva¬ 
lent  :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  happens.  Life,  therefore,  must 
be  something  which  adds  itself  to  the  organism  from  elsewhere, 
as  soon  as  the  organism  is  ready  for  it.  If  this  be  so,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  Haeckel’s  two  main  arguments  at  once  fall  to  the  ground 
— namely,  that  the  living  will  is  determined  by  the  mechanism 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  individual  life  ceases  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  brain  is  decomposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite 
conclusion  at  once  becomes  the  natural  one — namely,  that  life, 
this  alien  visitant,  uses  the  brain  as  its  instrument,  but  is  not  a 
product  or  function  of  it.  Indeed,  says  Sir  Oliver,  the  common 
phrase — “  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ’’ — should  alone  be 
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enough  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  situation.  For  organ  is  a  name 
popularly  given  to  an  instrument  of  music.  Without  this  in¬ 
strument  the  organist  could  not  play  anything ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  gets  out  of  order,  his  playing  becomes  imperfect  and  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  at  last  wholly  ceases.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  when  we  are  listening  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  music  there  is 
no  musician  at  the  key-board,  and  that  organ  and  organist  are 
one. 

The  argument  is  a  very  old  one;  and  it  might,  in  imagin¬ 
able  circumstances,  have  the  precise  force  that  Sir  Oliver  and 
his  friends  attribute  to  it.  But  these  circumstances  are  not  the 
circumstances  that  exist.  The  brain,  when  injured,  or  in  re^ 
sponse  to  purely  physical  stimuli,  is  capable  not  only  of  refusing 
to  play  any  intelligible  tunes  at  all,  but  also  of  substituting  one 
intelligible  tune  for  another.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  Gage  case, 
the  patient,  previously  a  reverent  man,  acquired,  after  an  injury 
to  his  brain,  habits  of  gross  profanity.  As  Sir  Oliver  has  no 
doubt  read  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Myers,  characters  have  been 
known  to  alternate,  as  the  result  of  nervous  crises,  so  that  a  boy, 
for  example,  w’ho  in  one  condition  was  very  gentle,  committed 
when  in  another  condition  a  peculiarly  wanton  murder.  In  the 
face  of  facts  like  these ,  what  the  parable  of  the  organ  suggests  to 
us  is  that  the  organ  is  really  the  originator  of  whatever  tunes 
proceed  from  it,  and  that  the  organist  is  merely  a  piece  of  its 
mechanism,  after  all.  It  is  in  facts  like  these  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  lies.  These  facts  Sir  Oliver  altogether  ignores ;  and 
the  moment  they  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  analogy  of 
the  organist  proves  nothing. 

We  shall  find,  indeed,  that,  as  he  goes  on  with  his  argument, 
he  admits  the  entire  inconclusiveness  of  this  early  part  himself ; 
for  he  declares  that,  in  spite  of  its  “  transcendental  ”  and  “  im¬ 
material  ’  ’  essence ,  the  individual  life  may  be ,  and  in  countless 
cases  is,  as  determined  and  as  transitory  as  it  would  bo  were  it 
a  function  of  the  material  brain.  Its  Freedom  and  Immortality 
are  dependent  on  causes  not  yet  alluded  to.  We  here  come  to 
one  of  the  oddest  portions  of  Sir  Oliver’s  scientific  reasoning. 

The  history  of  life  on  this  planet,  as  read  by  science,  divides 
itself,  he  says,  into  two  great  stages  (pp.  88,  89).  Eife  was  at 
first — it  is  among  the  lower  animals  still — merely  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  appetites,  which  appetites,  according  to  their  strength, 
moved  the  living  things  as  though  they  were  “  electro-magnetic 
automata.”  In  this  stage  life,  immaterial  and  hyper-organic 
though  it  was,  was  not  individually  free,  and  there  was  no  in¬ 
dividual  ‘  ‘  responsibility  ’  ’ ;  and  in  this  stage  man  himself  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  period  of  his  history.  But  at  “a  certain 
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stage  of  the  evolutionary  process  ’  ’  two  epoch-making  changes 
took  place.  Consciousness  of  the  appetites  became  supplemented 
in  man  (or  at  least  the  higher  races  of  men)  by  a  consciousness 
of  “self.”  Man  thereupon  “became  able  to  look  before  and 
after,”  learning  from  the  past  what  to  “  strive  for  strenuously  ” 
in  the  future ;  and ,  ‘  ‘  although  he  still  obeyed  the  strongest 
motives  doubtless,”  he  mysteriously  acquired  the  powder  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  strength  of  these  motives  should  be.  In  other 
words.  Freedom  at  last  appeared. 

Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  life,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  no  individual  immortality.  Individual  lives 
formed  themselves  on  or  in  the  perishing  organisms,  and  dis¬ 
solved  hack  into  the  general  substance  of  the  life-world,  as  punc¬ 
tually  as  the  organisms  did  into  the  general  substance  of  the 
matter-world.  They  only  became  immortal  when  they  began 
to  acquire  a  quality  which  Sir  Oliver  explains  thus.  What  wc 
roughly  call  existence,  he  says,  is  divisible  into  two  categories — 
the  things  that  have  “real  existence,”  and  the  things  that  are 
“trivial  and  accidental.”  In  the  material  world,  energy  has 
real  existence,  and  is,  consequently,  as  a  whole,  immortal.  An 
individual  cloud  is  a  mere  “  triviality,”  and  an  “  accident.”  It 
is  consequently  mortal,  and  disappears  into  generalised  aqueous 
vapour.  Individual  lives,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  resembled 
such  dissolving  clouds.  The  great  change  came  and  immortality 
became  a  fact,  when  individual  lives  learned  the  secret  of  turn¬ 
ing  themselves  into  real  existences.  A  life  which  is  real  is  “  a 
soul,”  and  a  soul  is  in  its  nature  imperishable.  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  “  test  ”  of  whether  a  soul  is  a  soul  really?  for  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  souls  even  of  all  human  beings 
must  be  “  real.”  The  test  of  whether  a  soul  is  real  or  no,  and 
of  whether  it  is  mortal  or  immortal,  lies  in  its  possession  or 
non-possession  of  individual  ‘  ‘  worth  ”  or  “  character  ’  ’ ;  and  so 
emphatically  does  Sir  Oliviu'  insist  on  this  singular  doctrine,  that 
he  exhorted  his  hearers,  in  his  Address  at  the  City  Temple,  to 
secure  immortality  for  themselves,  “by  seeing  to  it  that  they 
had  some  character — something  worthy.  If  a  man  has  no  char¬ 
acter,  his  life  will  not  persist.  If  there  is  something  worth 
perpetuating,  it  cannot  go  out  of  existence.” 

Let  us  go  very  briefly  over  the  points  that  have  just  been 
indicated. 

Human  freedom,  says  Sir  Oliver,  results  from  the  acquisition 
by  man  of  a  consciousness  of  self,  and  a  power  of  looking  before 
and  after.  What  have  either  of  these  to  do  with  Freedom, 
more  than  they  have  to  do  with  determinism?  A  sparrow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Oliver,  has  no  Freedom  ;  but  a  sparrow  looks  before 
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and  after,  when  it  learns  from  its  experience  of  the  past  to  come 
for  bread-crumbs  to  some  special  window.  As  for  consciousness 
of  “  self,”  men.  Sir  Oliver  tells  us,  may  either  fail  to  acquire 
Freedom,  or  may  lose  it,  having  once  had  it,  by  submitting 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  their  appetites,  in  which  case  they 
‘‘  drift  ”  automatically,  like  the  lower  animals.  Does  he  sup¬ 
pose  that  men,  who  lead  selfish  lives  like  this,  are  less  conscious 
of  themselves  as  individuals  than  unselfish  saints  are? 

Again,  as  to  the  question  of  whether  man  is  mortal  or  im¬ 
mortal,  which  Sir  Oliver  says  depends  for  each  man  on  what 
he  makes  of  himself — is  it  credible  that  a  scientific  expert  should 
have  solemnly  enunciated  this  doctrine  as  the  outcome  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery?  At  what  point  does  want  of  character  become 
character,  and  does  unworthiness  become  worthiness,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  supreme  change  is  effected,  and  a  trivial  and 
perishing  accident  turns  into  an  eternal  entity?  And  is  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  strong  character  enough  to  effect  this  change? 
Or  must  the  character  be  good  also?  Or  need  it  be  good  only? 
Not  only  have  Sir  Oliver’s  dicta  with  regard  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  no  relation  to  scientific  facts  of  any  kind,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  even  being  stated  in  any  intelligible  and  coherent 
form.  We  must  say  of  him  what  ho  says  about  certain  views 
of  Haeckel’s,  that  if  they  are  put  forward  as  the  mere  personal 
opinions,  or  conjectures,  or  fancies,  of  an  individual,  they  can 
do  no  harm,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to  complain  of  them; 
but  if  they  are  put  forward  in  the  name  of  science,  and  as  de¬ 
riving  any  weight  from  the  authority  of  a  man  of  science,  then, 
in  the  interests  of  science  and  religion  alike,  it  is  necessary  to 
protest  against  them. 

But  the  most  important  parts  of  our  criticism  yet  remain  to 
be  made.  They  refer  to  what  Sir  Oliver  calls  his  ”  third  and  his 
fourth  keys” — that  is  to  say,  his  contention,  as  against  Haeckel, 
that  neither  evolution  nor  the  processes  of  the  physical  world 
generally  could  take  place  unless  energy  were  accompanied  by 
some  controlling  influence,  not  itself,  which  is,  according  to 
Haeckel,  neither  suggested  by  science  nor  required  by  it. 

IV. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  ‘‘  Third  and  Fourth  Keys.” — Energy 

MUST  BE  SUBJECT  TO  A  CONTROL,  WHICH  TRANSCENDS  IT,  AND 

CANNOT  BE  IDENTIFIED  WITH  IT. 

Let  me  say,  in  entering  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  I 
recognise  Sir  Oliver  as  reasoning  here  with  far  more  precision 
and  cogency  than  he  does  elsewhere ;  that  so  far  as  his  purely 
scientific  argument  goes,  I  accept  it  as  entirely  to  the  point ;  and 
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that  I  agree  with  him  (see  my  criticism  of  Spencer  and  Haeckel 
ill  ]3ook  IV.  of  my  recent  work,  “  The  Eeconstruction  of 
Belief  ”)  that  there  is  in  Haeckel’s  system,  as  it  stands,  a  lacuna 
of  the  precise  kind  which  Sir  Oliver’s  objection  indicates. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Oliver,  in  using  these  last  of  his  four  “keys,” 
appears  to  me,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  to  make  a  worse  and 
more  careless  use  of  his  opportunities  than  he  has  done  in 
the  arguments  which  have  been  just  submitted  to  examination. 

In  order  to  do  him  justice  as  to  this  important  matter,  let  me 
epitomise  his  argument  so  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

He  here  again  builds  on  the  contention  already  explained,  that 
life  cannot  be  a  form  of  energy;  because,  if  it  were,  it  would 
reappear  (which  it  does  not)  as  energy  in  some  other  form.  But 
to  this  argument  he  here  adds  another,  which  is  this  (p.  117). 

‘  ‘  Hatter  possesses  energy  in  the  form  of  persistent  motion  ;  but 
neither  matter  nor  energy  possesses  the  power  of  automatic 
guidance  or  control.”  Energy  has  no  directing  ^lower  (p.  1G7). 
“It  is  all  the  same  to  energy  whether  a  stone  rolling  over  a 
cliff  fall  on  point  A  or  point  B  of  the  beach.”  Such  being  the 
case.  Sir  Oliver  goes  on  to  argue  that  energy —the  only  active 
power  which  Haeckel’s  materialistic  monism  recognises — could 
not  have  produced  the  orderly  and  intelligible  processes  of  this 
universe,  if  it  had  not  some  farther  power,  living,  intelligent, 
and  belonging  to  another  order  of  things,  to  guide  it.  Now  that 
energy  is  in  itself  insufficient  to  explain  the  actual  history  of 
the  so-called  ‘  ‘  material  ’  ’  universe ,  1  have  shown  myself  in  the 
book  already  referred  to,  for  reasons  other  than  those  here  ad¬ 
duced  by  Sir  Oliver.  I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  accept 
Sir  Oliver’s  reasons,  so  far  as  they  go,  as  sound;  but  in  directing 
them  against  Haeckel  and  the  kind  of  monism  represented  by 
him,  I  jiropose  to  show  that  he  pushes  them  to  a  wholly  false 
conclusion. 

Any  system,  if  formed  on  the  lines  of  truth,  is  certain  to  be 
far  more  comprehensive  than  any  one  thinker’s  exposition  of 
it ;  and  what  concerns  us  is  not  the  system  as  any  one  thinker 
leaves  it  to  us,  but  the  fidlest  developments  of  it  of  which  it 
is  logically  capable.  This  Sir  Oliver  altogether  forgets.  He 
reasons  as  if  Haeckel’s  system  stood  or  fell  with  Haeckel’s  acci¬ 
dental  exposition  of  it ;  and  this  system,  even  as  expounded  thus, 
he  fails  to  understand  more  than  partially,  and  grossly  misre¬ 
presents  in  consequence.  Thus  he  says,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  Haeckel’s  system  “limits  the  term  mind  to  that  of 
which  we  are  ourselves  aware,  and  the  term  matter  to  the  dust 
of  the  earth  and  other  visible  bodies.”  It  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  criticism  less  in  harmony  with  fact.  Electricity  is  not 
visible  dust,  neither  is  ether;  and  yet  Haeckel  includes  both  of 
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these  in  his  universe;  whilst  as  to  mind,  one  of  Sir  Oliver’s 
most  contemptuous  accusations  against  him  is  that  he  attributes 
mind  to  cells,  and  even  to  atoms,  expressly  stating  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  mind  lies  beyond  our  own  apprehension.  Sir  Oliver 
farther  comments  adversely  on  Haeckel’s  representing  energy  as 
a  property  of  matter,  and  insinuates  that  the  two  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  distinct  things ;  and  observes  with  a  sneer  that  his 
opponent ,  “  in  order  to  explain  mind  and  consciousness  by  means 
of  matter,  assumes  that  matter  possesses  these  unexplained  at¬ 
tributes  ”  (p.  48).  How  are  these  incidental  criticisms  to  be 
reconciled  with  what  is  ostensibly  his  main  thesis — that  Haeckel 
errs  because  he  limits  existence  to  ‘  ‘  the  dust  of  visible  bodies  ’  ’  ? 

His  real  objection  throughout  is  that  Haeckel’s  conception 
of  matter  is  too  wide,  not  that  it  is  too  limited — that  it  includes 
everything  under  a  single  reality,  of  which  matter  is  one  insepar¬ 
able  aspect;  whereas,  in  truth,  even  the  behaviour  of  matter 
itself  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  postulating  the  action  of 
an  intelligent  control,  which  is  not  identified  with  matter,  even 
by  Haeckel  himself. 

Now  that  Haeckel’s  system  is,  as  it  stands,  imperfect,  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  excludes  intelligence  from  the  process  of 
nature  generally,  I  myself — let  me  say  once  more — admit  no  less 
fully  than  Sir  Oliver.  But  in  order  to  remedy  this  deficiency, 
all  that  Haeckel  need  do  is  to  add  intelligent  control  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  universal  substance,  thus  making  matter,  energy, 
and  control  all  asi)ects  and  attributes  of  the  same  single  reality. 
This,  however,  is  precisely  the  course  to  which  Sir  Oliver  takes 
exception.  If  it  is  illegitimate,  as  he  thinks,  to  identify  matter 
with  energy,  it  is  still  more  illegitimate — indeed,  he  assumes  it 
to  be  obviously  impossible — to  identify  energy  with  controlling 
intelligence ;  and  on  the  assumed  impossibility  of  doing  this,  his 
whole  case  against  Haeckel  rests.  Curiously  enough,  what,  in 
Sir  Oliver’s  own  opinion,  clinches  his  case  against  Haeckel, 
altogether  destroys  it.  Let  me  show  the  reader  how. 

Quite  apart  from  control,  he  says,  “  matter  possesses  energy 
in  the  form  of  persistent  motion.”  Control  is  a  purely  directive, 
not  a  motive  power.  In  order  to  direct  motion,  the  motion  has 
to  be  supplied  to  it.  ‘‘In  other  words,”  says  Sir  Oliver 
(pp.  158,  159),  ‘‘  operations  of  energy  are  automatically  going  on 
in  any  active  region  of  the  universe  .  .  .  whether  life  be  present 
there  or  not  ”  ;  and  control  merely  ‘‘  guides  energy  along  paths 
which  it  would  not  automatically  have  taken.”  Now  the 
only  contention  of  Sir  Oliver’s  which  we  here  have  to  discuss 
is,  not  that  control  is  necessary  to  direct  energy — for  this  we 
are  granting,  and  admitting  Haeckel’s  error  in  not  doing  so— 
but  that  the  directing  control  and  the  energy  are  powers  distinct 
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and  separate,  and  that  eaeh,  in  theory  at  all  events,  can  exist 
apart  from  the  other,  just  as  he  holds  that  energy  is  an  entity 
distinct  from  matter.  (See  i .  35.) 

Is  this  position  tenable?  A  moment’s  consideration  will  show 
that  it  is  not  even  so  much  as  thinkable.  Let  us  take  the  illus¬ 
tration  which  Sir  Oliver  himself  gives  us — namely,  that  of  a 
stone  rolling  down  over  a  cliff.  The  stone  “automatically,” 
owing  to  the  mere  operation  of  energy,  falls  over  the  cliff,  and 
strikes  the  beach  somewhere ;  but  only  (ixternal  control — such  is 
Sir  Oliver’s  argument — can  determine  at  what  point,  whether  at 
A  or  B.  Now  let  us  sup[)ose  this  external  control  wanting. 
What  would  happen  then?  It  is  all  one,  says  Sir  Oliver,  so  far 
as  energy  is  concerned,  whether  it  falls  at  B  or  A.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  it  must  fall  at  one  or  the  other.  If  it 
falls  at  A,  it  cannot  also  fall  at  B.  Why  does  it  fall  at  the 
former,  and  not  fall  at  the  latter?  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
this  question.  Will  Sir  Oliver  say  that  it  falls  at  point  A,  and 
does  not  fall  at  pjoint  B,  for  no  cause,  for  no  reason  whatsoever? 
He  would  never,  were  the  question  clearly  put  to  him,  maintain 
such  an  absurdity  as  that.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
given  body  at  any  given  time,  whenever  motion  takes  place  at 
all,  this  motion  can  be  in  one  direction  only;  and  this  direction 
must  have  been  selected  by  some  power  or  other  out  of  the  mil¬ 
lion  million  directions  wdiich  the  imagination  presents  to  itself 
as  possible.  If  the  motions  produced  by  energy  eventuate  in 
intelligible  results,  we  may  rightly  argue  that  the  power,  owing 
to  which  these  motions  were  in  such  and  such  directions  and  not 
in  others,  must  itself  be  a  power  with  intelligence  akin  to  ours; 
but  we  shall  be  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  recognise  that  the 
directing  power  and  the  motive  jx^wer  are  inseparable,  because, 
except  in  specific  directions,  there  can  be  no  motion  at  all. 

And  that  such  is  the  case,  is  really  implied  by  Sir  Oliver’s 
whole  theory  of  life  and  mind,  though  his  habitual  inaccuracy  of 
thought  prevents  him  from  seeing  this.  Let  the  reader  refer  to 
page  198  of  his  book.  Sir  Oliver  there  describes  the  mere  organ¬ 
isms  of  living  things,  as  “  complex  material  aggregates,”  which 
“  life  finds  existing  on  this  planet,”  and  which  it  vitalises  .  .  . 
using  their  energies  for  a  time  to  display  itself  amid  terrestrial 
surroundings  .  .  .  and  afterwards  disappearing  whence  it  came. 

But  these  aggregates — the  results  of  matter  and  energy — are 
of  a  very  complicated  kind,  and  have  to  be  going  concerns  before 
life  can  control  and  utilise  them.  How',  then,  did  energy  build 
matter  up  into  brains,  or  even  into  the  ancestral  rudiments  of 
a  brain,  unless  quite  apart  from  this  alien  and  occasional  visitor 
— life,  energy  was  already  associated  with  some  directing  power, 
each  being  merely  a  dill'erent  aspect  of  the  other?  Just  as  a  priori 
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it  is  impossible  to  conceive  motion  and  the  guidance  of  motion 
as  separable,  so  is  the  same  impossibility  demonstrated  a  pos¬ 
teriori,  as  soon  as  we  apply  Sir  Oliver’s  own  theory  to  the  facts 
of  life  and  nature,  as  he  himself  presents  them  to  us. 

Accordingly,  in  urging  against  Haeckel  the  necessity  of  pos¬ 
tulating  control  as  a  factor  in  the  cosmic  process,  by  which  matter 
and  energy  must  be  supplemented,  he  is  really  not,  as  he  thinks 
he  is,  shattering  Haeckel’s  monistic  edifice;  but  he  is  completing 
it  by  adding  to  it  a  corner-stone  for  which  a  place  is  already 
waiting.  His  own  system  in  short,  with  what  he  calls  its  “  multi¬ 
farious  ”  universes,  “  interacting  with  matter,”  but  separate  from 
matter — its  energy  superposed  on  mass,  and  its  control  super¬ 
posed  on  energy — differs  from  Haeckel’s  only,  when  this  is 
logically  completed,  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  as  so  many 
separate  orders  of  things  what,  according  to  Haeckel,  are  merely 
different  aspects  of  one  thing.  This  splitting  up  of  unity  is  just 
as  purely  arbitrary  as  the  triplicating  of  a  solid  because  it  has 
length,  breadth,  and  height.  I  have  just  shown  by  a  test  case 
that  it  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  definitely  indefensible;  and  1 
shall  show  presently  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  himself  does  not 
really  split  the  thing  up,  though  he  thinks  he  does.  But  I  will 
first  pause  to  point  out  two  reasons,  not  yet  alluded  to,  why  he 
rejects  what  he  calls  “materialism”  before  he  has  begun  to 
criticise  it,  and  consequently  thinks  that  any  stick  is  good  enough 
to  belabour  it  with. 

He  starts  with  rejecting  it,  firstly  because  of  a  defect  in  his 
philosophy  of  knowledge,  and  secondly  because  of  a  defect  in  his 
philosophy  of  matter  itself.  His  mental  starting-point  consists 
of  two  ironical  questions  : — how  can  a  gross  dead  stuff,  such  as 
the  contemptible  “  dust  of  the  earth,”  have  any  essential  con¬ 
nection  with  life,  or  mind,  or  spirit?— and  how  could  a  universe 
consisting  of  sejiarate  particles  develop  into  anything  intelligible 
by  the  clashing  of  these  particles  together? 

The  antithesis  implied  in  the  first  question  between  mind 
and  the  grossness  of  mere  matter,  is  due,  in  his  case  and  that 
of  the  multitudes  who  reason  similarly,  to  a  failure  to  appreciate 
what  is  the  very  pons  asinorum  of  philosophy — namely  that 
matter  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  manner  in  which  we  arc  our¬ 
selves  affected  by  it;  and  that,  whatever  it  may  be  per  se,  the 
grossness  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  it  at  all  events  is  a  mere  sub¬ 
jective  illusion.  The  inabilities,  therefore,  imputed  to  matter 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  grossness  are  purely  illusory,  and 
have  no  place  in  serious  philosoj)hic  thought. 

The  farther  contention  that  separate  particles  cannot  build 
themselves,  by  their  own  interaction,  into  any  orderly  universe, 
is  an  error  of  an  analogous  kind.  I  have  shown  at  length  in  my 
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book,  The  Reconstruction  of  Belief,  that  to  talk  of  a  collection  of 
separate  particles  clashing  together,  as  it  is  generally  said,  for¬ 
tuitously,  is  not  to  express  an  idea  which  any  logical  materialism 
starts  with.  It  is  to  express  an  idea  which  all  accurate  scientific 
thought,  however  materialistic  its  language,  renders  altogether 
impossible.  According  to  the  logic  of  science,  no  such  thing  as  a 
separate  particle  exists.  Herbert  Spencer  observes  that  a  book 
which  a  man  holds  in  England  is  conditioned  in  some  definite  way 
by  every  atom  of  matter  at  the  Antipodes.  Similarly,  every  atom 
of  matter,  in  respect  of  its  place,  motion,  and  behaviour  at  every 
moment,  is  conditioned  by  the  condition  and  behaviour  of  every 
other  atom  in  the  universe.  The  universe  is  not  only  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  mass-units,  but  a  plexus  of  relations  also ;  and  every  atom 
is  what  it  is,  and  does  what  it  does,  not  in  virtue  of  any  properties 
limited  by  its  own  figure,  but  in  virtue  of  those  cosmic  relations 
of  which  every  atom  is  alike  the  centre.  As  Clitford  urged  in 
one  of  his  essays,  every  atom  of  sand  blown  by  a  wind  in  the 
Sahara,  must,  according  to  strict  science,  contain  in  itself,  by 
implication,  the  history  of  all  nature. 

Such  being  the  case  then,  let  me  urge  on  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
that,  instead  of  seeking  to  edify  popular  audiences  by  pouring 
contempt  on  the  mere  “  dust  of  the  earth,”  he  would  be 
adopting  a  worthier  and  a  more  scientific  course  if  he  followed 
the  example  of  Tennyson,  and  said  of  each  particle  what  Tenny¬ 
son  said  of  a  flower  : — 

Could  I  but  understand 
What  you  arc,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Nevertheless,  however  reasonable  such  a  course  may  be.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  would  decline,  knowingly,  to  adopt  it.  And  why? 
His  reason  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  one.  Such  a  monistic 
system,  however  completely  it  recognised  the  mental  character 
of  all  existence — however  completely  it  satisfied  the  demands 
both  of  science  and  philosophy — would  not  satisfy  his  demands 
on  behalf  of  morals  and  religion.  Such  a  system  would  vindicate 
the  existence  of  an  all-embracing,  all-controlling,  and  (we  may 
add)  conscious  Intelligence.  But  it  would  leave  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  mere  bubble  on  the  surface,  of  the  divine  Totality  ; 
the  individual  would  have  no  will  but  that  which  the  Totality 
imposed  on  it;  and  the  Totality  itself  would  have  no  will 
either,  but  that  which  was  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  absolute 
nature. 

All  his  philosophising,  all  his  denunciations  of  Haeckel  and 
Haeckel’s  “  miserable  and  degraded  monism,”  have  for  their 
object  an  escape  from  this  conclusion  :  and  he  docs,  in  the  course 
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of  his  argument,  as  has  been  just  now  admitted,  show  abun¬ 
dantly  that  Haeckel’s  system,  in  its  present  form,  is  incomplete. 
But  in  indicating  what  it  lacks,  and  in  insisting  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  what  it  lacks,  he  is,  let  me  repeat,  not  dis¬ 
solving  but  completing  it,  and  giving  a  new  solidity  to  all  its 
most  objectionable  conclusions.  Even  if  we  forbear  from  quar¬ 
relling  with  the  form  of  Sir  Oliver’s  argument,  and  take  it  as  he 
gives  it  to  us,  with  all  its  “  multifarious,”  “  interacting,” 
“transcendental”  and  “  non-transcendental  ”  universes,  the 
result  is  just  the  same. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  which  has  just  been  stated  true — not  only 
does  Sir  Oliver’s  philosophy  leave  things  practically  where  he 
found  them,  but  in  moments  of  sporadic  insight  he  himself 
admits  this.  He  has,  however,  taken  so  little  trouble  to  co¬ 
ordinate  his  own  arguments,  that  as  soon  as  he  has  made  these 
admissions  he  forgets  all  about  them,  and  does  not  see  that  they 
are  really  the  unweaving  of  his  whole  web.  The  very  place 
which  he  assigns  to  these  admissions  in  his  present  hook  is,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 

On  pages  176-178,  he  writes  thus  :  — 

In  actual  life  we  are  living  on  one  side  of  a  boundary,  and  are  aware  of 
things  on  one  side  only.  ,  .  .  Hence  we  are  subject  to  certain  illusions  and 
diiliculties — the  illusion  of  unstiniulated  and  unmotived  freedom  of  action, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  the  felt  necessity  for  general 
determinism  and  causation.  If  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  part  of  the  univer.so 
that  we  know,  we  find  free  agencies  rampant  among  organic  life.  .  .  .  But 
if  we  could  seize  the  entirety  of  things  and  perceive  what  was  occurring 
beyond  the  range  of  our  limited  conceptions,  we  should  realise  that  the 
whole  was  welded  together,  and  that  influences  were  coming  through  which 
produced  the  effects  that  we  observe.  ...  If  we  could  grasp  the  totality 
of  things  we  should  realise  that  everything  was  ordered  and  definite,  linked 
up  with  everything  else  in  a  chain  of  causation,  and  that  nothing  was  un¬ 
certain,  capricious,  or  uncontrolled. 

Here  his  whole  case  against  Haeckel’s  unified  causal  system 
is  frankly  abandoned,  with  a  perfect  clearness  of  logic  :  but  the 
odd  thing  is  that  this  all-important  recantation  does  not  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  hook  itself,  but  is  introduced,  as  though  it  were 
some  accidental  afterthought,  in  an  appendix  to  one  of  his  chap¬ 
ters,  and  in  very  small  print.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  con¬ 
nect  it  with  his  main  argument. 

According  to  his  own  showing,  the  utmost  he  arrives  at  is,  that 
man  is  an  automaton  attached  to  the  universe  not  by  one  sort 
of  ligament,  but  by  a  variety  of  ligaments,  by  means  of  which 
ligaments  the  universe  makes  him  dance.  Those  ligaments  are 
made  up  of  different  substances.  Some  are  iron  wires,  some 
are  threads  of  cotton,  silk,  jute,  or  other  fibres.  All  are  equally 
essential  to  the  production  of  man’s  behaviour  as  a  whole ;  but 
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of  all  these  ligaments,  the  iron  wires  alone  are  visible.  Man 
is  conscious,  therefore,  of  doing  a  great  many  things  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  twitches  given  to  him  by  the  only  ligaments  which 
he  can  sec  :  and  hence  he  imagines  that  otherwise  he  is  not  being 
twitched  at  all.  His  sense  of  moral  freedom  is  only  a  defect 
of  vision;  and  why  he  is  less  of  an  automaton,  because  many  of 
his  movements  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  variety  of  threads,  than 
he  would  be  if  all  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  iron  wires.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  makes  no  effort  to  inform  us. 

If,  however,  his  conclusions  as  to  God  and  man  are  considered 
in  their  most  general  form,  his  book  contains  many  disjecta 
membra  of  science,  which  would,  if  properly  co-ordinated,  ad¬ 
vance  him  in  the  required  direction.  Sir  Oliver,  however,  does 
not  confine  himself  to  generalities.  He  has  committed  himself 
on  former  occasions,  and  he  does  so  again  in  his  present  volume, 
to  theological  propositions  of  an  exceptionally  definite  kind ;  and 
1  propose  to  say,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  these. 

In  his  present  volume,  for  example,  he  enunciates  the  follow’- 
ing  pro[)osition  (see  p.  75)  that  God  “  undoubtedly  has  a  sense 
of  humour.” 

Let  me  take  this  last  proposition  as  an  example  of  all  the  rest, 
and  ask  by  what  branch  of  science,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  interprets 
science,  is  the  fact  that  God  has  a  sense  of  humour  de¬ 
monstrated?  A  sense  of  humour  is  dependent  on  a  condition  of 
partial  knowledge.  Complete  knowledge  or  complete  ignorance 
are  fatal  to  it.  A  Mrs.  Gamp  is  not  humorous  to  a  Betsy  Prig, 
for  both  are  on  the  same  level.  Neither  could  be  humorous  to 
a  Power  who,  knowing  everything,  can  be  surprised  at  nothing; 
and  who,  knowing  that  everything  is  linked  together  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  chain  of  causation,  must  realise  that  no  one  thing  is  more 
incongruous  than  any  other. 

If  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  came  before  his  public,  and  said,  ‘‘I  am 
a  man  who,  on  different  occasions,  asks  you  to  listen  to  me  as 
addressing  you  in  different  capacities — one,  that  of  an  eminent 
scientific  specialist,  the  other  that  of  an  earnest  lay  clergyman, 
and  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity  only  that  I  indulge  in  these 
authoritative  utterances,”  he  might  claim  a  respectful  hearing, 
for  he  is  (if  I  my  venture  to  say  so)  a  man  whom  all  respect. 
But  if  he  pretends  that  these  utterances  have  anything  to  do 
with  science — with  any  discoveries  of  new  facts,  or  with  any  new' 
method  of  interpreting  them  on  coherently  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples — he  is  either  involuntarily  taking  his  public  in,  or  is  else 
exposing  to  its  ridicule  the  principles  which  he  is  anxious  to 
support. 


W.  H.  Mallock. 
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When  one  hears  of  “the  dead  months,”  of  “dead  December” 
and  “  bleak  January,”  the  best  corrective  is  to  be  found  in  the 
coppice  or  by  the  stream-side,  by  the  field-thicket,  in  the  glens, 
and  even  on  the  wide  moors  if  the  snow  is  not  everywhere  fallen, 
a  coverlet  so  dense  and  wide  that  even  the  juniper  has  not  a 
green  spike  to  show’,  or  the  dauntless  bunting  a  clean  whin- 
branch  to  call  from  on  the  brooniicknowe.  Even  the  common 
sayings  reveal  a  knowledge  hidden  from  those  to  whom  winter  is 
“  a  dead  season  ”...  and  it  is  a  continual  surprise  to  find  how 
many  jieople  believe  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  the  first 
sleet  and  snow’  till  the  thrush  doubles  and  trebles  his  note  in 
the  February  wet-shine,  bird  and  insect  and  all  green  life  have 
gone,  that  all  Nature  is  dead  or  asleep.  Thus,  for  example,  “  as 
keen  in  the  hearing  as  a  winter  plover  ”  must  have  been  uttered, 
when  first  said,  by  a  watcher  of  the  multiform  bird-life  of  our 
winter-fields  and  fallow  lands,  one  who  knew"  that  the  same 
drama  of  life  and  death  is  enacted  in  midwinter  as  in  midspring 
or  midsummer,  a  drama  only  less  crowded,  less  complex,  and 
less  obvious,  but  not  less  continual,  not  less  vital  for  the  actors. 
Who  that  has  w’atched  the  pee-wdts  seeking  w’orms  on  ploughed 
lands  at  midwinter,  and  seen  them  poise  their  delicate  heads 
and  listen  for  the  phantom  rustle  of  a  worm  in  this  clod  or  under 
yonder  fallow,  while  the  greedy  but  incapable  seamew’s,  inland 
come  from  frost-bound  coasts  or  on  the  front  of  prolonged  gales, 
hear  nothing  of  “  the  red  people,”  and  trust  only  to  bulk  and 
fierce  beak  to  snatch  the  ])rey  from  hungry  plover-bills  .  .  .  who 
that  has  seen  this  can  fail  to  recognise  the  aptness  of  the  saying, 

‘  ‘  as  keen  in  the  hearing  as  a  winter  plover  ’  ’  ?  Who  that  has 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  lark-life,  resident  and  immigrant; 
the  troubled  winter-days  of  the  field-travellers  (as  the  familiar 
word  ‘  ‘  fieldfare  ’  ’  means)  and  the  wandering  thrushes ;  the 
vagrant  rooks,  the  barn-haunting  hoodie;  the  yellow’-hammer 
flocks,  and  the  tribes  of  the  finch ;  the  ample  riverside  life, 
where  heron  and  snipe,  mallard  and  moorhen,  wren  and  king¬ 
fisher,  and  even  plover  and  the  every w’here  adaptable  starling  are 
to  be  found  with  ease  by  quick  eyes  and  careful  ears ;  who  that 
has  seen  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  bat,  or  the  columnar  dance 
of  the  ephemerida),  or  the  flight  of  the  wdnter-moth  along  the 
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dishevelled  hedgerows;  or  who  that,  besides  the  mistletoe  and 
the  ivy,  the  holly  and  the  fir,  the  box  and  the  late-flowering 
clematis,  and  many  other  of  the  green  and  flowering  clans 
of  the  forest  and  the  garden,  has  noted  the  midwinter-blooming 
shepherd ’s-purse,  healing  groundsel,  bright  chickvveed  and  red 
deadnettle,  can  think  of  nature  as  lifeless  at  this  season?  When, 
amid  the  rains  and  storms  of  December  an  old  gardenc'r,  instead 
of  saying  that  spring  was  on  the  move,  remarked  to  me  that 
“  ’twill  be  starling  days  soon,”  he  gave  voice  to  a  truth  of  observ¬ 
ation  as  impressive  as  it  is  beautiful.  For  often  December  has 
not  lapsed  before  the  mysterious  breeding-change  of  the  Vita 
Nuova,  the  New  Life  that  spreads  like  a  flowing  wave  so  early 
in  the  coming  year,  will  begin  to  be  obvious  on  the  dun-hued 
lapwing,  on  the  inland-wandering  gull,  and  even  on  one  or  other 
of  the  small  ”  clan  of  the  bushes  ”  more  near  and  familiar  to  us. 
On  none,  however,  is  the  change  so  marked  as  on  the  blithe 
starling,  surely  the  bird  of  cheerfulness,  for  he  will  sing  (does 
he  ever  cease  that  ever-varying  call  or  flute  or  whistle  of  his?) 
when  the  lark  cannot  rise  in  the  polar  air,  when  the  missel- 
thrush  will  not  throw  a  challenge  on  the  wet  wind,  and  long 
before  the  most  jubilant  great-tit  in  the  forest  will  ring  his  early 
tinkling  bell  under  leafless  boughs.  For  even  at  Christinastide, 
though  rarely  perhaps  quite  so  early,  the  dark  bill  will  suddenly 
yellow,  and  a  green  and  purple  sheen  will  come  over  the  russet 
plumage.  Already  Nature  has  looked  northward  again.  And, 
when  she  looks,  there  is  at  once  a  first  movement  of  the  infinite 
sweet  trouble  of  the  New  Life  once  more.  The  Creative  Spirit 
is  come  again  from  the  sunways  of  the  South.  ‘‘  ’Twill  be  star¬ 
ling  days  soon  ’’—what  is  that  but  a  homely  way  of  saying  that 
the  old  year  has  not  lapsed  before  the  new  year  has  already 
stirred  with  the  divine  throes  of  rebirth?  ”  The  King  is  dead  : 
Long  live  the  King!”  is  the  human  analogue.  There  is  no 
interregnum.  The  cuckoo  may  have  fled  before  the  swallow’,  the 
landrail  before  the  wild  swan,  but  during  the  grey  ebb  of  autumn 
ten  thousand  wings  have  rustled  in  the  dawn  as  the  migrants 
from  oversea  descend  at  last  on  our  English  or  Scottish  shores. 
A  myriad  host  may  have  fled  at  the  Equinox,  or  lingered  till 
the  wet  winds  of  the  w’est  and  the  freezing  blasts  of  the  north 
swept  them  from  November  :  but  on  those  easter  winds  from 
Norway  and  the  Baltic,  from  Jutland  and  Friesland,  on  those 
south  winds  leai)iug  upward  from  the  marshes  of  Picardy  and 
the  Breton  heathlands,  and  from  all  of  the  swarm-delivering 
South  behind,  on  those  south-west  gales,  warm  w’ith  the  soft 
air  of  the  isles  of  the  west  and  wet  with  the  foam  over  lost  Ys 
and  sunken  Lyonesse,  what  an  incalculable  host  has  come 
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hitherward.  Like  great  fans,  the  invisible  pinions  of  the  Bird- 
God,  that  Winged  Spirit  whom  a  Finnish  legend  images  in 
continual  suspense  at  the  Crossways  of  the  Four  Winds,  beat 
this  way  and  that  :  so  that,  when  already  the  lament  of  the 
wild-geese,  in  storm-baffled  flight  from  the  South,  ulules  in 
our  norland  dawms,  clouds  of  larks  are  gathered  like  dust 
from  the  North-Sea  lands  and  are  blown  upon  our  shores, 
a  multitude  of  thrush  turn  westward,  the  rook  and  the  hoodie 
rise  on  the  Danish  wind,  and  yonder  shadow  drifting  over  the 
woods  of  Norway  is  none  other  than  ten  thousand  fieldfares, 
whose  congregation  will  soon  be  spilt  like  rain  upon  our  fields 
and  pastures. 

When  is  the  turn  of  the  year?  We  have  certainly  not  to  wait 
till  the  missel-thrush  calls  down  the  wind  on  the  moist  south- 
wester  that  comes  in  February.  The  changing  seasons  are  in¬ 
different  to  our  calendars.  Autumn  may  burn  the  lime  and 
chestnut  while  Summer  is  still  in  her  glory  :  Summer  may  steal 
back  upon  us  through  the  September  haze,  or  even  after  we 
have  heard  the  dry  rustle  in  the  woods  of  October.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  retuni  of  halcyon  days  when  St.  Luke’s  Peace 
follows  the  wind  Euroclydon,  or  when  St.  Martin’s  Summer 
gleams  like  a  quiet  sunset  on  the  stormy  brows  of  Winter.  In 
mid-December  the  gnat  may  still  be  seen  spinning  her  dance  by 
the  hedgerow',  the  w'armth-loving  bat  may  still  wheel  through 
silent  afternoon  dusks,  the  robin  will  pitch  his  blithe  song  from 
holly  to  holly,  the  hedgesparrow  will  chase  the  Winter  moth, 
the  chaffinch  will  challenge  the  marauding  tit.  In  January, 
when  the  snow'-lids  open  and  the  blue  is  seen,  a  lark  will  spray 
his  sudden  music  from  far  up  in  the  pale  azure,  and  as  the  long 
notes  tinkle  and  the  interwoven  song  falls  down  the  blue  in¬ 
visible  ways,  we  almost  imagine  that  sky -glimpse  to  be  the  very 
face  of  Spring. 

Thus  we  have  to  wait  for  no  day  on  w'hich  to  note  from  the 
calendar  that  the  New'  Year  is  come,  or  on  which  to  exclaim 
that  Winter  is  gone  and  Spring  has  arrived.  A  day  may  come, 
in  February,  perhaps,  when,  suddenly,  one  w'ill  realise,  as  after 
sleep  one  realises  one  is  awake,  that  the  hands  of  the  South  are 
in  the  woods,  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  are  looking  into  the 
white  sleep  of  blossom  and  flower,  that  the  breath  of  the  South 
has  awakened  love,  has  stirred  music,  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
clans  of  song.  But  if  we  had  not  ourselves  been  asleep  we 
should  not  have  waited  thus  long  for  the  exquisite  surprise.  We 
should  have  known  the  divine  conspiracy  by  which  the  North 
and  South  are  lovers,  and  the  West  comrade  to  the  East.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  eternal  passion  by  which  power  desires  power. 
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and  dominion  lusteth  after  dominion  :  so  that  all  the  effort  of 
the  North  is  to  touch  the  lips  of  the  South,  all  the  dream  of  the 
East  is  to  reach  the  sunset-gardens  of  the  West.  We  should 
have  known,  when  out  of  December  frost  or  January  snow  the 
redbreast  thrilled  a  canticle  of  joy,  or  the  russet  moth  sought 
his  wingless  love  in  windless  flame-set  twilights,  that  the  Grey 
Lover  already  felt  the  breath  from  those  ardent  lips.  We  should 
have  realised  that  when  across  the  snow-silence  the  fieldfares  no 
longer  edged  southward,  that  when  on  the  upland-pasture  the 
lapwing  began  his  bridal  change  and  in  the  bare  orchard  the 
starling  began  to  glisten  as  though  he  had  bathed  at  the  edge 
of  the  rainbow,  or  to  wonder,  in  some  ice-set  mirror,  at  his  dun 
beak  now  grown  yellow  as  the  sheltered  crocus  he  knows  of 
under  the  gaialen-yew  .  .  .  we  should  have  realised  that  while 
this  dark-browed  barbarian  from  the  north  slej)t  the  fair  woman 
of  the  south  had  jiassed  smiling  by,  and  kissed  him  as  she  passed. 

The  breeding-change  that  may  be  seen  even  before  Christmas, 
the  January  stir  that  becomes  so  obvious  a  week  or  so,  or  any 
day,  after  the  New  Year  is  come,  here  and  now  we  are  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  By  mid- January,  even,  here  and  there,  the 
song-thrush  and  the  missel  may  have  begun  to  build,  and  even 
the  great-tit’s  bell  may  tinkle  in  the  coppice  or  wind-spared 
russet  oak-glade.  Already  the  snowdrop  and  the  Christmas 
rose,  the  blue-white  aconite  and  the  pale  winter  iris  are  become 
old  actpiaintances  :  many  a  primrose  may  have  adventured  in 
shy  retreats  :  any  day  a  wandering  minstrel  will  spill  a  tinkle 
of  music  from  among  the  first  yellow  spray  of  hazel  catkins,  the 
hedgesparrow  may  unloosen  song  under  the  early-opening  wood¬ 
bine-buds,  the  corn-bunting  may  crack  his  fairy-hammer,  or  the 
wren  try  his  new-year  flute  among  the  yellowing  gorse ;  any 
day ,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  nomad  daisies  or  the  first  gay  vagrant 
dandelion,  the  yellowhammer  may  become  a  lover  and  a  poet. 
It  is  this  unchanging  “  any-day  ”  clement  that  redeems  even  the 
longest  and  dreariest  midwinter  :  the  sense  of  the  ever-moving 
ichor  in  the  eternal  veins  :  the  inward  exultation  at  the  ever- 
quickening  and  ever-slowing,  but  never-ceasing  fans  of  life  and 
death. 

Yesterday,  rain-fog;  to-day,  frost-mist.  But  how  fascinating 
each.  How  vast  and  menacing  the  familiar  oaks  looked,  leaning 
gigantic  over  dim  lapsing  hedgerows.  How  phantom-like  and 
processional  the  elms  stealing  into  view’  one  after  the  other ;  the 
birches  disclosing  tresses  wet  with  dews  from  the  secret  woods 
they  are  gliding  from  to  regain  the  secret  lands  beyond  the  misty 
river  where  I  can  hear  the  mallard  call,  like  a  sudden  tocsin 
among  the  falling  towers  and  silent  avalanches  of  Cloudland. 
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It  is  desolate  here,  where  I  stand. 

Cinnidh  feanntag  ’s  a  ghdradh 
’N  vair  thig  faillinn  ’san  ros. 

Xettles  grow  in  the  garden, 

While  the  roses  decay. 

A  long  way  off  yet  till  the  wood-thrush  rings  his  falling  chime 
from  the  April  Tree  or  French  13room,  as  the  laburnum  is  called 
in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  I  know  a  w^ood  where  a  great 
Benlaidh  Fhrangach  sleeps,  to  awake  months  hence  in  simgold 
beauty.  The  wood-thrush  will  be  its  flute.  Already  I  have 
to-day  cut  a  slij:)  from  a  garden-laburnum  for  a  friend  w’ho  wants 
“a  flute  of  the  Apple  Tree”  ifeadan  7ia  Craohh  Ahraoti) — for 
there  is  no  timber  better  for  the  whistlewood  of  the  bagpipe  than 
this.  And  what  more  fit  for  the  Strayed  Pan,  if,  perchance,  he 
follow'  the  Phantom  Call  in  the  Hills  of  the  North?  But  see 
.  .  .  the  mist  has  gone  like  a  haze  from  blue  water.  I  hear 
starling-music  over  yonder  in  the  Talamh  nan  Rarnh,  as  Ossian 
calls  the  Country  of  the  Woods.  The  Flute  of  the  Apple  Tree, 
and  snow  at  my  feet!  ‘‘The  Flute  of  the  Apple  Tree”  :  it  has 
the  yellow  and  white  magic  of  Spring  in  it. 

Fiona  M.\cleod. 
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Not  since  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons  assembled  on 
February  5th,  1833,  has  there  been  such  a  Liberal  majoi’ity  as 
that  which  now  faces  the  depleted  benches  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Unionist  defeat  was  overwhelming  :  the  rout  complete  ; 
indeed,  a  veritable  debacle.  Though  the  losses  are  not  wholly 
irretrievable,  yet  success  must  of  necessity  be  long  deferred.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  Oppositions,  however,  to  count  on  strange 
happenings,  on  the  surprises  of  war.  And  so,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  many  are  buoying  themselves  up  with  unfounded  hopes. 
Homo  Rule,  they  tell  us,  must  eventually  split  the  Radical  ranks. 
The  retention  of  Chinese  Labour  (together  with  the  specious 
measures  recently  adopted)  will  disgust  the  constituents  whoso 
votes  were  a  protest  against  it ;  while  its  abolition  may  all  too 
probably  cause  a  catastrophe  in  South  Africa, — cither  horn  of 
the  dilemma  being  likely  to  produce  a  party  crisis.  The  Labour 
party,  in  any  case  an  uncertain  element,  may  compromise  the 
Government  by  insistence  on  ill-considered  and  revolutionaiy 
legislation,  and  bring  modern  Radical  politics  to  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  The  Education  Bill  will  be  the  rock  on  which  the 
Government  will  inevitably  wreck.  And  so  forth.  But  it  is 
wiser  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  banish  delusions.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  dark.  Scarcely  could  it  be  darker.  That  no  sensible  man 
will  dispute.  And  the  sensible  man  is  he  who,  recognising  reality, 
seeks  to  improve  his  position,  not  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  past 
mistakes  and  present  imperfections,  but  by  strenuous  exertion 
to  remedy  them.  Nothing  could  be  feebler  or  more  futile  than 
to  derive  contentment  from  the  possible  mistakes  of  the  adversary 
without  fitting  oneself  to  fill  his  place,  should  he  he  forced  to 
vacate  it, — a  most  improbable  contingency;  for  even  assuming 
that  another  General  Election  is  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Education  Bill,  the 
Unionist  party  under  present  conditions  could  not  face  the  polls 
with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  Rather  must  the  admission 
be  made  forthwith  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
come  to  stay,  and  to  stay  indefinitely;  a  situation  which  must 
be  candidly  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  prudent  and  thorough 
reformation.  For  its  future  the  party  must  rely  on  its  own 
unaided  efforts.  It  must  be  disciplined  and  purged. 

A  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  unquestionably  exists, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  analysing  the  main  causes  of  the  recent 
disaster.  The  questions,  therefore,  of  the  leadership,  organisa- 
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tion,  and  candidature  must  be  discussed,  and  suggestions  offered 
of  the  means  of  reform  and  rehabilitation. 

But  a  factor  must  be  briefly  noticed  beforeliand  which, 
though  ordinarily  independent  of  merit  or  demerit,  was  not  in 
this  case  altogether  a  matter  of  electoral  caprice.  We  have 
heard  much  of  “  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.”  It  is  a  cause 
commonly  assigned  by  a  beaten  party.  Man,  it  is  clear,  in  his 
capacity  as  elector  loses  none  of  that  appetite  for  variety 
which  distinguishes  him  in  other  spheres.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  affirmed  that  were  a  Government  to  prove  Utopian 
in  its  excellence,  nevertheless  the  human  passion  for  change, 
or,  conversely,  the  limitation  which  produces  distaste  for  uni¬ 
formity,  would  after  a  period  bring  about  its  dismissal  for  no 
other  reason,  or  want  of  reason,  than  change  for  change’s  sake. 
But  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  last  administration  attained  to 
any  such  degree  of  perfection?  A  glance  at  the  dwindling 
Statute  Books  incorporating  its  Acts  show’s  at  once  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  the  energy  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  office 
gradually  waned  towards  the  end.  In  fact  that  same  human 
limitation  which  affects  the  electorate,  ajiplies  equally  to  the 
elected,  exhibiting  itself  in  another  phase,  namely,  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  purpose,  whether  as  due  to  prolonged  effort,  or 
to  a  false  feeling  of  security,  which,  through  losing  sight  of  the 
‘‘  sanctions,”  presumes  a  lesser  obligation.  Several  promised 
measures  of  importance  were  never  attempted  ;  others  aborted ; 
others,  like  the  Aliens  Act  and  the  Unemployed  Act,  rushed 
through  at  the  final  moment.  On  the  election  platform  this 
was  a  weakness  keenly  felt.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
contest  within  memory  had  there  been  such  a  campaign  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  both  by  speech  and  placard,  thus  forcing 
by  unfair  tactics  Unionist  candidates  and  their  su[)porters  to  fall 
back  on  the  embarrassing  position  of  attempting  to  prove  a 
negative,  the  ungrateful  task  of  acting  on  the  defensive  w'as 
further  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  reference  in  justification 
to  measures  for  the  most  part  by  no  means  possessing  the 
merit  of  freshness,  some  of  them  unpopular  with  considerable  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  community,  others  canvassed  and  worn  down  to 
nothingness  by  legal  decisions  ;  while  often,  as  a  last  weak  resort, 
advocates  had  to  appeal  to  enactments  passed  by  previous  Union¬ 
ist  administrations.  It  is  a  truism  that  ”  you  cannot  grind  the  mill 
with  the  water  that  is  passed.”  Unfortunately  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  supply  to  enable  the  mill  to  continue  working.  The 
enemy,  taking  skilful  advantage  of  the  deficiency,  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  any  effective  attacks  being  projected  on  their  own  points 
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of  weakness.  This  was  especially  shown  by  the  county  elec¬ 
tions,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  Unionists  might  reasonably  have 
anticipated  success,  having,  apparently,  more  in  their  favour, 
inasmuch  as  Protection  would  presumably  confer  the  greater 
benefits  on  agricultural  industry,  and  since  the  Conservatives 
can  point  to  more  abundant  and  useful  legislation  in  that  behalf. 
Yet  so  well  planned  were  the  Radical  modes  of  attack,  and  so 
consistently  maintained  withal,  that  Hodge’s  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation,  reflection  and  assimilation  were  gorged  to  such  an 
extent  with  baleful  pictures  of  chains  and  tortures  and  other 
fantasies  of  corrupt  imagination,  together  with  diatribes  thereon, 
and  with  geometrical  problems  on  the  exact  proportions  of  loaves, 
that  he  had  no  capacity  left  to  digest  aught  else.  Still,  granting 
all  this,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government 
came  as  near  as  possible  to  dying  a  natural  death.  The  Rump 
Parliament  had  sat  too  long. 

The  fortunes  of  a  party  must  ever  be  largely  determined  by 
the  characteristics  of  its  leader.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
truth  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  perplexed  and  disappointed  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  those  w’ho  were  once  his  w'arm  ad¬ 
herents.  It  is  difficult  for  criticism  of  a  chief  to  escape  the 
suspicion  of  disloyalty ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  ex-Premier  his 
former  claims  upon  the  party  are  strengthened  by  a  personal 
charm  and  courtesy  which  compel  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  even  those  who,  politically,  are  his  bitterest  opponents.  Nor 
will  any  disagree  with  Mr.  Herbert  Paul’s  chivalrous  allusion 
to  that  element  of  intellectual  distinction  which  Mr.  Balfour’s 
presence  confers  upon  any  assembly  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
But  from  Mr.  Balfour  the  man  we  must,  however  regretfully, 
differentiate  Mr.  Balfour  the  leader.  As  such  he  must  accept 
his  share  of  that  criticism  which  is  the  common  heritage  of 
high  public  station. 

Now  it  is  urged  in  many  quarters,  both  authoritative  and 
otherwise,  with  an  earnestness  which  it  is  impossible  to  belittle, 
that  Mr.  Balfour’s  indecision  has  caused  a  party  disintegration 
even  more  serious  than  that  which  followed  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
impulsive  conversion  to  Home  Rule.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
charges  are  too  extreme.  For  he  is  accused  of  wilful  evasion 
and  chicanery ;  he  is  sought  to  be  condemned  as  a  political 
trickster;  he  is  called  the  De  Wet  of  the  parliamentary  veldt, 
who  w'riggles  his  way  by  a  series  of  deft  manoeuvres  out  of 
the  toils  prepared  for  him  by  the  more  precise  convictions  of 
followers  and  opponents  alike ;  a  man  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man  who  would  compel  him  to  a  definite  conclusion  ;  one 
who,  combining  the  voice  of  Jacob,  with  the  hands  of  Esau, 
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would  steal  the  blessing  of  a  better  than  binisclf.  There  arc 
also  whispers  of  “  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  ”  in  connection 
with  those  tantalising  retirements  from  the  public  stage  when 
popular  irritation  showed  signs  of  becoming  disagreeable,  as 
notably  during  the  Knight  Coniniander  and  the  Southampton- 
speech-cum-Dogger  Bank  episodes.  The  defence  to  be  pleaded 
to  such  charges  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  endowed  with  the  meta¬ 
physical  mind  par  excellence,  which,  hypercritically  alive  to  the 
conceivable  alternatives  to  any  given  pro}X)sition ,  to  everything, 
in  fine,  that  to  the  baser  intellect  would  appear  to  be  a  self- 
evident  axiom,  seeks  to  trace  the  simplest  truth  to  its  ultimate 
foundation,  but,  even  when  arriving  at  to  6V,  hesitates  to 
commit  itself  to  the  Law  of  Identity  or  to  so  much  as  the 
hazardous  certitude  of  the  Excluded  Middle !  Lured  by  the 
Jack-o’-lantern  which  haunts  the  slough  of  Scepticism,  the  mind 
of  the  Pyrrhonist  finally  reaches  the  state  epitomised  by 
Byron  :  — 

Que  snis-je?  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians ; 

That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that’s  plain 
As  any  of  mutality’s  conditions; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we’re  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  bo  doubting  ! 

Certainly  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Party  and 
as  Irish  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Balfour  as  Premier  would  seem  to  be 
two  distinct  personalities.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  this 
indecisiveness  has  acquired  the  force  of  a  second  nature,  or 
whether  it  is  conveniently  resorted  to  when  expediency  demands. 
His  attitude  on  the  fiscal  question  has  been  a  mystery  to  which 
only  those  alternatives  can  supply  the  clue.  Hopes  were  tem¬ 
porarily  raised  by  “the  half-sheet  of  note-paper’’:  but  that 
document  did  not  combine  the  usual  concomitants  of  definiteness 
and  succinctness,  losing  in  the  one  what  it  gained  in  the  other. 
Without  doubt  a  mind  of  equal  subtlety  was  required  to  ex¬ 
pound  that  manifesto.  It  must  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Balfour 
trusted  that,  with  two  extreme  and  mutually  exclusive  policies 
before  the  electorate ,  the  juoffer  of  one  that  was  midway  and  non¬ 
committal  would  entice  the  majority.  Having  regard  to  their 
present  level  of  intelligence  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Great 
Uneducated  were  unable  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  distinguish  two 
of  the  principles  laid  before  them,  and,  to  save  a  laborious  rumina¬ 
tion,  voted  for  the  third.  After  the  elections  the  question  of 
the  leadership  unexpectedly  arose.  Would  it  be  better  to  ac- 
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quire  the  alliance  of  the  Free  Fooders  or  the  Tariff  Iveformers? 
The  first  overtures  were  made  to  the  former ;  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  his  letter  of  February  5th  to  Lord  Ridley  complained  of 
the  move.  The  bolder  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  became  unruly, 
and  actually  dared  to  clamour  for  the  leadership  of  the  author  of 
their  gospel.  Thereupon  ensued  an  episode  which,  it  must  be 
granted,  lends  colour  to  the  charges  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  critics.  On 
a  certain  Monday  night  in  the  City  he  applied  a  cold 
douche  to  the  Chamberlain  projiosals.  On  the  Wednesday,  not¬ 
withstanding,  was  published  his  letter  (written,  therefore,  at  the 
latest  the  day  after  the  speech),  in  which  he  purported  condition¬ 
ally  to  come  into  line  with  the  more  courageous  (till  such  time, 
the  disaffected  and  ungenerous  would  say,  as  it  would  pay  again 
to  tergiversate  !),  and  thereby  abandoned  the  rocking  horse  for  the 
racer.  How  can  this  phenomenal  metamorphosis  bo  explained 
except  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Lansdowne  House  meeting,  which 
immediately  followed?  The  Tariff  Reformers  had  evidently 
grown  too  dangerous.^ 

It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the  attitude  of  arguing 
as  a  perfectly  debatable  thesis  that  “  politics  are  only  a  (janic  ” 
fits  the  exponent  for  times  when  sincerity  of  purpose  and  en¬ 
deavour  is  fast  becoming  the  standard  of  political  ethics.  The 
philosophy  of  the  sophistical  Thrasymachus  was  never  exactly 
laudable.  At  one  time  Parliament  was  the  convenient  audi¬ 
torium  for  ponderous  orations  intended  rather  as  literature  for 
l)osterity  than  as  attempts  to  deal  practically  with  current  prob¬ 
lems — when  it  was,  in  fact,  the  “talking-shop”  of  Carlyle. 
That  period  was  succeeded  more  recently  by  one  in  which  the 
House  was  complacently  regarded  as  “  the  best  club  in  London,” 
and  its  work  as  merely  a  necessary  evil  to  be  endured  (or  shirked) 
as  easily  as  might  be.  A  misplaced  energy  in  national  affairs 
was  viewed,  as  was  any  earnestness  or  positive  merit,  by  a  certain 

(1)  As  regards  the  above,  the  following  remarks  of  an  old  college  friend  of 
^Ir.  Gladstone  (quoted  by  Mr.  James  Brinsley-Richards  in  a  reminiscent  article 
in  the  May  number,  1883,  of  Temple  Bar)  are  somewhat  interesting  : — “  You 
must  know  Gladstone  to  understand  how  much  it  costs  him  to  give  up  any 
clause  in  a  Bill  which  he  has  framed.  He  hafei<  compromixe  ax  a  concession 
of  good  to  evil.  He  cannot  acknowledge  half-truths  or  admit  the  value  of 
half-good  .  .  .  and  again,  when  he  surrenders  a  particle  of  what  he  considers 
right,  he  is  at  war  with  his  restive  conscience,  asking  himself  whether  he  was 
morally  justified  in  yielding  to  serve  party  ends.”  Note  the  sincerity  of  con¬ 
viction  combined  with  a  commanding  moral  purpose. 

Another  observation  in  the  same  article  is  peculiarly  apposite  : — “  It  was  no 
time  to  be  lackadaisical  or  blase,  when  there  were  so  many  burning  questions 
causing  public  strife  and  making  demands  upon  every  individual’s  enthusiasm 
and  energies.” 

.\nd  now  ? 


[W.  G.  H.  G.] 
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class  of  society  as  savouring  of  a  vulgar  enthusiasm  unsuitable 
to  polite  company,  whose  superiority  consisted  in  being  negative 
and  neuter  and  monochromatic.  Now,  however,  tempora 
))mt(i)itur ;  and  we  shall  have  to  correspond.  The  dilettantes 
are  being  swamped  by  a  flood  of  industrial  fanaticism.  The  day 
is  getting  overpast  when  politics  are  to  be  considered  a  game  of 
skill,  in  which  the  object  is  to  f)utwit  opponents  in  gaining 
or  retaining  office.  Nor  does  ne|iotism  commend  itself  to  a  gene¬ 
ration  bred  to  the  lively  competition  of  latter-day  pursuits.  And 
as  it  was  with  candidates  who  refused  to  give  straight  answers  to 
straight  questions,  so  will  it  be  with  any  party  or  leader  who 
chooses  to  parley,  to  diplomatise,  to  shuffle.  Casuistry  is  no 
longer  the  talisman  to  political  success.  Moreover  Englishmen, 
however  much  the  compatriots  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  may  dislike 
the  quality,  still  retain  enough  of  their  native  character  to  prefer 
definiteness — or,  at  any  rate,  a  reasonable  show  of  it.  Hence 
many  influential  members  of  the  Unionist  party  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  defeat  at  Manchester,  descending  as  a  dcus  cx 
macliina  to  solve  the  complication  of  the  plot,  should  have  been 
acquiesced  in  as  a  providential  interposition.  It  is  contended 
without  prejudice  or  malice  that,  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  had  the  real 
interests  of  the  party  at  heart,  he  icould'  have  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  retired.  Doubtless,  while  in  Opposition,  he  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  more  zealous  admirers,  who 
are  now  asserting  that  his  early  combativeness  has  been  only 
latent  and  is  ebafing  to  exhibit  itself  with  the  increased  effective¬ 
ness  born  of  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  calmer 
prudence  issuing  from  a  more  philosophically-trained  mind  on 
the  other.  But  his  present  duties  entail  but  a  modicum  of  the 
liability  that  pertains  to  office.  Attack  being  pleasanter  than 
defence,  it  is  a  more  grateful  task  to  assail  pro[X)sals  than  to  be 
responsible  for  their  origin  and  consummation.  Furthermore, 
a  man  may  shine  brightly  while  in  Opposition,  but  give  no  scin¬ 
tillation  of  such  brilliancy  when  on  the  Government  side  of  the 
House.  The  criteria  of  merit  in  the  two  positions  are  essentially 
different.  Thus  it  is  that  many  reputations  have  been  made  to 
be  marred.  If  experience  is  no  false  guide,  it  is  all  too  likely, 
nay,  it  is  practically  certain  that,  when  and  if  Mr.  Balfour  regains 
office,  he  will  not  be  the  rejuvenated  Mr.  Balfour  of  to-day,  but 
the  Mr.  Balfour  we  have  known,  to  our  sorrow,  since  1895.  The 
inquiry  is  bootless  wbether  iMr.  Balfour  has  infected  the 
Unionists  with  apathy,  or  the  Unionists  Mr.  Balfour, — like  the 
query  of  the  cat  in  Lessing’s  fable,  as  to  whether  the  egg  came 
from  the  owl ,  or  the  owl  from  the  egg !  The  apathy  has  proved 
disastrous.  That  is  enough. 
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For  these  reasons,  tlien,  it  must  be  urged,  and  urged  strongly, 
though  with  profound  regret,  that  if  the  party  is  ever  to  succeed 
at  the  booths,  if,  when  again  in  office,  it  is  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
country  and  itself  worthily  of  its  great  traditions,  iNIr.  ffalfour 
will  nobly  have  to  resign  in  favour  of  some  leader  more  consistent, 
more  determined,  more  energetic  than  he;  not  a  leader  who  will 
defend  opportunist  suggestions  with  abstract  dialectics,  but  one 
who  shall  stand  possessed  of  conscientious  convictions  capable 
of  definitive  ex{X)sition.  Whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  jier- 
siiaded  to  modify  his  self-denying  ordinance,  or  whether  the 
mantle  must  fall  on  other  shoulders,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
principle,  at  least,  should  be  adopted  and  applied  without  pro¬ 
crastination  being  permitted  to  render  such  a  delicate  question 
still  more  difficult  of  settlement.  For  it  needs  no  Talleyrand  to 
perceive  that  the  present  dual  arrangement,  so  far  as  one  of  the 
parties  is  concerned,  is  the  merest  shift.  It  can  have  no  per¬ 
manence.  Not  only  has  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  no  confidence  in  it  at  all,  but  it  has  destroyed  a  great  and  a 
vital  part  of  that  enthusiasm  for  fiscal  reform  which  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  when  standing  alone,  inspired. 

To  sum  up  so  far — this  should  be  the  first  great  reform ,  a  new 
leader  as  resolute  and  decisive  as  the  policy  he  inscribes  on  his 
banner. 

As  to  organisation,  it  was  generally  defective,  and  often  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent.  The  forces  were  numerous ;  their  system 
rotten.  This  demoralised  array  was  opposed  by  a  united  army 
flanked  by  a  small  compact  body  of  New  Men,  who,  numbering 
no  more  than  fifty,  themselves  captured  twenty-nine  positions. 
The  Xerxes  of  the  Unionist  host,  meeting  his  Salamis  at  Man¬ 
chester,  was  forced  to  retreat  and  take  refuge  in  the  City.  Why 
was  all  this?  Because  from  an  irrational  idea  of  immunity, 
ostrich-like  in  its  pose  and  practice,  and  from  an  ever-growing 
laxity  due  to  the  enervating  effects  of  prolonged  office,  that 
attention  to  detail,  without  w'hich  no  enterprise  can  prosper,  had 
been  utterly  neglected.  Members  failed  to  visit  their  constitu¬ 
encies  with  the  frequency  demanded  by  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  policy,  which  needed  careful  and  constant  explanation  to  a 
race  which,  stolidly  averse  to  innovation,  refuses  to  forestall  disas¬ 
ter  until  the  hour  of  grace  has  well-nigh  fled.  A  hundred  fal¬ 
lacies  required  and  still  require  the  most  arduous  and  persistent 
refutation.  For  those  w’ho  have  five-sevenths  of  the  franchise, 
be  it  remembered,  are  the  Great  Uneducated.  It  is  not  enough 
to  rely  on  the  art  of  the  political  crammer  in  the  short  period 
between  nomination  and  polling ;  though  many  reduced  their 
efforts  to  that,  and  many  to  little  more.  The  registers  were  stale ; 
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the  organisation  unheeded  of  sub-agents,  committees,  clubs,  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  all  those  subsidiary  forces,  in  short,  which  in  a  well- 
ordered  constituency  should  be  complete  and  ready  for  instant 
action.  Chaos  was  allow'ed  to  reign  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  order  could  be  evolved  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  the  only 
requisite  of  victory  was  to  bustle  the  hapless  candidate  on  to  a 
maximum  of  platforms  in  a  minimum  of  hours.  Infinitely  more 
discrimination,  too,  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  agents, 
who  ought  to  be  men  of  a  better  class  and  ability  than  the  present 
generality.  How'  many  instances  could  those  give,  who  have  been 
for  years  on  the  inner  track  of  electioneering,  of  the  incom- 
pt^tency  (and  sometimes  worse)  of  paid  agents ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  once  more  brought  on  the  tapis  the  reform 
of  the  central  organisation.  The  subject  was  raised  in  1883  by 
Tjord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  has  occurred  to  many  since.  The 
member  for  West  Birmingham  questions  whether  that  organisa¬ 
tion  “is  to  remain  an  autocratic  and  non-representative  body,  or 
whether,  with  a  democratic  electorate,  it  ought  not  to  be  strictly 
representative  and  responsible  to  the  party  as  a  whole.’’  He 
adds  : — “  It  is  universally  admitted  that  in  its  present  form  it  has 
shown  itself  inefficient.’’  How  far  any  mere  party  machinery 
could  have  successfully  aided  in  stemming  the  tidal-wave  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  swept  over  the  country  is  a  difficult  problem.  Is  a  large 
body  of  men  (for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposed  committee  would 
necessarily  be  of  considerable  magnitude)  as  effective  as  regards 
the  management  of  a  complexity  of  detail,  which  needs  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  centralisation,  as  “an  autocratic  few’’?  Moreover,  the 
Central  Office  had  its  “present  form’’  under  the  late  Captain 
Middleton,  than  whom  no  party  organiser  ever  did  better  and 
more  successful  work.  However  that  may  be,  the  democratic  idea, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  applied  to  the  nomination  of  the  chief 
agent.  In  this  selection  (assuming  that  Col.  Haig  has 
only  been  seconded  from  Scotland)  there  should  be  no 
more  undercurrents  of  influence,  biassed  recommendation, 
red-tape,  and  the  particular  jobbery  too  often  employed 
in  filling  certain  political  |>osts.  The  chief  agent  must 
be  a  man  of  tried  ability,  of  sound  education,— the  cry  is  for  both 
m  every  branch  of  Unionist  activity, — a  man  of  intimate  human 
experience  in  the  highest  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  sense. 
Tor  he  has  to  deal  with  every  type  and  grade  of  man  ;  and  his 
position  is  a  unique  one,  necessitating  extraordinary  tact  and 
powers  of  discrimination  and  judgment.  Accordingly,  he  should 
be  a  born  Bismarckian  wire-puller.  But  as  to  his  appointment, 
there  should  be  no  wire-pulling,  since  recent  results  have  not 
quite  justified  that  method,  to  say  nothing  more  uncharitable. 
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The  party  is  a  great  one.  It  stands  for  great  principles,  constitu¬ 
tional  and  imperial.  It  should,  therefore,  employ  great  men  and 
great  methods.  And  the  head  agent,  a  man  preferably  of  legal 
experience,  should  be  given  a  seat  in  Parliament.  For  not  only 
ought  the  importance  of  position  to  be  thus  officially  recognised 
and  elevated,  but  in  the  House  he  would  be  able  to  mark  the 
capable  and  incapable,  and  be  in  touch  with  much  internal  detail 
of  which  he  cannot  be  fully  cognisant  when  sitting  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Chambers. 

Again,  the  party  election  “literature”  (save  the  word!)  is 
often  inaccurate,  and  usually  inept.  Surely  this  is  a  department 
that  needs  able  management  and  supervision,  since  on  it  depends 
not  only  much  during  the  progress  of  an  election,  but  that 
educational  work  between  times  without  which,  in  the  present 
special  circumstances,  there  can  be  little  chance  of  winning  the 
next  or  any  future  contest.  Educated  men  of  the  academic 
description  should  be  in  charge.  Plenty  such  with  first-class 
Eniversity  honours  are  to  be  procured  at  the  salary  of  an  usher 
or  of  a  junior  curate.  That  those  who  control  the  party  machinery 
should  pay  no  more  heed  than  they  do  to  this  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  argues  an  ignorance  as  pitiable  as  that  which  they  neglect. 

The  subject  of  candidature  requires  grave  and  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  The  unprecedented  loss  of  seats  was  in  a  very  large  measure 
attributable  to  the  sheer  incapacity  of  those  who  sought  to  fill 
them.  To  put  forward  men  with  nothing  save  wealth  or  social 
position  to  recommend  them  is  to  court  disaster  and  to  merit  it. 
Ornamental  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  regiments  equally 
ornamental;  uninformed,  unread  debutants,  who  have  undergone 
no  training  or  preparation  whatsoever,  and  others  of  similar  pre¬ 
tensions  are  not  the  persons  to  pit  against  men  of  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  or  special  qualifications.  They  were  the  heroes  of  many 
ludicrous  incidents.  One  candidate  was  forced  to  confess  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  sinking-fund  :  another  could  not  define  a 
State-aided  school  :  another,  and  he  the  former  member,  so  far 
from  being  aware  that  the  sections  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill 
are  completely  subversive  of  the  Common  Law,  blandly  intimated 
to  a  questioner  that  “he  could  not  recall  the  name,  but  had 
no  doubt  that,  whatever  that  Bill  was,  he  had  done  right  in  voting 
against  it”  I  Instances  of  the  like  fatuity  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  mob  of  those  who  lacked 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  political  economy,  though 
venturing  to  make  a  difficult  economic  question  the  chief  plank 
in  their  election  platform.  Several  having  never  made  a  speech 
before  found  the  first  victims  of  their  eloquence  in  innocent  con¬ 
stituencies,  presumably  on  the  scientific  principle  of  Fiat  expert- 
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mentum  in  cor  pore  vili!  It  is  not  incredible  that  their  knowledge 
was  about  on  a  par  with  their  powders  of  expressing  it.  A  tyro  of 
this  kidney  once  asked  Disraeli  the  secret  of  speech-making,  and 
received  the  answer  :  “Knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  oratory.’’ 
Aye,  there’s  the  rub  !  How  could  one  of  these  champions  of 
Unionism  meet  a  New  Man  in  iiublic  argument  and  not  be  dis¬ 
gracefully  worsted  in  even  the  preliminary  spar?  To  allow  people 
of  this  stamp  to  represent  the  party  is  both  to  expose  the  classes 
they  adorn  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  a  jealous  proletariat, 
and  to  render  the  party  itself  supremely  ridiculous.  If,  indeed, 
as  is  to  be  hoped,  no  other  motive  than  that  of  loyalty  to  the 
party  tem})ts  these  misguided  individuals  to  rush  in  where  wis¬ 
dom  often  fears  to  tread,  they  would  jirove  it  with  more  honour 
to  themselves  by  making  room  for  abler  candidates  and  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  election  expenses  of  the  latter  what  they  vainly 
squander  on  their  own. 

The  regrettable  fact  is  that  the  party  has  long  suffered  from  a 
moral  defect  curiously  akin  to  snobbery.  There  are  many  men 
of  brilliant  parts  who  have  sacrificed  more  time  and  exertion  than 
they  could  really  afford  from  simple  devotion  to  the  cause,  but 
whose  good  work  has  passed  unrewarded,  because  lack  of  money 
or  family  influence  has  prevented  their  claiming  recognition  or 
coming  forward  in  a  more  prominent  capacity.  Some  of  these 
have  occasionally  applied  for  a  regular  jwst,  and  a  minor  one 
at  that,  and  have  been  told  that  the  party  has  a  sufficiency  of 
volunteers,  since  so  many  sons  of  peers  and  of  rich  men  are 
anxious  for  political  experience — “or  something  to  do.’’ 
(“  Something  to  do!  ’’  The  strange  but  authentic  avowal  of  a 
leader  charged  with  the  nice  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
realm  I)  Now  the  proverbial  predicate  of  certain  forms  of  cheap¬ 
ness  ought  to  be  well  known  ;  yet  flaneurs  have  frequently  been 
preferred  to  men  whose  subsequent  distinction  in  other  walks  of 
life  has  demonstrated  the  erring  judgment  of  those  in  party 
authority.  Contrast  with  this  the  very  different  methods  of  our 
opponents.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  long  ex^wrience  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  can  give  evidence  of  how  the  promising  men,  who  evince 
political  ambition,  are  marked,  approached,  and  ultimately 
afforded  concrete  assistance  if  their  circumstances  necessitate  it. 
And  the  Universities  are  but  one  sphere  of  that  Iladical  activity 
which  will  not  allow  merit  to  be  lost  for  the  lack  of  proper  en¬ 
couragement.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Conservative 
leaders,  coupled  with  their  ingratitude  to  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  them,  have  created  more  bitterness  against  them  and  cost 
the  party  more  dearly  in  the  recent  struggle  than  any  could  sup- 
|K)se  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  various  classes  of  political 
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workers.  Youth  favours  the  a  priori  form  of  ratiocination,  and, 
starting  with  a  proposition  which  contains  the  major  term  of 
supercilious  ingratitude,  is  not  slow  to  infer  cognate  qualities  and 
give  its  allegiance  accordingly.  We  cannot  ati'ord  to  lose  in  this 
manner  “  the  trustees  of  posterity.”  Again  let  it  be  said  that 
the  pressing  demand  is  for  ability ;  and  the  sooner  the  search  for 
it  commences  and  it  is  duly  appreciated  when  found,  the  better  for 
Unionist  well-being.  It  might  conceivably  furnish  a  more  honour¬ 
able  employment  than  ennobling  the  beerage,  shopkeepers,  com¬ 
pany  promoters,  and  those  newsvendors  who  trim  for  titles, — a 
system  of  })referment  which  disgusts  the  wise,  while  it  estranges 
the  deserving. 

”  Organised  labour  as  a  political  force  is  already  a  menace  to 
the  easy-going  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.”  So  says  the  annual 
report  of  the  Labour  llepresentation  Committee,  which  is  about 
to  double  its  income  and  extend  its  operations.  If  the  members 
of  the  Trades  Unions  can  regularly  contribute  their  pennies,  the 
Unionists  should  as  systematically  subscribe  their  pounds, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  the  support  of  efficient 
candidates.  Otherwise  the  ”  menace,”  doubling  and  re-doubling 
in  strength,  will  rout  “the  easy-going  gentlemen”  as  utterly 
and  remorselessly  as  did  the  revolutionaries,  the  puppids  of  the 
French  monarchy.  If  the  candidates  on  hand  are  not  fit  for  the 
light,  the  duty  should  be  assigned  to  the  Central  Office  of  testing 
and  training  them,  an  official  list  of  men  w’ith  the  special 
coaching  qualifications  being  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  New  Men 
are  a  danger  to  the  existing  order  of  things  :  they  know  it ; 
and  their  confidence  will  issue  in  ever-increasing  efforts  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  political  arena.  Therefore,  if  the  upper  classes  are  to 
preserve  any  semblance  of  power,  they  must  cease  to  sneer  at 
intellectual  energy,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education.  The  crusted  traditions  of  the  Tantivies 
are  becoming  obsolete.  The  era  is  democratic,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  emphatically  reminds  us,  and  Unionist  methods  must  be 
made  consonant  thereto.  The  “Labourites”  are  forcing  matters 
apace;  and  if,  like  their  historical  predecessors,  they  remove 
baubles  from  the  Lower  House  ;  if,  too,  they  shame  that  species  of 
peer,  cited  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  “  who  only  comes  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  sleep,  and  it  matters  not  whether  he  sleeps  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  Woolsack,”  they  will  act  as  a  salutary 
purge,  and  compel  the  Unionist  party  to  abandon  its  complacent 
and  self-deceptive  attitude  of  peering,  like  the  lady  of  Shalott, 
into  a  mirror  wdth  its  back  turned  to  reality. 

The  chronicles  of  the  |)ast  and  the  history  of  recent  times 
alike  proclaim  that  government  by  the  democratic  party  produces 
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unsettlement  at  home,  distrust  in  the  colonies,  and  uneasiness 
abroad.  For  its  wings  are  generally  composed  of  extremists 
whom  the  more  sober-minded  are  not  always  able  to  keep  within 
bounds,  and  whom  to  some  extent  they  are  obliged  to  gratify.  The 
Independents  under  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  too  strong  for  the 
Fresbyterians,  or  moderates,  under  Essex  and  Waller.  Lord 
Grey  had  difliculties ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  despite  himself,  was 
often  launched  on  voyages  whither  he  knew  not.  llepulsed  from 
these  shores  by  the  orators  and  publicists  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Eousseau  and  Voltaire  are 
now  insinuating  themselves  in  a  subtler  and  more  dangerous  guise. 
The  Labour  members  are  infected  with  the  continental  socialism 
of  Schiiftle  and  Karl  Marx,  together  with  the  more  tangible  pro¬ 
paganda  of  Herr  Bebel.  If  precedent  is  followed,  they  in  their 
turn  will  be  surpassed  by  more  violent  successors,  as  surely  as  the 
Girondists  were  out-Heroded  by  the  adherents  of  Danton  and 
Kobespierre.  The  “  insatiate  cormorant  ”  of  Sansculottic  ex¬ 
travagance  “consuming  means  soon  preys  upon  itself.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  can  work  a  surfeit  of  harm  before  its  suicide. 
Herein  lies  the  duty  of  the  constitutional  party , — to  gird  itself  with 
intellectual  weapons  and  combat  this  peril  to  the  common  weal. 
Men  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  political  philosophy,  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  and  sociology  from  Plato  downwards,  can  with 
ease  rebut  these  Cleons  of  the  factory  and  dockyard.  For  the 
rant  of  the  demagogue  is  based  on  no  foundation  of  systematised 
learning.  And  there  is  yet  another  element  in  the  case  for 
ability  and  education.  The  differentia  of  the  main  parties  is 
undergoing  a  change  ;  and  as  in  America  for  a  long  time  past, 
so  here  also  political  cleavage  will  follow  the  lines  of  economic 
controversy.  Then  in  election  contests  accurate  reasoning  will 
pm-force  replace  the  glib  generalities  and  outworn  gasconade, 
which  at  present  constitute  the  principal  stock-in-trade  of  the 
fribble  and  the  average  candidate. 

In  conclusion,  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  “  revived  the  desponding 
spirits  of  the  Tories,”  and  utilised  the  time  in  Opposition  for 
sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  introducing  a  re-modelled 
organisation,  so  it  behoves  those  in  command  of  the  Unionist  party 
to  do  likewise.  For  Unionism  must  work  out  its  own  salvation, 
bending  its  wisdom  and  energy  to  a  task  as  great  as  any  that  has 
yet  confronted  a  political  party.  This  is  the  hour  of  penance,  A 
brighter  future  can  only  be  prepared  by  recognising  the  urgency 
of  self-criticism  and  self -reform.  But  the  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  must  take  precedence  of  the  summons  to  renewed  hope.  It 
is  in  that  conviction  that  this  article  has  been  written — “  Lest 
we  forget,  lest  we  forget !  ”  W.  G.  Howard  Gritten. 
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The  very  interesting  work  of  Professor  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz 
appears  at  an  opportune'  moment.^  The  dust  and  din  of  the 
General  Election  are  clearing  away,  and  we  are  getting  back  to  the 
less  exciting  but  all  important  work  of  administering  the  British 
Empire.  The  Government  from  which  British  Imperialists  have 
feared  so  much  is  settling  down.  The  Foreign  Office,  to  judge 
by  the  results  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  and  the  Tabah  negotia¬ 
tions,  is  safe  in  the  strong  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  At  the 
India  Office,  under  Mr.  Morley,  and  at  the  Colonial  Office,  under 
Lord  Elgin,  there  are  signs  of  a  desire  to  promote  that  continuity 
of  policy  which  Conservatives  have  always  advocated.  Mr. 
Morley  at  the  Guildhall  re-echoed  the  admirable  words  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject  of  sympathy  with  India,  and 
Lord  Elgin,  in  his  statesmanlike  speech  at  tlie  Colonial  Institute, 
defined  his  policy  as  ‘  ‘  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  are  at 
home  with  those  who  are  abroad,  and  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  man  on  the  spot.” 

We  have  before  us  next  year  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference,  at  which  India  is  to  be  represented,  a  meeting  shorn,  it  is 
true,  of  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  capable  of  Imperialist 
statesmen  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Seddon,  but 
likely  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  closer  union  of 
the  Empire  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Not  only  are  we  told 
that  the  Conference  is  to  be  free  and  unfettered,  but  a  wish  has 
been  expressed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  through  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  there  may  be  a 
discussion,  formal  or  informal,  of  “inter-colonial  preference,”  as 
a  step  towards  that  “  universal  Imperial  trade  which  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  our  object  ultimately  to  achieve” 

Furthermore,  we  are  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  business  men,  which  has  on  its  agenda, 
amongst  other  important  subjects  for  discussion,  a  motion  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  endorsing  the 
scheme  of  Imperial  organisation  put  forward  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  Committee,  and  adopted  in  all  essentials  by  the  late 

(1)  Britischer  Impcrialismus.  By  Dr.  Gerhardt  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg-im-Breslau. 
Published  by  Duncker  und  Huniblot,  Leipsig,  1906. 
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Government  in  a  despatch  which  is  to  be  considered  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  next  year. 

There  even  seems  ground  for  the  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
temporary  truce  on  the  most  thorny  sides  of  the  fiscal  question, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
principles  which  have  led  us  so  far  on  our  road  to  Empire,  and 
on  the  practical  measures  which  can  be  taken  with  unanimity  in 
the  near  future.  It  would  appear  somewhat  absurd  for  political 
partisans  at  home  to  be  quarrelling  about  the  fiscal  question  on  the 
eve  of  meetings  fraught  with  so  much  good  or  evil  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  w’hen  the  two  keenest  of  the  controversialists  admit 
that  we  do  not  possess  adequate  information  with  which  to  decide 
some  of  the  most  important  issues.  A  Bill  was  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  carry  out  a  census  of  production  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  ground  that  “  we  have  got  the  volume  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  details  more  or  less  classified,  but  no 
statistics  at  all  reliable  as  to  our  home  industry.”  This  fact  be¬ 
comes  of  more  importance  when  we  recollect  the  many  deficiencies 
in  our  information  with  regard  to  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
some  of  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

1.  There  is  no  common  statistical  method  within  the  British 

Empire. 

2.  There  is  no  common  statistical  year. 

3.  There  is  no  annual  report  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire. 

4.  There  is  no  year  book  of  the  trade  of  the  South  African 

Customs  Union.  There  is  no  common  report  of  the  trade  of 
the  West  Indies.  There  is  no  common  system  for  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  other  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Great  Britain.  The  information  as  to  the  Crown  Colonies 
is  very  deficient  and  lacking  in  uniformity.  The  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australiahas  much  improved, but  there  is  still  room  for 
amendment. 

5.  There  is  no  reliable  criterion  of  trade  and  production,  and 

no  means  of  establishing  satisfactory  comparisons  as  to  the 
productive  ix)wer  of  the  several  states  of  the  Empire. 

6.  Even  such  statistics  as  we  have  are  difficult  to  understand, 

because  it  is  not  customary  to  prefix  a  note  explaining  the 
system  of  valuation,  of  registration  of  origin  and  destina¬ 
tion,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  transhipment  and  transit 
trade,  bullion  and  specie,  bunker  coal,  (S:c. 

It  should  be  added  that  with  regard  to  “dumping,”  and  the 
action  of  foreign  trusts,  the  real  bone  of  contention  about  which 
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there  has  been  so  much  empty  declamation  by  both  Free  Traders 
and  tariff  reformers,  there  is  no  adequate  official  information  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  which  both 
parties  admit  as  a  possible,  if  not,  as  I  for  one  believe,  the  most 
practical  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  there  is  absolutely  no 
machinery  either  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  elsewhere.  Readers 
may  rub  their  eyes,  but  these  are  plain,  though  perhaps  unpalat¬ 
able,  truths. 

There  is  no  use  in  further  quarrelling  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  The  controversy,  as  conducted  for  the  last  three  years, 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  methods  which  should  not  accompany 
the  settlement  of  a  great  imperial  economic  difficulty.  Before 
the  General  Election  any  suggestion  to  this  effect  from  either 
Liberal  or  Conservative  was  held  to  show  either  that  a  man  was 
disloyal  to  his  party  or  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  fence.  Partisans 
never  thought  of  the  beam  of  ignorance  in  their  own  eyes.  But 
surely  the  facts  can  now  be  faced  once  and  for  all.  The  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  collected  by  experts,  and  when  it  is  collected  experts 
will  have  to  decide  w’hether  anything,  and  if  so,  what,  can  be  done. 
Those  familiar  wdth  the  great  foreign  commercial  treaties  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  that  these  are  matters  for  experts  and  for 
experts  alone.  We  all  want  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  we 
none  of  us  want  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  or  to  ruin 
our  trade.  But  experts,  and  not  politicians  in  search  of  a  good 
“cry,”  are  required.  There  must  be  a  series  of  careful  inquiries, 
and  the  Government  can  well  afford  to  grant  them.  As  Free 
Traders  they  should  feel  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  case, 
and  no  doubt  do  feel  confident. 

Meanwhile  there  is  time  to  look  round.  We  can  take  stock  of 
the  real  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  foundations  of  that 
strength,  and  we  can  study  what  steps  can  be  taken  without  con¬ 
troversy  or  party  spirit,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  here  that  the  work  of  Professor  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  who 
is  already  well  knowm  in  England,  not  only  for  his  book  on  the 
English  Labour  Question,  but  also  for  his  studies  on  the  economics 
of  European  Russia,  will  prove  of  interest.  It  is  possible  that  his 
conclusions  may  not  command  universal  approbation,  but  at  any 
rate  the  introductory  chapters  will  be  eagerly  read  by  everyone 
who  has  the  development  of  the  British  Empire  at  heart,  and  they 
should  be  translated  forthwith  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  general 
public. 

What  are  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  Great  Britain?  How’  is 
it  that  we  have  outlived  the  Empires  of  Spain  and  Holland?  How 
did  we  overcome  France,  in  spite  of  her  superiority  in  population, 
wealth,  and  commerce,  in  spite  of  the  start  she  held  in  the  race  for 
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colonial  supremacy,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  ability  of  men 
like  Dupleix  and  Sufifren,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous  genius  of  the 
first  Napoleon?  The  answer  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
‘  ‘  character.  ’  ’ 

It  is  true  that  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  gave  her  great 
advantages  as  the  nursery  of  men  physically  strong  and  enduring ; 
it  is  true  that  her  geographical  position  enabled  her  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  apply  her  whole  strength  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  sea-power.  It  is  true  that  the  fortuna  reipuhliccc  gave 
her  simultaneously  a  great  statesman  in  Oliver  Cromwell  to  direct, 
and  a  great  admiral  in  Eobert  Blake  to  execute,  a  great  foreign 
policy.  But  it  is  not  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
nor  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  English  physique,  nor  to  the 
possession  of  constellations  of  great  men,  that  Professor  von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz,  with  unerring  instinct,  traces  back  our  success 
in  its  ultimate  anal3'sis.  British  character  is  founded  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual,  on  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance, 
but  even  more  so  on  the  idea  of  duty,  on  respect  for  the  marriage 
tie,  on  the  sense  of  the  immeasurable  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  and  on  the  feeling  of  Christian  responsibility 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  not  only  the  poor  and  weak  at  home,  but 
also  the  subject  races  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies.  Eeligion, 
says  our  author,  is  still  the  backbone  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture.  The 
chief  danger  for  England  lies  not  in  American  trusts  or  the  great 
fleets  building  or  to  be  built  by  Germany,  but  in  the  weakening 
of  the  mainspring  of  her  prosperity^.  Already  the  Professor  fears 
it  is  decaying,  though  the  works  are  running  on  without  any  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  the  inward  process.  For  the  purposes  of  the  British 
Empire,  even  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  inspires  British 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  civil  servants  will,  without  religion,  in  the 
long  run  prove  useless.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  great  work  done  by 
the  religious  sects  in  moulding  public  policy  with  regard  to  the 
poor  and  weak  amongst  us,  as  well  as  in  the  wdder  issues  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  are  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Great  Britain.  Apart  from  character,  due  weight  is  given 
first  to  the  value  of  Free  Trade  as  a  factor  in  our  prosperity,  and 
next  to  our  system  of  taxation  and  finance,  w^hence  comes  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  credit  which,  with  a  strong  navy,  brought  us  safely 
through  the  South  African  w’ar.  With  regard  to  Free  Trade,  it 
is  noted  that,  in  spite  of  its  tremendous  hold  on  the  country,  even 
Free  Trade  has  never  really  been  allowed  to  injure  our  Imperial 
interests.  The  Little  England  view  has  only  been  a  passing 
phase.  How  was  it  possible  that  the  traditions  of  ^OO  years  of 
continuous  wars  should  be  swept  away  by  any  peace-at-any-price 
fanatics,  however  eloquent?  The  average  Englishman  is,  and  re- 
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mains,  essentially  a  fighter.  He  accepts  the  Empire  as  given  him 
hv  Providence  because  it  brings  liberty  and  justice  to  subject 
races,  above  all  because  it  brings  jwace.  But  he  is  himself  under 
no  illusion  about  the  war-like  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
acquired,  and  by  which  it  will  have  to  be  maintained.  Radicals 
and  Labour  men  have  voted  the  money  required  to  keep  the  navy 
up  to  the  two-Power  standard,  and  will  vote  further  taxation, 
when  necessary,  for  that  purpose.  As  Free  Traders  they  can,  and 
will,  accept  even  Protective  taxes  when  in  search  of  revenue  in 
time  of  need. 

But  for  the  moment  these  are  unnecessary.  Equally  unneces¬ 
sary,  in  my  judgment,  is  it  for  the  moment  to  raise  the  difticult 
and  thorny  questions  of  Colonial  contributions  to  Imperial  defence, 
still  less  to  bring  forward  ambitious  plans  for  a  new  Imperial  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  want  common-sense  business  reforms  which  can  be 
promoted  without  touching  on  controversial  ground,  and  without 
any  infringement  either  of  that  Colonial  autonomy  to  which  the 
Colonies  rightly  cling,  or  of  the  privileges  of  the  old  country, 
which  still  ]>ays  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  naval  and  military 
defence  of  the  Empire.  At  the  present  time  we  want  to  make  a 
practical  start  with  a  practical  question  beneficial  to  all,  and  of 
these  the  name  is  legion. 

One  of  the  first  i>oints  to  which  a  practical  man  and  progressive 
Imperialist  would  turn  in  an  Empire  whose  distant  possessions  are 
connected  by  waterways,  is  the  organisation  of  communications, 
a  vast  field  in  itself,  on  which  there  is  already  a  mass  of  trustworthy 
official  information.  There  is  no  doubt,  to  my  mind,  that  cheap 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications  will  do  more  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  that  any  other  single  reform.  A  cheap  tele¬ 
graphic  service  ensures  that  in  every  morning  paper  in  our 
Colonies  and  dependencies  there  will  be  a  full  account  of  the  topics 
which  are  interesting  people  at  home,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  tele¬ 
graphic  service  at  this  moment  there  are  many  anomalies ;  for 
instance,  a  cable  to  Havana  costs  Is.  Gd.  a  word,  a  cable  to  Trinidad 
5s.  Id.  a  word,  and  a  cable  to  Demerara  7s.  a  word. 

Cheap  postal  rates  for  letters  mean  the  maintenance  of  regular 
communication  between  colonists,  however  poor,  and  their  people 
at  home.  Cheap  postal  rates  for  newspapers  and  periodicals 
mean  the  introduction,  for  instance,  into  Canada,  of  English 
journals  and  reviews  which  cannot  now  compete  with  their 
American  rivals.  Reviews  and  periodicals  cost  one  cent  per  lb. 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  eight  cents  per  lb.  from 
Great  Britain  to  Canada,  a  rate  which  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
almost  prohibitive.  This  is  a  matter  of  revenue,  and  I  believe  the 
Imperial  authorities  contend  that  while  they  would  willingly  con- 
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skier  it,  if  it  were  only  a  Colonial  matter,  the  changes  asked  for 
would  disorganise  the  home  business  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

They  suggest  that  Canada  should  raise  the  rate  on  postal  matter  j 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  thought  the  Canadian  authorities  > 
might  agree  to  this.  At  any  rate  the  matter  needs  ventilation,  for 
at  present  the  complaint  is  made  that  Canadians  can  only  see  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  American  spectacles,  and  that  the  few'  English  I 
magazines  w'hich  reach  Canada  are  filled,  to  the  annoyance  of  ; 

Canadian  business  men,  with  American  and  not  English  advertise-  ^ 

ments.  i 

There  is  the  further  question  of  communications  for  passengers 
and  goods  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire.  Cheap 
passenger  rates  involve  first  a  pro£X!r  system  of  emigration  from  ■ 
the  old  country;  next,  regular  visits  home,  and  close  personal  ; 
touch  with  the  old  country,  a  thing  formerly  unknown,  but  pos-  ■' 
sible  now  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  even  for  the  relatively 
poor,  and,  lastly,  easy  migration  from  colony  to  colony.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  rates  for  goods.  At  the  present  time,  owing 
to  German  and  American  competition,  and  to  other  causes,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  rates  on  goods  from  Ham¬ 
burg  or  New  York  to  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New'  Zealand  • 
are,  roughly  speaking,  half  what  they  are  from  London  or  Liver-  = 

pool,  and  the  New  York  goods  come  via  Liverpool.  Canada  is  i 

trying  to  set  up  independent  communication  w'ith  South  Africa, 
and  there  have  been  attempts  at  a  better  service  between  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  South  Africa.  This  is  a  question  for  careful  inquiry. 
Here  w'e  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  foreign 
subsidies,  and  on  this  point  we  have  some  striking  evidence  given 
by  that  able  official  and  unimpeachable  Free  Trader,  Sir  Kobcrt 
Giffen,  before  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Sub¬ 
sidies.  There  is  a  good  case,  he  said,  for  Subsidising  a  direct 
trade  betw'een  the  United  Kingdom  and  East  Africa,  and  betw'een 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  Government  must  see  that  the  - 
ships  are  really  British  ships,  and  that  they  carry  goods  as  cheaply  4 
betw'een  this  country  and  their  destination  as  they  do  betw'een 
Continental  ports  and  the  same  place.  The  question  of  speed 
Sir  Robert  considers  of  importance ,  in  order  to  bring  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  together,  and  to  give  the  Government  a  suffi-  r? 
cient  command  of  sw'ift  steamers.  He  would  also  exclude  foreign 
ships,  and  especially  foreign  subsidised  ships,  from  the  coasting  | 
trade  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  This  is  already 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Russia;  or  he 
would  admit  such  ships  to  the  trade  only  on  their  complying  with 
the  same  rules  as  to  construction,  equipment,  and  inspection  as 
British  ships,  paying  the  same  taxes,  and  paying  a  fine  for  the 
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privilege  equal  to  and  exceeding  any  subsidy  they  may  receive. 
In  any  case  no  such  ships  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
whose  crews,  directly  or  indirectly,  form  part  of  a  foreign  navy 
or  its  reserve,  or  when  the  ships  are  liable  to  be  incorporated  with 
such  navy  in  time  of  war.  Sir  Eobert  Gillen  feels  so  strongly 
on  this  matter  that,  in  order  to  prevent  British  ships  being  driven 
out  of  a  trade  by  a  subsidised  competition,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  :  “  If  the  matter  should  become  serious  enough,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  shrink  from  a  last  step,  that  is,  to  run  ships  on 
certain  lines  to  bring  goods  for  nothing  to  English  jiorts — no 
freight  at  all — so  as  to  extinguish,  by  making  unprofitable,  the 
unfair  competition.”  He  proposes,  in  fact,  to  re-enact  in  part  the 
Navigation  Laws,  on  the  value  of  which  in  the  past  Professor  von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz  lays  stress,  and  in  favour  of  which,  by  the 
way,  Adam  Smith  himself  made  an  exception.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  economic  question.  “  What  we  have  to  face  is  really  a 
hostile  attack  on  a  vital  industry  of  this  country  in  time  of  peace, 
carried  on  directly  or  indirectly,  not  by  ordinary  competition,  but 
by  foreign  governments.”  Without  going  to  the  same  lengths  as 
Sir  Eobert  Giffen,  one  can,  at  any  rate,  safely  say  that  in  such  a 
matter  w'hat  is  required  is  concerted  deliberation,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  communication  by  sea 
is  the  question  of  the  manning  of  our  mercantile  marine,  now  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  is,  in  fact,  estimated  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  something  like  40,000  foreigners,  earn¬ 
ing  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  on  British  ships.  With 
all  the  talk  there  has  been  of  primary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  systematic  attempt  to  devise  a 
ladder  by  which  the  British  seaman  may  rise  in  his  profession, 
and  no  conception  of  an  Imperial  organisation  for  the  training  of 
British  seamen.  There  is  abundance  of  good  material  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Prefontaine  early 
in  the  present  year,  some  steps  might  even  now  be  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  no  permanent 
body  to  inquire  into  these  questions,  and  constantly  to  press  on  the 
Government  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  the  necessity  of  action. 
Land  communications  and  their  organisation,  especially  in  Crown 
Colonies,  receive  an  equally  intermittent  and  unsatisfactory  atten¬ 
tion.  A  recent  Blue-book  shows  that  railways  in  Nigeria  have 
been  discussed  for  fourteen  years  with  no  result. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  consider  the  question  of  Imperial  com¬ 
munications  a  difficult  subject  to  commence  with.  But  even  for 
those  who  hold  that  view  there  is  no  excuse  for  delay.  I  have 
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more  than  once  recently  drawn  attention  in  detail  to  other  pressing 
practical  needs  of  the  Empire,  about  which  there  is  hardly  a 
shadow  of  controversy,  and  which  there  is  only  space  now  briefly 
to  enumerate. 

1.  The  collection  of  information,  and  the  co-ordination  of 

opinion,  on  matters  of  high  Imperial  policy,  whether  of  a 
political  nature,  such  as  the  question  relating  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary  and  the  New  Hebrides,  or  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  nature,  such  as  intcr-Colonial  preference  and  fiscal 
questions  generally. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  information  on  matters  of  high  Imperial 

policy. 

3.  Continuity  of  policy  not  only  in  political  questions,  such  as 

those  relating  to  Egypt,  but  also  on  commercial  questions, 
for  instance,  trade  matters  connected  with  China. 

4.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  of  legislation  throughout  the 

Empire  as  to  naturalisation,  patents,  trade-marks,  copy¬ 
right,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  j^artnership,  bills 
of  exchange,  insolvency,  marine  insurance,  light  dues,  taxa¬ 
tion  of  commercial  travellers,  labour  legislation,  &c. 

5.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  of  administration,  and,  above 

all,  the  institution  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the 
whole  Empire. 

On  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  questions  of  Imperial  organisation 
representations  have  at  different  times  been  addressed  to  the 
Central  Government  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  the  w^ant  has  long  been  felt  of  some  permanent 
advisory  body  to  press  these  matters  continuously  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  attention  is  otherwise  taken  up  by  local  politicians 
with  local  matters. 

To  meet  this  want  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  came  forward  last 
year,  as  the  representative  of  a  committee  composed  of  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  shades  of  opinion,  both  political  and  economic,  with 
a  proposal  for  an  Imperial  advisory  council  and  a  secretariat  to 
form  an  Intelligence  Department  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  To  these  proposed  new  institutions  was  added  an  Im.- 
perial  Commission  to  prepare  subjects  for  discussion  by  the  council, 
and  to  propose  methods  for  carrying  out  decisions  arrived  at,  or 
rather  advice  tendered  by,  the  council.  The  proposals  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock’s  Committee  were,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
adopted  by  the  late  Government  in  all  essentials,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  them  to  the  Colonial  Governments,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Colonial  Conference  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
proposed  council.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  I  have 
brought  these  proposals  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
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Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Blackburn,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  with  the  most  satisfactoiw  results.  In  fact,  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  has  placed  a  motion  in  favour  of  these  proposals  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  to  meet  in  July,  and  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  at  the  Colonial  Conference  next  year. 

To  sum  up  :  what  is  w'anted  for  the  steady  progress  of  British 
Imperialism  at  the  present  time  is  more  knowledge  of  Imperial 
questions  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  common-sense  prac¬ 
tical  reforms  on  non-party  and  non-controversial  lines.  At  any 
rate,  the  desire  of  every  sound  Imperialist,  to  whatever  political 
or  economic  creed  he  may  belong,  must  bo  to  give  Lord  Elgin 
every  possible  assistance  in  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  he  has  defined  in  the  next  twelve  months.  There  is  a 
great  opportunity  of  consolidating  the  Empire.  It  ought  not  to  be 
let  slip  owing  to  any  personal  or  party  feeling. 

Geoffeey  De.\ge. 


GEEMANY’S  COMMEECIAL  EELATIONS.^ 

The  three  great  competing  industrial  and  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany,  and  I  propose  to  review  in  this  article  the  economic 
condition  of  the  last-mentioned  of  the  three. 

That  Germany  is  commercially  prosperous,  that  she  occupies 
a  conspicuous  position  in  the  great  international  rivalry  for  trade, 
and  that  she  is  rapidly  nearing  what  may  be  justly  called  the  top 
wave  of  industrial  eminence  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and,  it  might  seem,  requires  no  further  demonstration.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  however,  prosperity  is  in  not  a  few  cases  more 
apparent  than  real.  Consequently,  before  anyone  is  justified  in 
laying  it  down  dogmatically  that  a  nation  is  prosperous,  that  is, 
as  regards  the  two  cardinal  points — namely,  domestic  industry 
and  internal  development — the  evidence  for  and  against  should 
be  examined  very  closely.  There  are  many  ways  of  putting 
seeming  prosperity  to  the  test,  but  perhaps  none  is  more  searching 
and  more  accurate,  in  so  far  as  ultimate  results  are  concerned, 
than  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  will  give  us  a  clearer  answer  than  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  bank  rate  or  the  national  credit  in  the  money  market. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  unemployed  in  every  country,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  and  extensive  use  of  all 
kinds  of  labour-saving  and  improved  machinery.  But  in  the  case 
of  Germany  the  number  of  unemployed,  taking  it  over  a  period 
of  years  and  allowing  for  certain  fluctuations,  has  materially 
decreased.  This  is  indeed  so  much  the  case  that  an  examination 
of  recently  published  British  and  German  statistics  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  total  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
Fatherland  does  not  correspond  to  more  than  the  half,  and,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  not  more,  in  fact,  than  the  third  of 
that  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  judging  from  some 
official  returns  published  in  a  quite  recent  issue  of  the  “  Eeichs- 
arbeitsblatt,”  it  would  appear  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
of  most  of  the  German  Trade  Unions  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
scarcely  over  1’4 — a  fact  which  has,  so  far,  been  ignored  by  the 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  this  country. 

Another  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  strikes,  for  the  frequency  of  strikes  shows  that 
the  labour  unions  are  well  provided  with  funds,  which,  of  course, 
are  raised  from  wages.  The  larger  the  wages  the  larger  the 
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funds,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  resort  to  a  strike  in  case  of  dispute.  Strikes  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  Germany  during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  likely 
to  do  so  still  more  in  the  near  future.  This  borders  upon  prophecy, 
and  prophecy  is  dangerous,  for  the  observer  of  political  events, 
and  of  the  undercurrents  by  which  the  former  are  moulded, 
is  like  the  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  form  a  diagnosis  from 
the  symptoms  as  he  has  them,  but  who  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  often  than  not,  deceived  by  appearances;  hence  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  signs  observed  is  by  no  means  infallible.  How¬ 
ever,  the  capitalists  have  voted — as  will  be  seen  later  on — 
for  a  tariff  which  in  all  probability  will  make  the  necessaries  of 
life  somewhat  dearer,  and  as  German  financiers,  judging  at  least 
from  their  characteristic  attitude  in  the  past,  are  not  likely  to 
increase  wages  without  a  struggle,  the  chances  are  that  the 
workers  will  strike  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  advance 
which  they  will  regard  as  their  right. 

Greater  revenue  from  the  income  tax  is,  also,  a  valuable  indi¬ 
cation  of  general  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  still  more  so  is 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  railways,  for  the 
latter  shows  that  the  people  have  more  money  to  spend  and  that 
internal  trade  is  becoming  larger.  Then  we  have  the  increased 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  raising  of 
huge  sums  of  money  by  the  capitalists  and  financiers  for  the 
extension  of  industrial  and  other  enterprises,  in  which  the  people 
themselves  are  showing  an  ever-growing  desire  to  invest  their 
savings.  And,  further,  in  discussing  the  general  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  a  country  three  vastly  important  factors  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  namely,  (1)  the  amount  of  capital  placed  by  the 
working  and  middle  classes  in  the  national  savings  banks ;  (2) 
the  extent  imports  and  exports  have  attained  ;  and  (3)  the  state  of 
development  of  the  canal  system  for  purposes  of  internal  traffic. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whilst 
the  upper  classes  and  capitalists  have  invested  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  foreign  loans  and  stocks,  no  less  than  about 
£550,000,000  have  been,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  or  so,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  popular  savings  insti¬ 
tutions  by  the  remaining  section  of  the  population.  Again, 
within  the  same  period,  Germany’s  imports  and  exports  have, 
on  the  whole,  increased  by  125  and  78  per  cent,  respectively. 
Now,  as  regards  the  third  point,  an  examination  of  official 
statistics  will  show  that  the  canal  system  has  been,  during  recent 
years,  so  much  developed  that  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth 
of  all  internal  non-road  traffic  is  by  means  of  these  waterways, 
whilst  a  few  years  ago,  only  one-twelfth  of  it  was  so  conveyed. 
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Put  briefly,  all  these  are  quite  reliable,  and,  indeed,  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  national  well-being,  and  so  also  is  the  development 
of  the  building  trade,  which,  of  course,  benefits  a  great  number 
of  other  trades.  In  short,  as  regards  the  present  state  of  building 
enterprise  in  the  Fatherland,  its  extent  may  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  about  500,000  marriages  take 
place  in  Germany  each  year.  Hence  the  striking  development 
of  this  particular  kind  of  industry. 

Here,  then,  we  have  much  tangible  evidence  that  Germany’s 
prosperity  is  real  and  great,  and  our  next  step  is  to  inquire  how 
it  has  been  brought  about.  Germany’s  material  advance  has 
been  very  rapid,  exceptionally  so,  and,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been  exceptional  factors  at  work.  However,  as  it  is  impossible 
within  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  all 
the  factors  which  have  produced  this  remarkable,  indeed  almost 
incredible,  progress  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industiy,  I 
am,  therefore,  confining  myself  to  a  consideration  of  those 
elements  only  which  are  essential  in  so  far  as  British  interests 
are  concerned,  and  which,  in  addition,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
comprehensive  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  political  economists,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
do  not  tell  us  as  to  the  undercurrents  which  mould  the  economic 
and  financial  destinies  of  a  nation.  So  much,  however,  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  that  this  tremendous  revolution  in  the  world’s 
situation  has  largely  been  brought  about  by  the  political  common- 
sense  of  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  different  classes  and  the 
different  parties  recognising  that  they  have  a  common  interest. 
If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  has  contributed  most  to  Germany’s 
progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
mention  the  development  of  patriotism  in  its  best  sense  in  the 
individual,  and,  though  this  historic  fact  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
usual  methods  of  the  statistician ,  we  know  beyond  doubt  that  the 
nation  has  come  to  work  together  as  a  firm  and  united  organisa¬ 
tion.  Put  briefly,  the  activity  of  one  department  or  class  has  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  another,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  and, 
since  patriotism  has  ceased  to  be  somewhat  local  in  character 
and  has  become  truly  national,  ambition  has  grown  on  the  right 
lines.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  ever-increasing 
desire  to  do  one’s  duty  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  one’s  self. 

As  in  ancient  times  countries  flourished  or  were  stagnant 
according  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  so  it  is  in  Germany 
nowadays.  It  is  true  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  an  increase  of  individual  patriotism  noticeable  in  many 
countries — especially  in  those  of  which  the  native  language 
became  much  more  widespread — but  in  none  was  the  change 
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so  remarkable  as  in  Germany.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
important  fact  deserves  to  be  particularly  emphasised,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  and 
the  industrial  classes  are  seriously  separated  in  their  aims ,  though , 
of  course,  their  own  particular  affairs  differ  very  considerably. 
But,  as  may  be  briefly  pointed  out,  to  a  large  extent  they  work 
together,  each  assisting  the  other  as  far  as  possible,  for  they 
see  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  that  Germany  should 
flourish  both  industrially  and  agriculturally.  That  this  is  so  may 
be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  settlement  of 
recent  tariff  questions,  such  as  the  Corn  Laws,  the  capitalists 
of  industry  voted  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists — an  indication 
of  a  good  and  sensible  understanding  between  the  two  parties. 
But  it  is  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustries  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of  weakening  but  also  of 
lowering  the  position  of  agriculture.  This,  also,  must  be  regarded 
as  incorrect,  for  recently  published  statistics  show  that  upwards 
of  one-half  of  all  who  are  capable  of  work  are  employed  in  either 
agriculture  or  forestry —curiously  enough,  about  the  same  percen¬ 
tage  (47  per  cent.)  of  the  French  population  are  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  M.  Bertillon,  of  anthroiiometric  fame,  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture. 

Then  there  is  education.  How  much  Germany  owes  to  her 
system  of  education  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 
Certainly  no  other  country  has  turned  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  to  such  enormous  advantage.  A  good  and 
eflicient  education  has  been  made  not  only  accessible  but  also  com¬ 
pulsory  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  price¬ 
less  features  of  this  education  has  been  and  is  the  inculcation  of 
real,  personal  interest  in  the  national  welfare.  Further,  the  full¬ 
est  possible  use  has  been  made  of  scientific  investigations,  and  all 
sciences  have  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  nation.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  has  been  truly  amazing  ;  in  fact,  wholly  undreamt  of. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Germany’s  industrial 
advance  is  mainly  due  to  the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  w  hich 
technical  education  is  being  conducted.  Briefly  stated ,  the  secret 
of  the  pronounced  success  of  the  technical  colleges  in  the  Father- 
land  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  pace  wdth  the  ever- 
increasing  scope  of  all  branches  of  science  in  general,  and,  to  the 
same  extent,  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  present  day 
industrial  enterprises  upon  scientific  investigation  and  research. 
And,  in  addition,  the  number  of  subjects  and  sciences  taught  is 
constantly  being  added  to,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  the  practical  with  the  theoretical  has  greatly 
furthered  the  development  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  all  its  essen- 
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tial  details.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  these  institutions 
are  concerned,  the  utmost  care  is  now  taken  that  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  adopted  methods  of  tuition  shall  not  preponderate 
over  the  practical.  Splendid,  also,  have  been  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  far-reaching  changes  of  a  distinctly  reforming 
character  which  have,  during  recent  years,  been  incorporated  in 
the  general  system  of  teaching  science. 

The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  a  little  further 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Germany’s  great  rise  in  the  scale  of 
national  prosperity.  And  here  I  may  correct  an  impression 
which,  though  most  erroneous,  prevails  pretty  generally  outside 
Germany.  It  is  that  Germans  have  only  within  recent  years  known 
how  to  manage  their  commercial  affairs  on  thoroughly  business¬ 
like  lines.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  easily  shown  by  instancing 
the  Zollverein,  an  arrangement  which  was  admirable  in  itself,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  upon  which  was  built  Prussia’s  commercial 
enterprise  and  wealth.  The  Zollverein  put  first  Prussia  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  other  German  states  into  a  position  to  compel 
neighbouring  nations  to  make  certain  trade  concessions,  and  also 
helped  to  extend  German  political  and  financial  influence  in  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  seas.  Those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  economic  side  of  this  highly  interesting  and  instructive  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann’s  excellent 
treatise  on  “  Handespolitik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,”  Berlin,  1901. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Germany’s  management  of  her 
own  colonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  German  financiers  and 
merchants  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  some  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  that  in  this  way  they  have  added  materially  to  the 
Fatherland’s  prosperity.  This  point  does  not  receive  quite  so 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  If  the  history  of  South  Africa  is 
ever  written  and  published  in  full,  British  generations  to  come  will 
have  an  exceedingly  poor  opinion  of  the  leniency  of  British  man¬ 
agement  of  the  past.  The  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  business 
of  British  South  Africa,  for  instance,  is  at  the  present  time  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  Germans  in  particular.  It  may  be  argued 
that  many  of  these  foreigners  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  become 
naturalised  British  subjects  and  to  reside  in  London,  for  reasons, 
indeed ,  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  But  even 
they  have  directly  or  indirectly  enriched  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  remained  at  home.  Moreover,  in  practically  all  cases  the 
Germans  in  question  have  established  branch  businesses  in  Berlin 
or  some  other  city.  In  this  way  a  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  German  commerce  and  industry,  and  vast,  new  fields  of  enter¬ 
prise  have  been  opened  up.  If  we  were  to  reckon  up  what  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  owe  to  one  another,  the  balance  would 
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be  found  very  greatly,  on  the  whole,  in  Great  Britain’s  favour, 
and,  therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  any  courting  for  close  friendship, 
such  as  we  have  been  hearing  of  lately,  it  ought  to  come  from  Ger¬ 
many.  In  view  of  a  great  number  of  very  important  historic 
facts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Fatherland  is  more  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  than  to  any  other  country  in  the  wwld.  It  was  British 
capital  in  large  measure  and  the  methods  of  British  captains 
of  industry  which  were  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
in  the  work  of  building  up  German  commerce  and  enterprise. 
There  was  also  a  time  when  British  liberty,  political  and  public 
institutions  were  regarded — as  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  Niebuhr,  Dahlmann,  and 
Gneist,  to  mention  only  a  few  names — by  all  German  statesmen 
as  models  of  their  kind,  and  as  examples  w'hich  Germany  should 
strive  to  copy.  Great  Britain,  of  course,  benefited  in  the  past 
from  the  Reformation,  which  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  present  has  learnt  and  is  still  learning  much  from  Germany  in 
the  way  of  education  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  Germany  that  is  the 
debtor,  and  in  this  connection  we  must  remember  the  great 
number  of  Germans  who  have  settled  or  lived  for  some  years  in 
this  country,  and  who  have  not  only  received  full  rights  and 
protection,  but  have  prospered  in  their  business  or  profession. 
Lastly,  Madame  de  StaeTs  verdict,  “  les  Fran^ais  et  les  Alle- 
mands  sont  aux  deux  extremites  de  la  chaine  morale,”  may  also 
be  justly  applied,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  other  two  great  nations  — 
British  and  German — are  concerned.  It  thus  becomes  obvious 
that  Lord  Avebury  and  those  who  are  connected  with  him  in 
initiating  the  recent  notable  movement  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  historic  facts  and  psychological  effects. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  w’hich  I  had  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  enormous 
i  development  of  Germany’s  commerce,  it  can  be  said  with  cer¬ 

tainty  that  the  great  pains  taken  by  the  sons  of  the  Fatherland 
to  master  foreign  languages  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
her  financial  prosperity.  German  firms  are  competing  strongly 
with  British  firms  in  markets  which,  at  one  time,  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  and  this  is  not  sur- 
^  prising,  for  the  British  representative,  as  a  rule,  has  little  or 
i  no  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  travels 
I  for  orders,  whilst  the  German  is  able  to  speak  it  fluently.  It 
^  is  extraordinary  that  British  firms  should  continue  to  send  abroad 

J  representatives  who  can  speak  no  other  language  but  their  own. 

jj  This  efficiency  in  languages  has  served  Germany  well  in  times 
I'l  of  trade  depression.  It  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  dispose 
rapidly  of  surplus  production  in  foreign  markets,  and  though  the 
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goods  may  have  been  sold  at  cost  price,  or  even  less,  in  this 
way  was  sufficient  capital  obtained  to  form  the  basis  of  renewed 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity.  A  really  quick  disj.osal  of 
goods,  which  took  place  on  many  occasions,  and  notably  so  in 
the  early  part  of  190’2,  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  here  we  have  one 
more  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  that  thoroughness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  German  people. 

This  thoroughness  w’as  at  one  time  an  object  of  ridicule,  because 
it  led  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  excess  of  detail.  Yet  it  is 
thoroughness  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  Germans 
have  to  thank  for  their  present  happy  state  of  abounding  pro¬ 
sperity.  It  has  enabled  Germany  to  overcome  one  crisis  after 
another  in  commerce  and  finance,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  the 
discovery  of  where  the  weakness  lies.  Economists  teach  that 
small  concerns  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  large  ones  when 
they  are  in  conn>etition ,  but  this  is  disproved  in  the  world  of 
German  enterprise.  The  small  firms  flourish  almost  equally 
with  the  large  ones;  like  the  great  trusts,  they  are  able,  when 
they  wish,  to  sell  cheaply  in  foreign  markets.  Both  employ  the 
same  methods.  This  partly  explains  how  it  is  that,  though  there 
has  been  a  concentration  of  wealth  and  of  enterprise  into  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  people,  a  vast  amount  of  money  has 
been  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  into  the  hands  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  as  a  w'hole.  Though  capitalism  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  and  the  working 
classes  has — owing  to  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  protective 
tariffs — within  recent  years  been  enhanced  more  than  ever  before. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  country  in  the  w^orld  has 
advanced  so  strikingly  in  prosperity  of  late  as  Germany,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  United  States.  But  America  enjoys 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  nation.  Her  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  boundless,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  her 
wants,  and  her  mineral  wealth  is  equally  great.  There  is  very 
little  in  the  way  of  raw  material  that  she  has  occasion  to  import 
Germany  is  not  so  fortunately  situated,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  her  enterprise,  industry,  and  skill  that  she  can  challenge  com¬ 
parison  with  her  great  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And,  further,  there  is  one  cause  which  deserves  particularly 
to  be  pointed  out,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  an  effect,  and  that  is  the 
increase  of  wages.  Political  economists  have  long  preached  that 
the  better  the  workman  is  paid  and  the  better  the  material  used, 
the  greater  will  be  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  whole  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  well-known  French  and  German  writers 
and  politicians — amongst  whom  Dr.  Vosberg-Eekow,  of  Berlin, 
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may  be  mentioned — decline  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
“yellow  peril,”  on  account  of  the  general  non-observance  by 
Japan  and  China  of  these  two  primary  points  of  national  success, 
as  it  were.  Great  Britain’s  marvellous  advance  in  prosperity, 
especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  is  largely  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  double  cause,  and  Germany,  following  in 
Britain’s  footsteps  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
has  thereby  gained  very  greatly  indeed,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Another  important  contributory  cause  to  her  commercial  eminence 
is  that  Germany  has  made  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  enormous  production  of  gold  during  recent 
years.  An  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  implies  that  money 
can  be  obtained  at  much  lower  interest  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case.  This  facility  came  at  an  opportune  time  for  Germany  ; 
she  utilised  it  to  the  full,  and  established  industries  which  she 
could  not  have  accomplished — that  is,  if  money  remained  dear. 

These  considerations  regarding  the  causes  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  commercial  prosperity  become  all  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  light  of  the  remarkable  progress  made  during 
the  year  1905,  which,  all  things  considered,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  record  year.  The  figures  for  the  twelvemonth  demonstrate 
beyond  doubt  that  German  economic  interests  are  firmly  con¬ 
solidated,  for  in  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  many  strikes, 
the  Eussian  revolution  thoroughly  dislocated  Eusso-Gcrman  trade, 
and  various  political  incidents  of  a  somewhat  ominous  or  danger¬ 
ous  character  exercised  an  adverse  effect.  All  these  facts  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  great  prosperity  of  1904  continued,  and,  in 
fact,  was  increased.  To-day  Germany  is  the  third  great  com¬ 
mercial  Power  of  the  world,  and  is  pressing  closely  on  the  heels 
of  her  chief  rivals — Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

An  outcome  of  German  industrialism  and  capitalism  which 
has  had  a  very  considerable  bearing  upon  economic  conditions 
is  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  which  have  been  so  much 
discussed  during  the  last  two  years.  So  far  as  Germany  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  seem  that  this  concentration  of  capital  and 
ix)wer  into  a  limited  number  of  hands  has  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  general  economic  conditions.  The  formation  of  a  so-called 
trust  means  that  working  is  simplified  and  the  cost  of  management 
reduced,  and  this  has  in  various  ways  benefited,  not  only  the 
capitalists  themselves,  but  also  the  public  at  large.  Then,  also, 
bankers  have  reaped  advantages  from  the  growth  of  capital,  and 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  open  branches  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  this  way  to  encourage  and  foster  German  trade  far 
and  wide.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  trust  system  has  in  it 
certain  dangerous  elements — and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
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Germany — for  if  through  some  such  cause,  as  bad  management, 
a  trust  collapsed,  the  consequences  would  be  very  grave  indeed, 
whilst  direct  abuse  of  the  power  which  the  capitalists  have  got 
into  their  hands  would  ruin  a  country  like  Germany,  where  in¬ 
dividual  wealth  is  decidedly  limited.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  occurred  so  far,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  it ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  nation  at  large  has  greatly 
benefited  by  the  combines. 

And  now,  to  come  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  safest  way  of  estimating 
the  commercial  progress  of  a  country  is  to  examine,  first,  to 
what  extent  it  buys,  and,  second,  to  which  countries  and  to  what 
extent  it  sells,  over  a  period  of  years.  A  factor  w’hich,  how¬ 
ever,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  commercial  status  of 
other  countries.  For  commerce  is,  in  a  large  measure,  inter¬ 
national,  and  certain  conditions  prevailing  in  one  country  affect 
conditions  in  others.  This,  however,  is  obvious.  But  as  regards 
the  two  points  just  mentioned,  they  cover  the  whole  inter¬ 
national  commercial  movement.  From  them  w’e  obtain  a  most 
comprehensive  mass  of  information,  and  moreover,  they  supply 
us  with  the  basis  upon  w^hich  we  can  build  a  thorough'  under¬ 
standing  of  nearly  all  the  intricate  problems  of  the  commerce 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Speaking  generally,  in  considering  Germany’s  commerce  we 
ought  first  of  all  to  divide  it  according  to  continents,  and  in  doing 
this  the  decade  1893-1902  serves  particularly  well  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  tw^o  highly  important  factors,  namely,  that  (1)  com¬ 
merce  increased  rapidly  in  the  course  of  some  years,  and  (2)  that, 
even  when  a  time  of  depression  came,  as  in  1901,  it  quickly  re¬ 
covered  its  position.  In  1893  Germany’s  total  imports  amounted 
to  £200,000,000,  and  in  1902  to  about  £290,000,000,  whilst  in 
the  same  period  the  exports  increased  from  £160,000,000  to  about 
£242,000,000.  Dividing  this  commerce  according  to  continents, 
we  have  the  following  table  :  — 

1902 


America 

IMPORTS  FROM 

.  £73,880,000 

EXPORTS  TO 

£35,175,000 

Kurope 

.  180,815,000 

188,335,000 

Asia 

.  20,900,000 

10,145,000 

Africa 

.  8,210,000 

4,590,000 

Australia 

.  6,135,000 

3,360,000 

£289,940,000 

£241,605,000 

From  this 

we  can  draw  the  striking 

point  that  Germany’s 

trade  with  countries  outside  Europe  has  grown  to  very  large  pro- 

portions. 
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If  the  German  commerce  is  now  divided  according  to  countries, 
we  obtain  the  following  interesting  figures  ;  — 

1902 


United  States  of  America 

IMPORTS  FROM 

...  £45,550,000 

EXPORTS  TO 

£22,460,000 

Russia  . 

...  38,020,000 

17,185,000 

Austria-Hungary 

...  35,975,000 

26,655,000 

Great  Britain 

...  30,-530,000 

48,275,000 

France  . 

...  15,310,000 

12,660,000 

British  East  India  ... 

...  11,920,000 

Holland . 

...  10,305,000 

19,680,000 

Belgium . 

9,835,000 

13,350,000 

Italy  . 

9,640,000 

6,500,000 

Argentine 

...  10,090,000 

— 

Switzerland  . 

8,435,000 

13,265,000 

Denmark 

— 

6,500,000 

Sweden  . 

— 

5,950,000 

On  examination  of  some  of  the  figures  contained  in  this  table 
it  will  be  found  that  Germany’s  two  greatest  rivals — Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — stand  on  a  widely  different  footing,  in 
so  far  as  the  Fatherland  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  Germany 
imports  more  from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other  country, 
and  in  Great  Britain  she  has  her  best  customer.  After  the  United 
States,  the  chief  countries  from  which  Germany  imports  are 
Kussia  and  Austria-Hungary,  and,  after  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
countries  which  buy  from  her  are  Austria-Hungary,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  Kussia. 

In  1902  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  three 
chief  commercial  countries  were  as  given  below  :  — 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
Germany 


IMPORTS 

£472,310,000 

184,185,000 

289,940,000 


EXPORTS 

£289,000,000 

284,650,000 

241,605,000 


These  facts  regarding  the  enormous  proportions  of  German 
commerce  speak  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  require  no  further 
comment.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  pointed  out  that  Germany’s 
imports,  especially  those  from  the  United  States,  are  for  the  most 
part  agricultural  products  and  raw  material,  whilst  in  exchange, 
as  it  were,  for  these  she  sends  abroad  manufactured  goods,  especi¬ 
ally  textiles,  metal  goods,  machinery,  and  leather  goods.  On  these 
points  the  information  contained  in  the  following  table  will 
suffice  : — 

1902  1902 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS 

Foodstuffs  .  £86,350,000  Textiles  .  £57,215,000 

Textiles .  63,370,000  [Metal  Goods  and 

Chemicals  Ichiefly fatty  i  Machinery  ...  ...  37,305,000 

mineral  oils)  ...  18,650,000  Chemicals  ...  ...  21,520,000 

Leather  Goods  ...  15,210,000 

G  2 
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Since  1902 — the  year  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
followed  a  period  of  considerable  and  general  trade  depression— 
the  inundation  of  foreign  markets  by  German  goods  became  still 
more  pronounced,  and,  indeed,  proceeded  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  description — that  is,  every  month  saw  a  great 
increase  of  exports,  as  well  as  of  imports.  Briefly  stated,  the 
total  value  of  German  imports  and  ex{X)rts,  which  amounted  to 
i;532,000,000  in  1902,  rose  to  £550,866,000  and  573,174,000  in 
1903  and  1904  respectively. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  table  may  be  of  some 
interest  :  — 

1903 


United  Kingdom 
Germany 
United  States 


United  Kingdom 
Germany 
United  States 


IlirOKTS 

£473,027,000 

300,134.000 

207,395,000 


EXPORTS 

£290,800,000 

250,732,000 

303,677,000 


1904 


IMPORTS 

£481,040,000 

314,549,000 

215,814,000 


EXPORTS 

£300,818,000 

258,625,000 

297,031,000 


As  regards  the  extent  German  enterprise  has  attained  in  the 
Far  East,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  from  the  historic  point 
of  view,  early  in  the  ’seventies  the  Fatherland’s  relations  with 
that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  were  so  small  and  unimportant  that 
the  Imperial  Government  declined  to  establish  there  a  naval  base, 
being  quite  satisfied  with  minor  consular  representation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Hanseatic  towns  established  relations  with  the  Far 
East  half  a  century  or  so  ago,  but  the  German  Empire  as  such 
had  neither  political  nor  economic  interests  there  worth  speaking 
of  until  quite  recently,  although  in  1884  the  Government  granted 
a  subsidy  to  a  shipping  line  w'hich  traded  with  China.  Beyond 
that,  however,  nothing  was  done  till  the  Chino-Japanese  War 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  Europe  to  the  Far  East,  for  then 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  world  which  had  a  very 
great  future  before  it.  As  is  well  known,  Germany  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  between  China  and 
Japan,  and  not  long  afterwards  thought  it  advisable  to  establish 
a  naval  base  at  Kiao-Chau.  At  that  time,  the  tonnage  of  German 
vessels  entering  Far  Eastern  ]X)rts  in  the  course  of  a  year  was 
only  about  250,000,  but  it  has  since  increased  enormously, 
and  amounts  now^  to  over  600,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  hardly  at  the  present  time  a  port  of  any  size  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  has  not  a  more  or  less  considerable 
trade  with  the  German  Empire. 


Louis  Elkind,  M.D. 


THE  AET  OF  DANCING  IN  JAPAN. 


In  one  of  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Japan  we  are  told  how  the 
Sun  Goddess  Amaterasu,  being  angered,  hid  herself  in  a  cave, 
thereby  plunging  the  world  into  profound  darkness  and  making 
life  on  earth  intolerable.  For  then,  as  now,  what  living  creature 
could  endure  to  exist  without  the  radiant  smile  of  Amaterasu’s 
life-giving  countenance?  And  the  eight  million  deities,  seeing  the 
sorrow  and  destruction  wrought  by  her  absence  from  the  world, 
entreated  and  implored  her  to  leave  the  retreat,  and  sought  by 
all  means  possible  to  coax  her  from  it.  But  all  in  vain.  Till 
one  god,  wiser  than  the  others,  devised  a  plan  whereby  Amaterasu 
might  be  lured  from  her  hiding  place.  Amongst  the  immortals 
was  Ame-no-Uzume,  the  fairest  goddess  ever  incarnate  in  mortal 
flesh,  and  her  they  sent  to  dance  and  sing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  knowing  well  that  the  unwonted  measure  and  strain  would 
rouse  the  angered  Amaterasu’s  curiosity  and  draw  her  forth  from 
the  cave.  And,  in  truth,  the  inquisitive  goddess  emerged  from  her 
concealment,  marvelling  much  at  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
dancer,  and  once  more  giving  the  light  of  her  beauteous  smile  to 
the  world.  The  people  never  forgot  that  dancing  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  back  Amaterasu  to  Japan — the  land  on  which 
she  still  shines  with  incomparable  radiance  and  softness — and  there¬ 
fore,  from  time  immemorial,  the  dance  has  been  honoured  as  a 
religious  ceremony  and  practised  as  a  fine  art  throughout  the  land 
called  of  “  the  rising  sun.”  Thus,  so  long  has  the  saltatory  art 
been  amongst  the  constant  and  cherished  pastimes  of  the  Japanese, 
that  to  trace  its  origin  we  must  go  back  to  that  remote,  period 
when  history  merges  into  fable  and  earth  and  sky  are  peopled 
with  divinities.  And  inasmuch  as  the  fables  and  legends  of  a 
country  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  the  fable  of  Amaterasu  serves 
to  show  the  extraordinarily  important  place  assigned  to  the  dance 
at  the  very  beginnings  of  the  race.  From  this,  and  much  evidence 
of  the  same  nature,  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  even  the 
barbaric  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  loved  to  dance,  and  that  they 
indulged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  exercise  which,  above  all 
others,  satisfies  both  the  physical  and  emotional  demands  of  a 
healthy  organism.  Several  other  legends  attest  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  Japanese  dancing  :  the  first  costume  dance  is  said  to 
have  been  prompted  by  pain,  for  when  a  certain  deity,  conquered 
in  fight,  was  threatened  with  drowning,  he  painted  his  face  red  and 
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lilted  his  feet  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  thus  giving  rise  to  what 
has  ever  since  kept  the  name  of  “  w’arrior  dance,”  Hayato-rnai, 
which  is  still  included  amongst  the  classical  mimes  of  the  Imperial 
Court. 

The  Japanese  dance  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest 
historically.  Wifh  her  civilisation  and  the  greater  number  of  her 
arts,  Japan  borrowed  her  dance  from  China,  though  the  genius 
of  her  people  very  soon  developed  many  new"  forms  of  dances,  quite 
distinct  from  the  Chinese  importation ,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
dancing  has  been  closely  associated  w’ith  religion  ;  in  studying  both 
the  Shinto  and  the  Buddhist  faiths  it  is  seen  to  have  occupied  a 
foremost  place  in  w"orship.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  men  of  learning  and  enlightenment,  made  use  of  the 
dance  as  a  refining  influence,  along  with  the  cult  of  the  tea-cere¬ 
mony,  landscape  gardening,  and  the  arts  which  helped  to  refine 
the  erstwhile  uncultured  military  class.  To  the  dance  Japau 
owes  her  finest  dramatic  literature,  which,  by  the  help  of  these 
same  Buddhist  priests,  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  combina 
tion  of  several  dances  in  vogue  at  an  early  period.  Even 
the  invention  of  a  stage  and  the  construction  of  the  modern 
theatre  is  entirely  the  result  of  dancing.  And  modern  Japan  is 
indebted  to  dancing  for  the  preservation  of  the  classical  Japanese 
language  in  the  poems  written  several  hundred  years  ago  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  No  dancers.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  powerful  aesthetic  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
culture  of  Japan. 

Before  attempting  to  give  either  a  historical  survey  or  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  dancing,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  in  Japan 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  dance  ’  ’  is  totally  different  from  the 
Occidental  conception  of  the  term.  Whereas  our  dance  consists 
almost  entirely  of  rhythmical  gymnastic  with  no  set  purpose  save 
that  of  striking  graceful  attitudes,  the  Japanese  dance,  like  the 
ancient  Greek  dance,  is  entirely  of  a  pantomimic  nature,  and 
strives  to  represent  in  gesture  a  historical  incident,  some  mythical 
legend,  or  a  scene  from  folk-lore  ;  its  chief  characteristic  is  always 
expressiveness,  and  it  invariably  possesses  a  strong  emotional  ten¬ 
dency.  Dancing,  in  the  European  sense,  would  be  called  gym¬ 
nastic  in  Japan,  and  classed  with  Ju-jutsu,  or  the  ancient  acrobatic 
“Dengaku.”  In  a  country  w'here  expressive  gesticulation  has 
been  in  use  for  many  thousands  of  years,  where  all  art  tends  to 
become  conventionalised  and  formal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
extensive  vocabulary,  as  it  w’ere,  of  motions  should  have  been 
evolved,  of  which  the  meaning  is  clear  only  to  the  Japanese 
themselves.  Like  the  tea-ceremony,  the  dance  is  esoteric  as  well 
as  exoteric,  and  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  every  gesture  is 
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no  easy  task  to  the  uninitiated.  Thus,  to  arch  the  hand  over 
the  eyes  conveys  that  the  dancer  is  weeping ;  to  extend  the  arms, 
whilst  looking  eagerly  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  hand,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  dancer  is  thinking  of  someone  or  something  in  a 
far  away  country ;  the  arms  crossed  on  the  chest  and  a  drooping 
head  mean  meditation;  these,  however,  are  comparatively  easy 
to  interpret,  but  many  others  are  of  a  nature  too  complicated  to 
be  so  easily  understood  by  foreigners.  Conventional  gestures 
form  a  great  part  of  Japanese  dancing,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  figures  wherein  the  movement  of  the  long  sleeves  and 
fan- waving  are  of  capital  imix)rtance ,  constitute  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  to  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  Japanese  dance.  The 
technique  is  also  elaborate,  but  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  the 
feet,  the  arms,  and  the  hands  are  radically  different  from  those  of 
the  European  dance,  the  feet  being  little  seen,  and  their  action 
considered  subordinate.  But  the  ease  of  movement,  the  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  the  legato  effect  of  a  Japanese  dance  in  which  the  music 
of  motion  is  so  subtly  produced  as  to  escape  any  but  the  finest 
apprehension,  and  in  which  any  movement  suggestive  of  effort 
is  banished,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  rigorous  physical 
training.  The  Japanese  are  faithful  to  their  high  artistic  ideal 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  art;  they  strive  to  master  technique  so 
thoroughly  that  every  work  of  their  art  is  produced  with  ease  and 
spontaneity ;  their  ideal  is  “  art  hidden  by  its  own  perfection.” 

The  dances  of  Japan  may  be  grouped  under  three  broad  divi¬ 
sions,  each  of  equal  importance  :  (1)  Eeligious;  (2)  Classical;  (3) 
Popular. 

The  oldest  records  show  that  religious  dancing  was  brought  from 
China  at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  is  rather  as  an  aid  to  religious 
services  that  extraordinary  developments  of  the  choreographic  art 
in  Japan  took  place  at  an  early  period.  In  these  religious  exercises 
especial  attention  was  given  to  gesture  and  to  expressive  mean¬ 
ing  of  movement,  and  here  the  origin  of  the  conventionalised 
gestures  of  Japanese  dancing  is  probably  to  be  found,  for  the 
dance  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  everything  said  or  done 
with  religious  intent,  after  centuries  of  practice  tends  to  become 
either  a  stereotyped  formula  or  a  conventional  movement,  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  which  are  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bugaku,  a  religious  dance  of  China,  was  intro¬ 
duced  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  history  of  Japan  at  that 
time  was  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  mythology,  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d.  that  historical  records 
became  to  a  certain  extent  trustworthy.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Emperor  Mommu  established  a  musical  school 
in  which  the  Bugaku  was  taught,  its  postures  being  probably  very 
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similar  to  those  of  the  modern  temple  dances.  But  it  is  in  the 
Nara  and  the  Heiau  epochs,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth,  that  the  history  of  dancing  really  begins,  and  the 
unbroken  record  of  its  progress  can  be  traced  step  by  step  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  history  of  all  the  arts 
of  Japan  would  seem  to  date  from  the  Nara  period,  previous 
records,  artistic  or  otherwise,  being  too  slight  and  uncertain  to 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  The  evolution  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  Japan  at  this  time  was  remarkable,  and 
offers  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rapid  military,  naval,  and 
commercial  evolution  of  modern  Japan,  for  the  best  things  of 
European  civilisation  have  been  successfully  assimilated  and 
occasionally  improved  by  the  Japanese  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  the  arts  and  refinements  of  China  were  enthusiastically 
adopted  and  developed  by  the  cultured  dilettanti  of  the  eighth 
century,  foremost  amongst  those  arts  being  the  dance.  By 
far  the  most  important  and  interesting  religious  dance  was  the 
Kagura,  of  pure  Japanese  growth,  the  dance  of  the  Shinto  shrines, 
whose  strains  were  supposed  to  be  those  sung  by  the  fair  dancer 
who  lured  the  Sun  Goddess  from  her  cave.  It  seems  to  have  been 
originally  a  kind  of  commemorative  service  with  pantomimic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  this  mythical  incident,  and  it  was  celebrated  at 
night,  taking  place  during  the  dark  hours,  in  memory  of  those 
darkest  hours  when  Amaterasu  deprived  the  world  of  her  luminous 
beauty ;  and  the  Emperor  and  nobles  usually  presided  at  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Kagura,  in  imitation  of  the  deities  who  witnessed 
the  original  measure  trod  by  Ame-no-Uzume.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century  thirty-eight  chants  used  to  accompany 
the  Kagura  were  committed  to  writing.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  both  of  a  religious  nature  :  the  fete  dance  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  dance,  the  movements  accompanying  the  former  were  of  a  less 
solemn  kind,  whilst  the  latter  strove  to  be  more  expressive  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  reverence  ;  both,  however,  having  little  or  no  motion  of 
the  feet,  but  consisting  mainly  of  sleeve-waving, hand-movements, 
and  body-swaying,  each  with  its  symbolical  meaning.  The  music 
was  solemn  and  weird,  and  the  instruments  used  were  the  koto, 
a  flute,  and  a  drum.  Stages  were  erected  at  all  the  principal 
Shinto  temples  for  the  performance  of  the  Kagura,  and  each 
temple  had  its  staff  of  dancers.  The  Kagura  can  still  be  seen  m 
a  somewhat  modified  form  at  the  shrine  of  Kasuga  at  Nara, 
and  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  benedictory  dance  of  the  “  scarlet 
ladies,”  whose  jangling  of  bells  and  fan-waving  take  place  at  the 
Nikko  temples  to-day.  But  above  all,  Japan  is  indebted  to 
the  Kagura  for  its  modern  popular  theatre,  for,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  owing  to  a  vestal  dancer  of  one  of 
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the  shrines — a  miko — that  the  religious  mimetic  dance  was 
popularised  and  first  used  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and 
performed  elsewhere  than  in  temple  or  palace. 

0 — Kuni  was  a  vestal  of  the  shrine  of  Izumo ,  and  being  renowned 
for  her  beauty  and  her  skill  in  posturing  in  the  Kagura,  was 
sent  to  Kyoto  to  dance  before  the  Shogun,  and  to  beg  for  funds 
for  the  repair  of  the  shrine.  But  O — Kuni  fell  in  love  with  a  re¬ 
tainer  of  the  Shogun,  and  together  they  fled,  slie  from  the  temple 
and  he  from  the  Shogun’s  Court.  To  earn  a  living,  she  danced  on 
the  sward  in  Kyoto,  and  wore  a  wdde-brimmed  lacquer  hat, 
a  red  rain-coat,  and  a  string  of  beads  about  her  neck,  and  probably 
introduced  some  modifications  in  the  Kagura  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  Her  success  was  great,  and  she  found  many  imitators, 
but  only  amongst  the  lowest  classes.  The  erection  of  a  stage 
for  these  performances  soon  followed,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
mixed  companies  of  dancing  men  and  women  was  so  bad  that,  in 
1G43,  women  were  banished  from  the  stage,  and  in  the  Japanese 
theatre  female  parts  have  since  been  taken  by  men.  In 
such  wise  did  O — Kuni  become  the  foundress  of  the  kahuki  or 
popular  theatres  of  Japan ;  the  dances  were  later  combined  with 
marionette  shows,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  foundation 
of  the  drama  proper  was  firmly  established  by  Japan’s  two 
greatest  dramatists,  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon,  the  Shakespeare 
of  Japan,  and  Takeda  Izumo,  whose  historical  dramas  are  yet  the 
standard  plays  of  the  kabuki.  It  is  strange  that,  although  the 
aristocracy  had  enjoyed  theatrical  displays  as  early  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  lower  classes  had  no  theatre  till  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  O — Kuni  popularised  the  Kagura.  The  drama  of 
modern  Japan  has  become  entirely  separated  from  dancing,  but 
traces  of  its  choreographic  origin  are  even  now  visible,  for  on  the 
Japanese  stage  the  mimetic  art  is  as  important  as  the  six)ken  word. 

The  origin  of  the  classical  dance  of  Japan  is  neither  as 
mythological  nor  as  remote  as  that  of  its  religious  dance.  At  a 
very  early  period  there  existed  two  dances  in  Japan,  which, 
although  of  a  somewhat  trivial  and  uninteresting  character,  were 
transformed  later  by  the  Buddhist  priests  into  dramatic  dances 
of  great  artistic  beauty.  The  Dcn-gaku,  or  bucolic  mime,  was 
acrobatic,  and  the  Saru-gaku,  or  monkey-mime,  comic.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  a  display  of  rh5rthmic  acrobatic  feats, 
such  as  pole-balancing,  stilt-walking,  and  a  sword-and-ball  exer¬ 
cise  by  men  mounted  on  high  clogs,  and  stages  for  its 
performance  were  erected  at  an  early  period  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Saru-gaku  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  date 
as  far  back  as  the  year  572,  but  others  believe  that  it  was  of  some¬ 
what  later  growth,  and  that  it  originated  through  the  comic 
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actions  of  a  courtier  who  danced  about  the  Palace  garden  one 
night  with  the  skirts  of  his  robe  tucked  up,  simulating  cold.  Its 
object  was  thus  always  to  excite  mirth,  and,  although  none  of  the 
early  poems  employed  to  accompany  the  Sani-gaku  are  extant,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  were  of  a  trivial  nature.  In  the  Heian 
epoch  it  achieved  great  popularity,  nobles  themselves  taking 
.part  in  it.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  and 
artistic  zeal  of  the  Buddhist  priests ,  both  these  dances  might  have 
remained  in  their  original  undeveloped  state.  The  Buddhist 
priests  finding  the  love  of  music  and  dancing  so  thoroughly  in¬ 
grained  in  Japanese  character,  instead  of  attempting  to  banish  art 
from  the  realm  of  religion  and  daily  life ,  wisely  made  use  of  it  as 
a  medium  for  teaching  religious  truths.  They  enlisted  in  their 
service  the  most  popular  arts  of  Japan,  and  developed  and  altered 
them  so  subtly  and  cleverly  that,  w'hilst  the  people  imagined  they 
were  dancing  merely  for  pleasure,  they  were  in  reality  learning 
religious  teachings  in  the  poems  which  accompanied  the  dances, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  performing  a  sacred  duty.  Like  Eoman 
Catholicism  during  the  Renaissance,  Buddhism  encouraged  and 
promoted  the  arts,  and  Japan,  like  Italy,  is  indebted  to  religion 
for  many  of  her  most  beautiful  artistic  productions.  But  the 
change  from  the  unintellectual  and  acrobatic  Den-gaku  and  Saru- 
gaku  was  gradual  and  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
indeed  almost  a  century  elapsed  before  the  perfect  form  of  the 
No  dance  was  attained.  Both  the  “monkey-mime”  and  the 
bucolic  mime  had  been  transformed  from  frivolous  to  religious 
exercises,  and  each  in  turn  became  the  favourite  measure  of  Court 
and  temple,  whereby  in  witnessing  a  dance  the  people  were 
taught  the  instability  of  life,  the  vanity  of  all  things  human,  and 
those  doctrines  which  the  Buddhist  priests  strove  to  inculcate. 
Exactly  how  and  when  the  change  took  place  is  not  known,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  Den-gaku  suggested  spectacular  effect  and 
provided  both  stage  and  costumes  for  the  new  dramatic  dance, 
W'hilst  the  various  sorts  of  chanted  and  sung  poems  in  vogue  at 
that  time  probably  supplied  the  accompaniment  to  the  rhythmic 
gestures.  The  Buddhist  priests  thus  found  the  elements  of  the 
new  dramatic  dance  in  the  popular  songs  and  dances  of  Japan, 
but  their  own  genius  and  skill  blended  these  existing  songs  and 
dances  into  an  artistic  and  intellectual  ensemble  of  the  highest 
order.  For  the  No  dance  is  very  similar  to  the  ancient  Greek 
drama,  in  which  the  three  “musical  arts,”  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  had  equal  importance.  And  in  their  api)eal  to  the  highest 
and  best  side  of  Japanese  character  they  again  show  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  Greek  drama.  The  No  dramas  are  amongst  the 
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masterpieces  of  Japanese  literature  ;  their  perfection  of  style  and 
language,  their  depth  of  feeling,  the  nobleness  of  sentiment 
which  runs  throughout  them  is  well  calculated  to  touch  w’hat 
is  highest  in  Japanese  character.  But,  like  all  great  works  of  art, 
they  have  never  been  popular,  and  they  are  read  and  loved  only 
by  the  cultured  class  of  Japan;  they  are  “for  all  and  none,” 
as  Zarathustra  says  of  his  teaching  and  as  may  be  said  of  all 
things  great.  The  No  dramas  are  for  those  who  have  sought  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  for  whom  a  work  of  art  is 
more  than  the  mere  material  of  which  it  is  made.  The  Buddhist 
priests  having  the  monopoly  of  learning  and  culture  at  that  time 
in  Japan,  w^ere  the  authors  of  most  of  the  No  utai,  and  under  the 
guise  of  drama  and  poetry  they  strove  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha.  Cloaked  in  the  subtlest  and  most  beautiful  metaphors 
and  similes  are  found  the  contempt  of  worldly  pleasures,  the  ex¬ 
hortations  to  lead  a  pure  life,  and  all  the  maxims  of  Buddhism. 
And  only  to  those  initiated  in  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  can 
these  allusions  become  clear,  whilst  the  constant  mention  of  his¬ 
torical  and  mythical  incidents  of  China  are  neither  understood 
nor  appreciated  by  the  uneducated.  The  tone  of  pessimism  and 
deep  melancholy  pervading  all  the  No  dramas  is  also  characteristic¬ 
ally  Buddhistic  ;  one  feels  that  they  are  the  natural  complement  of 
a  religion  w’hich,  having  found  life  full  of  suffering  and  pain,  both 
physical  and  moral,  holds  out  as  the  supreme  good  the  total 
extinction  of  Self.  There  are  about  300  No  dramas,  with 
musical  accompaniment,  and  occasionally  the  postures  of  the 
dance  are  marked  by  special  signs,  consisting  of  abbreviated 
Japanese  words.  The  No  dramas  are  acted  on  a  stage,  and  they 
are  partly  sung,  partly  recited,  performed  by  dancers,  or  what 
in  Europe  might  be  called  actors,  w^ere  it  not  that  their  gestures 
are  to  a  certain  extent  rhythmical  and  conventional,  and  a  chorus 
which  sits  on  one  side  and  sings  and  recites,  but  takes  no  active 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  Japan  and  China,  and  nothing  of  a  commonplace  or  frivolous 
nature  is  ever  represented ;  the  adventures  of  national  heroes 
are  usually  chosen,  and  the  chorus  chants  either  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  through  which  the  hero  is  supposed  to  journey,  or 
else  supplies  the  key  to  his  thoughts  and  actions,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  the  monologue  of  the  European  stage,  or  the  Leit-Motif 
of  the  Wagnerian  music-dramas.  The  hero  himself  dances  or 
strikes  appropriate  attitudes,  both  his  paces  and  postures  being 
slow  and  solemn,  or  he  joins  in  a  kind  of  question-and-answer 
dialogue  wdth  other  dancers,  or  with  the  chorus.  The  most 
stirring  and  the  most  touching  scenes  are  enacted  in  this  manner 
by  one  or  several  men,  women  never  publicly  performing  in  the 
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No  dance.  Of  scenery  there  is  practically  none,  the  descriptive 
beauty  and  vividness  of  the  poems  being  deemed  more  powerful 
than  the  scenic  painter’s  art.  The  costumes,  however,  are  of 
great  richness  and  beauty,  and  masks  are  invariably  worn. 

A  typical  No  dance,  full  of  allusion  to  Buddhist  teachings,  is 
that  called  Hachi-no-ki,  or  the  Plants ;  it  is  amongst  the  favourite 
utdi  of  the  No  theatre.  It  tells  of  a  Buddhist  monk  who  sought 
shelter  from  a  snow-storm  in  the  house  of  some  poor  people.  He 
is  hospitably  received,  and  his  host,  being  unable  to  find  fuel  for  a 
fire,  sacrifices  three  plants — the  plum,  cherry,  and  pine  tree — 
which  he  had  collected  and  loved  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
uses  them  as  firewood.  This  noble  and  generous  man  was  once  a 
famous  warrior,  Sano  Genzaemon  Tsuneyo,  but  he  has  been 
ruined  through  the  intrigues  of  his  relatives,  and  as  the  Shogun 
is  away  travelling,  he  cannot  appeal  to  him  to  redress  his  wrongs. 
Tsuneyo  is  faithful,  however,  to  his  lord,  and  keeps  the  worn  suit 
of  armour,  the  rusty  halberd,  and  a  lean  charger,  and  declares  that 
his  loyalty  is  unshaken  and  that  he  is  always  in  readiness  to  fight 
for  the  Shogun.  The  monk  takes  leave  of  his  generous  host. 
Some  time  elapses,  and  a  proclamation  being  issued  by  the 
Shogun,  calling  all  warriors  to  Kamakura,  the  ruined  but  faithful 
soldier  sets  out  on  his  meagre  horse ,  clad  in  his  thread-bare  suit  of 
armour.  And  a  messenger  is  sent  to  find  him  from  among  the 
warriors,  for  the  Shogun  would  speak  to  him.  And  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  finds  that  the  Shogun  and  the  travelling  monk  are  one, 
that  this  call  to  arms  was  but  to  test  his  loyalty,  and  as  a  reward 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  favourite  trees,  he  is  to  rule  over  three 
villages,  Umeda  (Plum),  Sakurai  (Cherry),  Matsueda  (Pine),  and 
he  is  made  governor  of  Sano.  In  every  line  of  this  No  dance  one 
finds  a  subtle  embodiment  of  Buddhist  teaching.  The  very  plants 
which  give  the  drama  its  title  are  symbolical  of  those  virtues  most 
loved  and  encouraged  by  the  monks,  for  in  Japan  the  plum  is  the 
emblem  of  purity,  the  cherry  represents  the  Samurai  spirit,  or 
spirit  of  knighthood,  and  the  pine  is  the  symbol  of  constancy. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogun  Yoshimitsu, 
1368-1394,  the  No  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
the  subjects  of  its  rejjertory  were  considerably  increased.  To  this 
epoch  belongs  the  famous  school  of  dancers  upon  whom  the 
Shogun  conferred  the  name  of  Kwan-ami,  and  several  historical 
incidents  of  both  China  and  Japan  were  composed  into  dramatic 
dances  by  the  gifted  founders  of  this  school.  The  descendants 
of  the  Kwan-ami  are  still  the  privileged  No  dancers  of  Japan,  and 
share  the  honour  with  three  other  families  who  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  No  was  considered  the  accomplishment 
of  every  nobly-born  individual — No,  in  fact,  signifying  accomplish- 
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ment.  Sumptuous  wardrobes  were  provided  for  the  dancers  in 
all  aristocratic  mansions  where  stages  were  erected  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  No  ;  every  noble  in  the  land,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor,  took  part  in  them.  During  the  military 
epoch  the  Shogun  Yoshimasa,  that  very  prince  of  dilettanti,  to 
whose  immoderate  love  of  culture  Japan  of  the  fourteenth  century 
owes  the  development  of  the  tea-ceremony  and  landscape-garden¬ 
ing,  patronised  No  dancing  in  the  same  lavish  fashion.  He 
declared  it  to  be  the  ceremonious  accomplishment  of  every  military 
man,  and  having  organised  the  most  renowned  dancers  into  four 
schools,  he  arranged  that  once  in  his  life  each  dancer  should  repair 
to  Kyoto  to  perform  the  “  once-in-a-life  ”  No,  which  naturally 
became  an  all-important  event  conducted  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
hitherto  unsurpassed. 

Another  famous  and  popular  utdi  or  No  drama  is  the  poetical 
tale  of  “  Kogo,”  the  dramatised  version  of  a  historical  incident, 
and  still  to  be  seen  in  the  No  theatres  of  Japan.  Kogp  is  a 
beautiful  Japanese  lady,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Emix.'ror  Taka- 
kura-no-in.  But  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  power  of  the  Empress, 
who  happens  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Kogo  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  Court  and  to  hide  where  she  hopes  that  neither 
man’s  love  nor  woman’s  hate  will  find  her.  The  scene  opens 
when  Takakura,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  love,  sends  a 
courtier  to  Nakakuni,  a  loyal  confidant,  to  beg  him  to  find  Kogo 
and  deliver  an  Imperial  message.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  has 
retii'ed  to  Sagano,  a  suburb  of  Kyoto,  where  she  leads  a  simple 
life  in  a  very  humble  dwelling.  Nakakuni  remembers  that  this 
is  the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  that  Kogo  will  surely  play  her 
harp  (koto)  to  the  full  moon,  and  as  the  remembrance  of  her  soft 
and  exquisite  playing  still  lingers  in  his  memory,  he  will  have 
no  ditiiculty  in  recognising  it.  Wherefore  he  sends  the  messenger 
to  the  Emperor  with  hopeful  tidings.  Nakakuni  sets  out  on  his 
journey,  mounted  on  a  steed  from  the  Imperial  stables.  He 
journeys  far,  with  clear  sky  above,  lighted  by  the  bright  moon’s 
white  light,  whilst  around  him  the  murmur  of  living  things 
mingles  with  the  soft  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind.  Here  and 
there  he  sees  the  wild  deer,  startled  by  his  approach,  swiftly 
disappear  in  the  dark  forest,  followed  by  their  loving  mates.  On 
and  on  he  rides,  through  pathless  field  and  forest,  ever  listening 
for  the  sound  of  the  soft  koto,  but  hearing  naught  save  the  sighing 
of  the  trees  and  the  murmur  of  living  things.  A  faint  sound 
catches  his  ear ;  it  seems  more  melancholy  than  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pine ,  it  is  clearer  and  sweeter  than  the  song  of  falling 
water  or  rippling  brook.  Then,  to  his  delight,  the  melody  grows 
more  distinct  as  he  approaches,  and  Kogo  is  heard  playing  sadly 
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and  softly  an  ancient  Chinese  love  song,  the  “  So-fu-ren  ”  or 
“Thinking  of  my  love.”  She  remembers  her  love!  Nakakuni 
knocks  at  the  door,  but  Kogo,  startled  and  frightened,  denies  that 
she  is  the  person  whom  Nakakuni  seeks.  “Indeed,  I  am  too 
humble  a  creature  to  receive  an  Imperial  message!  ”  “ ’Tis  in 
vain  to  deny  that  you  are  Kogo.  You  may  hide  your  face,  but 
the  sound  of  your  playing  I  would  always  know.”  Kogo  at  last 
sees  that  Nakakuni  has  really  recognised  her,  and  she  breaks  the 
seal  of  her  lord’s  love-letter.  Alas  !  as  she  reads  the  tender  words 
of  the  message,  the  recollection  of  her  days  of  happiness  come 
back;  she  sees  herself  at  Court,  as  of  yore,  loved  and  favoured, 
amidst  flowers,  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  all  her  days  made 
bright  by  the  sunshine  of  love ;  then  the  dark  days,  the  sad 
present  comes  back  to  her,  and  the  words  of  the  Emperor’s  letter 
are  blotted  out  by  the  tears  that  fall  from  her  eyes  .... 

And  Nakakuni  sets  out,  in  the  moonlit  night,  bearing  a  message 
to  the  Emperor  from  his  love. 

The  No  dances  are  amongst  the  few  relics  of  ancient  Japan, 
and  the  No  theatres,  quite  distinct  from  the  kahuki,  are  yet 
patronised  by  the  Imperial  family  and  frequented  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Language,  costumes,  and  postures  are  the  same  as  those 
of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  the  No  we  see,  perhaps  better 
than  in  any  other  art,  Japan’s  characteristic  artistic  traits; 
the  love  of  rich  but  sober  colouring,  the  rigid  rules  which  have 
remained  unaltered  for  centuries,  the  expressiveness,  the  high 
emotional  qualities  prevailing  in  spite  of  and  through  the  medium 
of  conventional  forms. 

Side  by  side  with  the  No,  and  serving  as  a  relief  from  their 
solemnity,  are  farces  called  Kiogen,  often  played  between  each 
No  dance.  A  survival  of  the  Saru-Gaku,  the  monkey  mime  so 
well  loved  by  the  mirthful  Japanese,  is  found  in  these  plays. 
Their  action  is  that  of  a  broad  farce,  and  although  the  jests  are 
trivial,  they  are  well  calculated  to  raise  laughter. 

The  dances  of  the  “  Maple  Club  ”  at  Tokio  in  the  present  day 
are  a  modern  development  of  the  No.  But  the  classical  language 
has  been  popularised,  the  actions  and  gestures  more  or  less 
modernised,  and  the  dancers  are  women  instead  of  men.  And  it 
is  not  surprising  that  these  changes  should  be  deplored  by  the 
cultured  classes  of  Japan,  who  disapprove  of  any  innovation 
which  tends  to  vulgarise  their  classical  dance.  As  all  foreign 
visitors  to  Japan  see  the  “  Maple  Club  ”  dances,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  they  are  not  numbered  among  the  dances  of  ancient 
Japan,  but  are  entirely  of  modern  growth  and  development. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  antiquity  than  either  the  religious  and 
classical  dances  of  Japan  are  the  popular  dances,  the  odori,  the 
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wild  flowers  in  the  field  of  Japanese  dancing.  The  primitive 
Japanese  must  have  danced  long  before  any  organised  religion  had 
invented  the  Kagura  and  many  centuries  before  there  existed 
an  aristocracy  to  dance  the  No.  It  was  one  of  their  instincts, 
to  dance  their  emotions  and  feelings,  as  all  primitive  iieoples  have 
done,  and  to  find  the  origin  of  popular  dancing  in  Japan  one  must 
go  back  to  that  period  when  Japan  had  neither  arts  nor  civilisation  ; 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  race,  as  deep  down  in  their  nature  as 
love  and  hate.  But  as  with  the  religious  dance,  so  the  trustworthy 
historical  accounts  of  the  popular  dances  take  us  no  further  back 
than  the  Nara  epoch,  w'hen  the  artistic  development  of  the 
country  was  so  great.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Nara  and  Heian 
period  consists  rather  of  the  records  of  religion  and  the  arts  than 
of  warlike  annalsj  the  people  seem  to  have  then  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  a3sthetic  sense,  either  in 
the  invention  of  new  songs  and  dances  or  in  the  long  hours 
devoted  to  the  worshipful  admiration  of  some  beautiful  aspect 
of  nature,  such  as  the  visit  to  the  cherry-blossoms  in  spring,  or 
the  excursions  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  moon  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  And  it  may  well  be  said  that  from  this  close  and 
loving  observation  of  nature,  from  the  careful  study  of  the  forms 
and  colours  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  came  not  only  Japan’s  won¬ 
derful  pictorial  art,  but  also  the  capacity  of  combining  and  group¬ 
ing  large  masses  of  people  so  as  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of 
colour,  a  harmonious  and  blending  mixture  of  the  most  subtle 
lights  and  shades,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  grand  sjiectacular 
dances  of  this  epoch. 

At  Nara  the  people  delighted  in  the  Uta-gaki,  a  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  display ;  youths  and  maidens  clad  in  blue  silk  robes  and 
scarlet  girdles  assembled  at  the  palace  gate  to  dance  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  from  thence  proceeded  through  the 
city  singing  and  dancing  in  organised  masses. 

In  794,  w'hen,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ivwammu,  the  Imperial 
capital  was  transferred  from  Nara  to  Kyoto,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  favoured  city  exhibited  their  joy  by  another  dance  of  the 
same  character,  and  on  every  festive  occasion  they  performed  in 
large  masses  the  Honen-odori,  in  w’hich  each  district  of  the  city 
was  represented  by  a  special  colour  and  costume.  The  east  of  the 
city  was  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  a  dragon,  and  therefore  the 
cast  w’as  typified  by  a  soft  light  green  colour ;  over  the  south 
soared  the  scarlet  bird,  and  crimson  crepe  w'as  worn  in  his  honour  ; 
the  dark  power  of  the  military  north  was  attired  in  black  velvet, 
whilst  white  crepe  was  donned  by  the  representatives  of  the  west, 
where  crouched  the  grey  tiger.  And  on  every  costume  the  most 
delicate  and  exquisite  patterns  and  fantasies  were  woven  and 
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embroidered.  The  artist’s  deft  fingers  had  here  pictured  the 
nightingale  perched  on  the  blossoming  plum  tree,  there  shown  a 
silver  stream  with  golden  fish  gleaming  in  its  clear  water ;  on  a 
crimson  background  stalked  long  and  graceful  herons  basking  in 
the  sunshine  ;  cherry  petals  shaken  from  the  tree  by  the  soft  wind 
were  falling  on  the  light  green  folds  of  a  gown ;  wistaria  grace¬ 
fully  entwined  a  youth’s  lithesome  figure;  in  truth,  the  w^hole 
fairy-like  world  of  Japanese  nature  in  its  tender  and  radiant 
beauty  was  depicted  on  the  gowns  of  the  dancers,  whose  move¬ 
ments  were  regulated  by  the  colour  which  they  wore.  There 
were,  too,  the  Saibara,  or  sonnets  set  to  Chinese  music,  and  accom¬ 
panying  pantomimic  dances  of  different  kinds,  in  w'hich  the 
principal  participants  were  men  and  women  of  the  highest  class, 
led  by  nobles  and  ministers,  who  carried  ivory  batons  to  mark  the 
measure,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  flutes.  Here 
again  the  costumes  were  of  many  colours,  and  great  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement  of  a  harmonious  ensemble. 
In  one  of  the  Saibara  the  dancing  youths  and  maidens  carried 
toy-nets  and  baskets,  and  strove  by  their  gestures  to  recall  the 
undulating  movements  of  the  sea ;  whilst  they  sang  a  short  poem 
in  the  characteristic  Japanese  metre  they  waved  their  arms,  and 
glided  about,  retreating  and  advancing  as  with  the  sweep  of  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  tide,  moving  with  the  grace  and  flowing 
motion  of  the  waves,  and  invoking  the  sea  deity  to  send  them 
his  tre.asures.  Like  all  folk-songs  and  folk-dances,  the  odori  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  soil  from  whence  they  spring.  In¬ 
spiration  for  these  dances  is  sought  in  the  incidents  of  daily  life,  in 
folk-lore,  in  mythology.  Many  are  of  a  rustic  character,  the 
country  lads  and  lasses  being  the  principal  executants,  and 
although  here  the  technical  skill  is  small,  the  natural  grace  of  the 
dancers  makes  one  forget  the  mere  mechanical  deflciency.  Other 
odori  are  organised  dances  and  form  the  repertoire  of  the  modern 
geisha,  who  undergoes  a  training  as  arduous  and  lengthy  as  that 
of  the  very  best  occidental  ballerina.  The  range  of  the  odori  is 
wide;  they  comprise  measures  for  old  and  young,  for  winter  and 
summer,  for  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  and  for  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
emotions,  whilst  the  Shinto  cult,  which  consists  mainly  of  ances¬ 
tor  worship,  has  also  given  rise  to  many  popular  songs  and  dances. 
At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  visit  the  world ,  and  Shintoism  orders  that  they  should  be 
welcomed  cheerfully,  with  singing  and  dancing,  and  the  Bon- 
odori  are  danced  for  this  purpose,  in  August,  throughout  country 
districts.  Every  province  has  its  special  form  of  Bon  dance,  the 
details  of  the  songs,  steps,  and  postures  differing  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  Jajxin,  the  main  feature,  however,  usually 
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remaining  the  same.  The  peasants  form  a  great  circle,  a  living 
wheel,  which  revolves  now  slowly,  now  swiftly,  whilst  they 
})0stnre  and  express  their  feelings  by  means  of  sleeve-wavings 
and  conventional  gestures.  Easy  it  is  to  describe  the  actual 
steps  and  attitudes,  but  how  express  the  subtle  charm,  the 
spell,  the  w’eirdness  of  the  whole  performance?  To  a  European 
the  sight  is  unreal,  and  so  new  and  strange  that  at  first  he  cannot 
grasp  its  meaning,  and  scarcely  can  he  realise  that  the  dancers 
are,  in  very  truth,  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  like  him¬ 
self.  Little  fairy-like  figures  glide  about  in  the  white  ghostly 
moonlight,  their  long  soft  sleeves  waving  like  wings;  their 
rhythmical  and  precise  paces  are  silent  and  muffled ,  their  gestures 
are  mysterious  and  expressive  of  worship,  and  their  song  mingles 
with  occasional  soft  hand-clapping.  All  is  done  with  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  facility  of  unreality ;  and  in  watching  the  strange  scene 
one  wonders  whether  these  are  not  the  ghostly  shadows  of  the 
peasants  who  danced  the  Bon-odori  two  thousand  years  ago. 
And,  as  the  great  wheel  revolves,  and  the  sense  of  strangeness  and 
weirdness  grows  greater,  one  again  wonders  what  matter,  after  all, 
whether  they  be  of  yestei'day  or  to-day.  For  they  are,  as  their 
lord  Buddha  has  taught,  the  same,  but  with  new  faces.  Another 
beautiful  odbri,  less  weird  and  suggestive  than  the  Bon,  is  that 
danced  by  little  maids  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  the  tanabata-odori  is  danced  to 
celebrate  the  union  of  the  two  stars,  the  Herd  Boy  Prince  and 
the  Weaver  Princess,  a  tale  of  Chinese  origin,  and  the  little  ones 
are  decked  in  a  sumptuous  costume,  with  crimson  undergarments, 
a  sash  of  gold  and  purple ,  a  fantastic  head-dress  of  silver  pins  and 
tortoiseshell,  a  ’kerchief  bound  round  their  heads,  and  they  carry 
miniature  drums,  highly  ornamented,  on  which  they  beat  the 
rhythm  of  their  song  wdth  little  lacquered  drum-sticks.  The 
nurses  who  accompany  this  gay  company  are  no  less  gorgeously 
equipped,  but  instead  of  drums  they  carry  bright  umbrellas  with 
all  sorts  of  fantasies  painted  on  them.  The  measures  trod  by  the 
little  maids  are  necessarily  simple,  for  the  long,  heavy  satin  robes 
do  not  allow  much  freedom  of  movement.  A  contrast  to  this  is 
the  (jcbon-odori,  the  local  dance  of  Wakayama,  in  which 
seventy  or  eighty  merchants  take  part.  Their  costumes 
are  very  fanciful  :  black  surcoats  are  worn  over  white 
garments,  and  the  hats  are  adorned  with  many-hued  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers.  The  men  carry  gourds,  umbrellas,  gongs, 
drums,  and  as  they  dance  they  chant  a  religious  formula. 
These  are  types  of  the  innumerable  dances  of  the  kind 
in  vogue  throughout  Japan,  which  vary  according  to  the  locality, 
each  province,  town,  or  village  having  its  special  measures.  But 
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bright  costumes,  usually  having  a  symbolical  meaning,  various 
accessories — flowers,  nets,  caskets,  jewels — and  expressive  ges¬ 
ticulation  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  odori  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

The  odori  of  the  professional  dancing  girls  are,  however,  some¬ 
what  more  complex.  The  geisha  for  many  centuries  has  been 
both  a  joy  and  a  sorrow  to  Japan.  At  a  very  early  epoch  profes¬ 
sional  dancing  girls  existed,  and  it  is  even  said  that  in  888  the 
Emperor  Uda  loved  a  dancer.  Then  came  the  SJiirnhyoshi,  the 
“white-clad  dancers”  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wore  snow- 
white  garments,  carried  a  sword,  and  wore  a  man’s  head-dress, 
and  who  became  the  fur  cur  of  the  cidtured  Heian  epoch. 
They  were  beautiful  creatures,  trained  in  all  the  arts  of  pleasure, 
having  accomplishments  of  mind  as  well  as  muscle  ;  they  were 
singers  and  poets,  and  often  interpreted  by  gestures  songs  and 
poems  of  their  own  invention,  the  songs  in  which  they  si)ecial!y 
delighted  being  the  semi-religious,  semi-profane  Imayo,  love  songs 
sung  to  very  solemn  music  with  a  pantomimic  accompaniment, 
and  particularly  suitpd  to  their  character  of  mixed  refinement  and 
coarseness.  For  the  fame  of  these  white-robed  dancers  was  not 
as  si)otless  as  their  garments.  And  all  through  the  history  of 
Japan  the  ])rofessional  dancer  appears  more  or  less  vividly, 
whether  clad  in  snow-white  robes  or  in  the  gorgeous  hues  which 
she  usually  adopts.  Often  her  influence  has  been  such  that  the 
Government  issued  edicts  against  her,  declaring  the  profession  of 
geisha  illegal,  and  her  conduct  caused  her  to  be  banished  from 
the  theatre.  However,  the  geisha’s  role  in  Japanese  society  has 
not  always  boon  nefarious,  and  she  has  often  exercised  a  strong 
influence  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  But  it  must  bo  confessed 
that  the  geisha  is  much  like  a  beautiful  tropical  flower  of  a  poison¬ 
ous  nature ;  her  beauty  and  charm  are  such  that ,  in  spite  of  the 
peril,  one  cannot  wish  to  have  her  disappear  from  Japanese  life.  As 
to  the  modern  geisha,  she  is  not,  as  Europeans  think,  merelv  a 
pretty  waitress  in  a  tea-house,  who  makes  dancing  an  excuse  for 
displaying  her  beauty ;  she  is,  above  all,  an  artist  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  For  the  technical  skill  required  for  the  geisha  dances 
is  only  acquired  by  long  years  of  patient  practice  and  study,  and 
at  an  early  age,  when  she  is  but  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  child 
who  later  will  become  a  dancer  is  sent  to  a  house  where  she 
learns  various  accomplishments.  She  is  taught  singing  and 
poetry ,  besides  dancing ,  and  after  years  of  hard  work  she  becomes  a 
full-fledged  geisha,  ready  to  charm  all  with  her  artistic  accom¬ 
plishments,  her  winning  smile,  and  her  gracious  manner.  And  as 
she  performs  her  pantomimic  dances,  one  sees  that  the  geisha,  like 
her  ancestor  the  Shirahyoshi,  has  as  much  intelligence  as  she 
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has  grace  of  body  and  skill  of  hand  and  foot.  Every  movement 
is  suggestive,  every  gesture  expressive.  The  turn  of  the  head, 
the  glances,  the  hands — the  slender,  mobile  hands — are  exquisite 
poems  in  themselves ;  poems  which  in  a  few  movements  will 
express  more  than  all  the  jerky,  dislocated  acrobatics  of  our 
occidental  stage.  Amongst  the  favourite  and  typical  geisha  dances 
is  that  descriptive  of  the  tale  of  Urashima,  the  fisher  lad  who 
was  beloved  of  the  Sea  King’s  daughter.  The  fable  is  popular 
throughout  Japan.  And  all  know  how  one  day  Urashima  went 
fishing,  and  as  he  lay  dreaming  in  his  boat,  drifting  on  the 
(piict  blue  stretch  of  sea,  the  daughter  of  the  Sea  King,  with 
crimson  robe  and  long  dark,  flowing  hair,  glided  over  the 
water  and  invited  him  to  visit  her  father’s  palace,  for  Urashima 
had  been  kind  to  the  Sea  King’s  favourite  creature,  the 
tortoise,  and  therefore  the  King  would  reward  him.  Naturally, 
Urashima  marries  the  beautiful  Princess,  but  being  human, 
he  wearies  of  the  beauty  of  both  the  sea  kingdom  and  his 
Princess,  and  implores  her  to  let  him  see  once  more  the  green 
hills  and  the  trees  of  his  beautiful  land.  He  longs  to  feel  the 
touch  of  a  human  hand,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  his  native  shore. 
And  ho  leaves  his  sorrowing  Princess,  promising  to  return  soon, 
and  as  a  ]iledge  taking  away  with  him  a  box  bound  with  a  silken 
cord,  the  gift  of  his  beloved,  who  makes  him  swear  that  ho  will 
never  unfasten  the  knot  or  open  the  box.  But  when  ho  returns 
to  the  land  of  reality  he  finds  that  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed, 
that  all  is  changed ;  his  parents  and  friends  have  long  been  dead, 
and  he  secs  his  own  tombstone  in  the  cemetery.  Sadly  he  wends 
his  way  back  to  the  sea-shore ,  intent  on  leaving  the  strange  sights 
and  new  faces ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  bewildered  by  the  exi>eriences  of 
his  sojourn  on  earth,  and  overcome  by  curiosity,  opens  the  box. 
Out  of  it  comes  only  a  cloud,  a  soft  w'hitc  vapour,  which 
silently  and  swiftly  rolls  away  towards  the  Sea  King’s  kingdom, 
running  to  tell  the  Princess  that  her  beloved  will  never  return. 
And  Urashima  suddenly  feels  the  weight  of  his  four  hundred  years 
coming  dow  n  uixm  him  ;  the  enchantment  is  over  ;  he  sees  himself 
withering,  the  cold  of  death  swiftly  chills  his  body,  the  bloom  of 
eternal  youth  fades  with  magical  swiftness,  the  horror  and 
decay  of  four  centuries  crush  him  down,  and  soon  Urashima 
crumbles  away  into  dust,  and  his  remains  mingle  with  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  .  .  . 

The  geisha  odori  arc  as  numerous  as  the  tales  and  imems  which 
ins})ire  them,  and  as  varied  in  nature  as  the  literature  of  Japan  ; 
n'fmed  and  coarse,  religious  and  profane,  they  show  all  the 
phases  of  Japanese  life.  In  them  are  reflected  the  people’s  inmost 
feelings ;  they  arc  the  living  embodiments  of  their  siqx3rstitions 
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and  folk-lore.  A  curious  fact  is  that,  unlike  the  people  of 
Australasia,  the  Japanese  have  very  few  dances  imitative  of  the 
movements  of  animals,  the  lion-dance,  of  a  somewhat  comic 
nature,  being  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 

In  the  study  of  the  religious,  classical,  and  popular  dancing  of 
Japan  one  sees  that  at  all  times,  from  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  race  and  in  its  earliest  civilisation,  the  dance  has  been 
cultivated  as  an  art  equal  to  either  poetry  or  painting.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  Euroix'an  to  realise  what  image  arises  in  the  Japanese 
mind  when  the  word  dance  is  uttered.  To  the  Japanese  it  is  a 
thing  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  interwoven  in  the 
very  texture  of  their  religious,  artistic  and  daily  life ;  it  is  a  page 
in  the  record  of  Ja^xin’s  artistic  development.  The  Dance  !  The 
very  gods  danced  in  Japan,  before  ever  mortal  feet  had  learnt  to 
tread  a  measure  !  The  whole  historical  panorama  unfolds  itself  to 
the  Japanese  vision  when  dancing  is  mentioned;  thousands  of 
years  back,  the  primitive  ancestors  are  seen  dancing  their  joy  and 
their  sorrow,  and  celebrating  any  event  of  importance  by  means 
of  the  dance ;  the  wheel  of  the  Bon  dancers  seems  to  revolve 
to  a  hoary  antiquity  ;  in  Court  and  temple  the  miko  posture  in  the 
stately  Kagiira,  without  change  or  novelty,  through  the  ever- 
changing  centuries  ;  the  aristocratic  No  dancers,  singing  and  teach¬ 
ing  Buddha’s  religion,  form  an  unbroken  chain  which  links  modern 
Japan  to  medimval  times;  whilst  the  image  of  the  fair  and  sweet 
geisha  Hits  about  here  and  there,  singing  and  dancing  tales  as 
old  as  Jajian  herself.  And  the  Japanese  love  their  dance  because 
to  it  they  owe  so  much  ;  their  drama,  their  theatre,  their  beautiful 
masks,  all  came  as  the  consequence  and  the  result  of  dancing. 
The  dance  has  always  been  a  refining  influence  of  great  power,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  militarism  threatened  to  arrest  Japan’s  artistic 
evolution,  dancing  was  one  of  the  arts  which  helped  to  save  the 
country  from  so  dire  a  calamity. 

And  the  comparison  of  the  art  of  dancing  in  Japan  with  that 
of  occidental  nations  calls  up  an  image.  The  great  bronze  Buddha 
of  Jvamakura,  who  for  centuries  has  smiled  upon  Japan,  looks 
down  with  his  enigmatical  expression,  through  slanting  eyes,  upon 
the  boastful  occidentals  who  come  to  stare  at  him  irreverently; 
his  smile  is  half  pitiful  and  half  contemptuous  as  ho  looks  upon 
the  European  dance  and  compares  it  to  the  beautiful  art  whereby 
he  has  been  honoured  and  his  teachings  promulgated  for  so  long. 
When  the  two  arts  are  placi'd  side  by  side,  one  can  well  understand 
why  the  Buddha’s  smile  grows  both  pitiful  and  sarcastic. 

Maiicelle  Azra  Hincks. 
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In  a  former  article  in  this  Beview  ^  I  examined  the  repertory  of 
the  Bergen  Theatre  during  the  six  years  of  Henrik  Il)sen’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  and  showed  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
he  must  have  closely  studied  some  seventy-five  French  plays,  \ 

most  of  them  belonging  to  the  then  dominant  school  of  Eugene  1 

Scribe.  I  suggested,  very  briefly,  that  the  influence  of  these 
studies  was  apparent  in  all  his  plays  (except  the  three  dramas  ' 

in  verse),  from  Lady  Inger  right  down  to  A  Doll’s  House.  In  ’ 

that  play,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  finally  outgrew  and  cast  off  the 
domination  of  the  French  school ;  but  ho  would  never  have  been 
the  master-technician  he  ultimately  became  had  he  not  first 
learnt,  and  then  deliberately  unlearnt,  the  formal  dexterities  of 
Scribe  and  his  discii^les.  I  now  propose  to  illustrate  a  little 
more  fully  this  reading  of  the  history  of  his  technical  development. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  Ibsen  was 
a  consummate  craftsman.  In  the  days  when  the  great  Ibsen 
controversy  raged  throughout  Europe,  the  hostile  critics  declared 
his  work  to  be  childishly  simple,  regarding  it,  apparently,  as  a 
sort  of  eccentric  improvisation.  No  one  now  doubts  that  its 
seeming  simplicity  is  only  the  mask  of  a  complexity  beyond  all 
precedent.  Ibsen’s  dialogue  is  a  marvellously-adjusted  mosaic, 
in  which  every  tiniest  tessera,  has  its  definite  and  carefully-studied 
function.  But  this  art  of  adjustment  is  not  so  much  an  in¬ 
vention  as  a  development.  We  can  trace  its  growth  through 
play  on  play.  And  it  distinctly  grew  out  of  that  delicacy  in 
the  adjustment  of  external  incidents  which  Ibsen  acquired  in  the 
school  of  Scribe. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  bo  altogether  misleading  if  we  put  the 
matter  thus  ;  Scribe’s  contribution  to  theatrical  technique  was 
the  art  of  constant  movement.^  Every  scene  and  almost  every 
speech  of  his  plays  shook  the  kaleidoscope  and  brought  about  a 

(1)  Ihsen’f  Apprenticeship.  January,  1904. 

(2)  I  do  not  here  inquire  into  the  question  of  Scribe’s  originality,  or  his 
relation  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  from  Beaumarchais  onwards.  Probably 
he  was  not  a  great  innovator,  even  in  technique,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  figure  in  a  general  movement  which  would  have  taken 
no  very  different  course  even  if  he  had  never  existed.  The  human  mind  will 
never  rest  content  until  it  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  any  given  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Scribe  style  of  play  was  one  of  the  possibilities,  and  at  first  sight 
one  of  the  most  fascinating,  of  the  highly  complex  instrument  that  we  call  the 
modern  theatre.  It  was  an  inevitable  phase  of  development,  the  philosophy  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly  studied. 
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more  or  less  marked  and  interesting  change  in  the  fortunes  or 
relations  of  his  characters.  He  led  the  spectator  through  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  small  “  peripeties,”  and  thus  kept  his  attention, 
his  interest  in  the  process  of  events,  constantly  on  the  alert.  Ho 
never  allowed  three  minutes  to  elapse  without  some  marked 
alteration,  more  or  less  surprising,  or  exciting,  or  moving,  or 
entertaining,  in  the  posture  of  affairs.  This  art  of  external 
movement  Ibsen  acquired  and  practised  in  his  earlier  plays.  In 
The  League  of  Youth  he  exercises  it  very  much  as  Scribe  himself 
woidd  have  done.  But,  as  play  follows  play,  he  gradually  applies 
it  more  and  more  deliberately  to  different  ends,  until  at  last,  in¬ 
stead  of  external  movement,  it  is  ])sychological  movement  on 
which  he  is  intent.  With  him,  too,  the  pattern,  the  posture  of 
affairs,  is  never  stationary;  but  the  changes  take  place  in  the 
souls  of  the  actors,  and  are  often  scarcely  discernible  in  their 
external  fortunes  and  relations  until  the  final  catastrophe  is 
reached.  Movement,  in  fine,  is  the  secret  of  Ibsen’s  theatre,  as 
it  is  of  Scribe’s  ;  but  the  movement  is  spiritual  instead  of  material. 

Of  the  plays  of  his  Bergen  period  I  have  spoken  in  the  article 
referred  to  above.  Let  me  only  say  here  that  the  most  remark- 
ahle  of  them.  Lady  Inger,  though  it  contains  all  the  germs  of 
his  future  greatness,  is  so  clearly  prentice-work  that  it  might 
almost  be  taken  for  a  caricature  both  of  German  romanticism, 
with  its  grave-vaults  and  coffins,  and  of  French  intrigue,  with 
its  mistakes  of  identity  brought  about  through  the  careful  ab¬ 
stinence  of  all  concerned  from  reasonable  clearness  of  expression. 

In  The  Vikings  at  Helgcland  (1858) — the  first  play  he  wrote 
after  leaving  Bergen — Ibsen  had  made  an  extraordinary  technical 
advance.  He  aimed  at,  and  he  achieved,  something  of  the  stern 
simj)licity  of  the  sagas  from  which  he  took  his  material.  The 
tragedy  grows,  indeed,  out  of  an  incredihle  mistake  of  identity 
— a  mistake  which,  in  the  earliest,  mythical  form  of  the  legend,  is 
brought  about  by  supernatural  means.  Ibsen,  eschewing  suju'r- 
natural  agency,  places  the  thing  on  the  plane  of  romance. 
Sigurd’s  personation  of  Gunnar  in  the  killing  of  the  bear  and 
carrying-off  of  Hiordis  is  an  incident  to  be  conventionally  ac¬ 
cepted,  just  as  we  conventionally  accept  the  disguises  and  sub¬ 
stitutions  of  one  person  for  another  which  abound  in  Elizabethan 
drama.  But  in  The  Vikings  this  mythical  or  ultra-romantic 
motive  is  placed  outside  the  frame  of  the  play.  It  has  occurred 
years  before  the  action  opens,  and  thus  taxes  our  credulity  far 
less  than  if  it  were  “  subjected  to  our  faithful  eyes.”  It  is  one 
of  those  initial  postulates  which,  according  to  Sarccy’s  famous 
maxim  (a  corollary  to  the  Horatian  principle),  we  are  always 
ready  to  accept  without  cavil.  Apart  from  this  postulate,  the 
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action  of  The  Vikings  is  entirely  logical,  and  is  carried  forward 
without  trickery  of  any  sort.  The  supremely  pathetic  situation 
of  the  second  act  arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
brnulf’s  purpose  in  setting  forth  in  pursuit  of  Kaare ;  but  the 
misunderstanding  is  natural  and  even  inevitable ;  it  was  not 
in  brnulf’s  character  to  be  explicit  as  to  his  intentions.  The 
soliloquy,  too,  is  almost  suppressed,  for  Hibrdis’s  mutterings  in 
the  third  act  arc  little  more  than  the  ejaculations  which  in  fact 
are  often  wrung  from  us  by  strong  emotion.  There  arc,  indeed, 
two  extremely  inartistic  “asides”  in  the  final  scene — Dagny’s 
“  8o  bitterly  did  she  hate  him!”  and  Gunnar’s  “Then  after 
all  she  loved  me  I  ”  But  these  arc  worse  than  merely  technical 
flaws  :  they  are  symptoms  of  the  romantic-sentimental  psychology 
which  is  still  dominant  in  the  play.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  technique  of  The  Vikings  is  in  advance 
of  its  substance.  The  French  principle  of  change,  of  movement," 
is  realised  with  little  or  no  resort  to  French  artifice.  It  seems 
as  though  Ibsen  had  already  assimilated  what  is  good,  and  re¬ 
jected  what  is  bad,  in  the  technique  of  Scribe. 

But  this  is  a  fallacious  appearance.  Ibsen  eschews  artifice,  not 
because  he  theoretically  rejects  it,  but  because  he  feels  it  to  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  heroic  simplicity  of  the  characters  and 
manners  he  is  delineating.  When  we  pass  to  The  Pretenders, 
in  itself  an  immeasurably  greater  work,  we  find  him  falling  back 
without  a  qualm  uix)n  all  the  methods  of  French  intrigue¬ 
spinning. 

To  realise  what  Scribe  and  his  school  had  done  towards  the  sub¬ 
tilising  of  the  dramatic  mechanism,  we  need  only  compare  The 
Pretenders  with  one  of  Shakespeare’s,  or  even  of  Schiller’s  or 
(Bhlenschlager’s,  historical  plays.  Bctc  is  a  theme  of  which  all 
the  elements  are  present  in  Shakespeare’s  histories — rival  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  throne,  turbulent  nobles  of  either  faction,  a  crafty 
churchman  undermining  the  temporal  ]X)wer  in  the  interest  of 
bis  order.  How,  then,  would  Shakespeare  have  treated  it?  He 
wmdd  have  been  content  to  take  from  Snorri  Sturlasson,  as  he 
did  from  Holinshed,  a  few  episodes  suitable  for  rhetorical  expan¬ 
sion,  and  to  string  them  looscdy  together,  perhaps  with  a  comic 
underplot  still  more  loosely  attached  to  them.  However  dramatic 
in  its  individual  scenes,  his  play  would  have  been  essentially 
epical  in  its  general  form.  Now  a  certain  amount  of  the  epical 
element  is  doubtless  discernible  in  Ibsen’s  play.  It  has  not  the 
absolute  unity  and  concentration  of,  say,  the  (Pdipus  Bex,  or  of 
Bosmershohn,  or  even  of  The  Vikings.  But  its  complex  inter¬ 
weaving  of  motive  and  event  is  totally  foreign  to  the  technique 
of  historical  drama  as  it  was  understood  before  the  days  of  Scribe 
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and  Dumas.  Everywhere  we  have  a  sense  of  nice  measurement 
and  forethought,  the  winding  up  of  springs,  the  fitting  of  wheel 
•  into  wheel,  the  careful  adjustment  of  balance  and  counterpoise. 
It  is,  in  brief,  a  very  elaborate  mechanism  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  involving,  on  the  designer’s  part,  a  totally  different  order 
of  effort  from  that  which  went  to  the  making  of  an  Elizabethan 
chronicle-play,  or  any  modern  play  on  the  same  model,  such  as 
Tennyson’s  Becket  or  Queen  Mary.  I  am  not  asserting  superiority 
on  either  side.  I  am  only  registering  a  difference,  and  a  differ¬ 
ence  w'hich  would  not  have  existed,  at  any  rate  in  the  same 
degree,  had  not  Ibsen  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Erench 
mechanicians. 

It  is  especially  in  this  play,  indeed,  that  Ibsen  proves  himself 
a  master  of  intrigue,  by  drawing  a  master  of  intriguers.  Bishop 
Nicholas  is  a  cunning  dramaturge,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Scribe, 
who  pulls  the  strings  of  the  action  to  further  his  own  sinister 
purposes.  Partly  out  of  pure  malevolence,  and  partly  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  he  is  determined  that  no  king  shall  sit 
secure  on  the  throne  of  Norway,  and  to  that  end  he  plays,  by 
a  hundred  artifices,  upon  the  characters  of  the  rival  pretenders, 
King  Haakon  and  Duke  Skule.  His  death  scene,  in  which  he 
devotes  the  last  energies  of  his  being  to  the  construction  of  what 
he  calls  a  pcrpetmim  mobile  to  keep  the  King  and  the  Duke 
irreconcilably  at  strife,  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  in¬ 
timate  blending  of  intrigue  with  character-study.  It  is  a  marvel 
no  less  of  psychological  than  of  constructive  subtlety  ;  and  the 
soliloquy  in  which  the  Bishop  first  conceives  the  idea  of  his 
perpetuum  mobile  is  notable  as  a  perfect  definition  of  the  very 
art  which  the  poet  himself  was  exercising  throughout  the  play. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  a  counterpart  to  the  fusion  of 
the  play  of  character  with  the  play  of  intrigue,  not  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Histories,  but  in  Othello.  This  is  true,  in  a  sense;  but 
beside  Bishop  Nicholas,  lago  is  a  veritable  bungler  in  villainy. 
We  forget  the  clumsiness  of  his  wiles  in  the  masterly  dialogue 
of  that  incomparable  third  act ;  but  every  unprejudiced  critic  has 
recognised  that  his  happy-go-lucky  machinations  do  not  in  the 
least  deserve  to  succeed,  and  are,  in  fact,  predestined  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  which  overtakes  them.  Bishop  Nicholas’s  subtleties  are 
ten  times  subtler,  and  he  dies  triumphing  in  the  completion  of 
his  perpetuum  mobile.  His  character,  as  a  whole,  is  much  more 
complex  and  more  profoundly  studied  than  lago’s,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  my  present  purpose.  What  I  wish  to  ^loint  out  is 
that  the  mere  intrigue  of  The  Pretenders  is  handled  with 
a  dexterity  to  which,  even  in  Othello,  his  masterpiece  in  this 
kind,  Shakespeare  makes  no  pretension.  Bishop  Nicholas 
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outinaiiceiivros  lago,  because  he  has  learnt  his  tactics  in  the  school 
Cl  Scribe. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ibsen  found  in  history  only  the  barest 
hints  for  the  Bishop’s  character.  The  whole  invention  and 
elaboration  is  his  own.  He  elaborated  it  in  that  form,  because 
he  found  in  himself  the  requisite  virtuosity  for  the  piecing 
together  of  a  complex  mechanism ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  made 
this  virtuosity  subserve,  in  Haakon  and  Skule  no  less  than  in 
the  Bishop  himself,  a  power  of  character-projection  and  analysis 
far  beyond  the  range  of  his  French  models.  The  worser  side 
— the  artificiality — of  the  French  technique  is  felt  chiefly  in  the 
miraculous  exactitude  with  which  incidents,  probable  enough 
in  themselves,  are  made  to  occur  at  the  very  moment  when 
dramatic  effect  requires  them.  Just  when  Haakon  feels  the  need 
of  Vegard  Vmradal’s  support,  the  news  of  Yegard’s  death  is 
brought  to  him.  Just  when  Bishop  Nicholas  is  chuckling  over 
the  non-appearance  of  the  document  which  proves  or  disproves 
Haakon’s  legitimacy,  the  document  arrives.  Just  as  Haakon  is 
wondering  what  has  brought  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  him,  his 
mother  appears  to  remind  him  of  his  harshness  to  her.  Just  as 
Skule  is  yearning  for  the  love  and  trust  of  a  son  and  successor, 
the  son,  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  dreamed,  comes  knocking 
at  his  door.  This  method  of,  so  to  speak,  giving  the  cue  for 
each  turn  of  fortune,  is  an  artificiality  which  it  took  Ibsen  long 
to  outgrow. 

In  The  Pretenders  the  soliloquy  is  freely  employed.  If  it 
occurred  merely  in  the  Bishop’s  death-scene  it  might  be  defended 
as  a  touch  of  realism,  for  the  old  man’s  feverish  exaltation  would 
very  probably  find  vent  in  spoken  words.  But  both  Skule  and 
Haakon  soliloquise  at  points  where  no  such  defence  can  be  urged. 
These  are  the  last  instances  in  Ibsen’s  prose  plays  of  the  purely 
conventional  soliloquy.  Oddly  enough,  ho  does  not  employ  it  in 
Emperor  and  Galilean,  in  which  his  technique  is,  for  the  rest, 
sufficiently  melodramatic.  He  deals  largely  in  spectacular  sur¬ 
prises  and  contrasts,  and  even  presents  us  with  the  well-worn 
operatic  effect  of  two  choruses  chanting  alternately  a  pagan  pa\an 
and  a  Christian  dirge.  But  the  architecture  of  this  giant  drama 
would  demand  a  study  all  to  itself.  I  must  hasten  on  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  plays  of  modern  life,  which  began  in  1869  with 
The  League  of  Youth. 

If  Francisque  Sarccy  could  have  seen  The  League  of  Youth 
before  he  was  prejudiced  against  Ibsen  by  his  later  works,  he 
would  certainly  have  found  it  a  iiiece  after  his  own  heart — a  little 
languid  perhaps  in  the  first  and  third  acts,  but  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  a  model  of  the  “well-made  play.’’  Every 
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detail  confirms  this  classification.  Half  the  action  hin^^cs  upon 
misimdorstandings  and  mistakes  of  identity,  or,  in  the  jargon  of 
French  criticism,  on  “  quiproquos.”  The  misconception  on  which 
the  splendid  comedy  of  the  second  act  is  based,  and  several  of 
the  minor  misunderstandings,  are  lirought  about  by  that  vague¬ 
ness  of  expression,  that  sedulous  care  not  to  mention  names,  which 
is  one  of  the  stock  devices  of  French  comedy.  A  foi'ged  document 
is  made  to  ]iass  through  almost  as  many  adventures  as  the  “  scrap 
of  paper  ”  in  Lcs  Pates  dc  Mouchc.  Stensgaard  and  Bastian 
IMonsen,  both  wishing  to  propose  to  Madam  Bnndholrnen,  both  do 
so  in  writing  (for  no  particular  reason),  and  each  (for  no  particular 
reason)  gives  his  letter  to  Aslaksen  to  deliver.  Then,  when  Stens¬ 
gaard  cluinges  his  mind,  and  determines  to  deliver  his  letter  him¬ 
self,  Aslaksen  mixes  the  two  up  and  hands  him  Bastian’s  lettur 
instead  of  his  own.  All  this  is  so  deftly  managed  that,  in  the 
rush  of  the  action,  we  ai’e  scarcely  conscious  of  its  artificiality; 
but  a  moment’s  reflection  shows  us  that  it  comes,  not  from  life, 
but  from  mid-century  French  comedy.  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  scene  in  which  Stensgaard,  making  a  proposal  to  INfadani 
Bundholmen  on  behalf  of  Bastian  iMonsen,  does  it  in  such  am¬ 
biguous  terms  that  she  thinks  he  is  wooing  her  on  his  own  account? 
There  is  no  more  favourite  device  in  the  whole  repmdory  of  farco- 
elfects.  It  was  not  in  its  first  youth  when  Dickens  employed  it  in 
Pickwick.  Fvery  detail  in  the  structure  of  the  play  tells  the  same 
talc — Ibsen  is  simply  using  in  masterly  fashion  the  tools  provided 
for  him,  as  for  Europe  at  large,  by  the  French  playwrights  of  the 
school  of  Scribe. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  he  still  conceives  comedy  as  a  sort  of 
game  which  neitlu-r  author  nor  audience  must  be  expected  to  take 
too  seriously.  This  appears  jiarticularly  in  the  way  in  which  the 
end  is  patched  up.  As  soon  as  Stensgaard  has  run  the  gauntlet 
of  rejection  by  all  three  ladies  to  whom  he  has  made  his  mercenary 
advances — as  soon  as  he  has  been  dismissed  with  contumely,  in 
a  scene  which  resembles  a  symimdrical  dance-figure  rather  than 
any  conceivable  episode  in  real  life — the  rest  of  the  characters 
beam  with  smiles,  and  proceed  to  fall  into  one  another’s  arms. 
The  Chamberlain  forgives  his  son,  who  has  forged  his  name,  and, 
reversing  the  whole  jxilicy  of  his  life,  goes  into  partnership  with 
him.  His  rebellious  daughter-in-law,  8ehna,  is  reconciled  to  her 
husband ;  Daniel  Heire  abandons  his  law-suits :  even  Aslaksen  is 
invited  to  sit  at  the  Chamberlain’s  table;  and  the  moral  of  the 
comedy  is  formulated  in  what  may  almost  be  called  a  set  “  tag.” 
The  whole  thing  has  been  a  storm  in  a  teacup.  It  has  blown 
over ;  everyone  (except  Stensgaard)  is  the  wiser  and  the  better 
for  it ;  and  they  arc  all  going  to  live  happily  for  ever  afterwards. 
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We  aro  even  i)mvi(le(l  witli  the  statutoi-y  “  love  interest,”  though 
it  takes  a  suhordinate  place.  Dr.  Fieldbo,  the  entirely  reasonable 
and  sympathetic  personage  (the  lirst  and  last  in  Ibsen’s  modern 
plays),  after  wandering  through  the  action  in  sententious 
superiority,  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Thora  Dratsberg.  All 
this  complacent  conventionality  acts  as  a  sort  of  oil  to  the  cogs 
and  cranks  of  the  mechanism,  and  comes  from  the  same 
emporium. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  perfect  model  of  the  well-built  play 
of  the  French  school,  I  should  not  go  either  to  Augier  or  Sankju 
for  an  example,  but  to  Ibsen’s  Pillars  of  Society.  In  symmetrical 
solidity  of  construction,  complexity  combined  with  clearness  t)f 
mechanism,  it  seems  to  me  incomparahle.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I 
should  call  it  by  far  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  works  of  his 
maturity. 

In  one  res]xmt  it  shows  him  very  distinctly  fending  forward 
towards  his  later  method.  In  The  Lcaqnc  of  Youth  the  whole 
of  the  action  passed,  so  to  speak,  within  the  frame  of  the  picture. 
Nothing  depended  on  the  bygone  history  of  the  characters.  What 
little  we  learn  of  Stensgaard’s,  Heire’s,  Selma’s  antecedents 
comes  in  quite  incidentally,  and  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  story.  In  Pillars  of  Society,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  presented  on  the  stage  is  only  the  second  half 
of  a  drama,  the  first  half  of  which  was  enacted  fifteen  years  before 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  action,  in  fact,  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  truth  concerning  a  scries  of 
bygone  events.  More  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  docs  this  become 
Ibsen’s  formula.  His  characters  are  occupied  in  raising  curtain 
after  curtain  from  the  past,  in  probing  deeper  and  deeper  towards 
some  hidden  truth  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  reached  and  realised, 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  the  catastrophe.  It  has  been  said,  not 
without  justice,  that  Ibsen’s  later  plays  are  all  retrosjx'ct  and 
catastrophe  ;  and  it  has,  with  equal  justice,  been  pointed  out  that, 
in  so  far,  his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Sophocles  in  the 
G'j dipus  Tyramms. 

In  Pillars  of  Society,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  only  feeling  his  way 
towards  the  ‘‘  retrospect  and  catastrophe  ”  formula.  A  good  deal 
of  action  within  the  frame  of  the  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
intrigue,  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  character,  Kar- 
sten  Bcrnick,  energetically,  and  even  by  criminal  devices,  struggles 
against  the  elucidation  of  the  past,  thereby  approaching  in  some 
measure  to  the  villain  of  ordinary  melodrama.  When  the  formula 
is  more  fully  developed  (as  in  the  typical  instance  of  Rosmcrsholm) 
the  process  of  elucidation ,  once  begun ,  proceeds  by  such  inevitable 
degrees  that  no  one  dreams  of  struggling  against  it.  Veil  after 
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veil  is  torn  from  the  face  of  truth  as  though  by  some  invisible,  in¬ 
eluctable  destiny.  There  is  a  sense  of  fatality  in  the  air  which 
accentuates  the  kinship  between  Ibsen  and  the  tragic  jxDets  of 
antiquity. 

All  the  complex  threads  of  the  action  in  Pillars  of  Society  are 
interwoven  with  astonishing  clearness.  In  the  nice  adjustment 
of  motive  and  incident,  the  play  may  hold  its  own  with  such 
masterpieces  of  intrigue  as  Scribe’s  Adrienne  Lccouvreur  and 
Sardou’s  Fedora.  In  its  structure  it  belongs  entirely  to  this  school ; 
it  is  in  matters  unconnocted  with  structure — for  instance,  in  the 
masterly  scene  of  casuistry  between  Bernick  and  Borhmd  in  the 
fourth  act — that  Ibsen’s  true  originality  manifests  itself.  In  some 
respects,  moreover,  he  is  still  under  the  influence,  not  only  of 
Scribe,  but  of  the  French  Eomanticists.  He  is  still  intent  on  what 
may  be  called  the  external  irony  of  picturesque  antithesis.  For 
instance,  it  is  while  the  streets  are  illuminated  in  his  honour,  and 
while  a  torchlight  procession  of  his  fellow-citizens  is  approaching 
to  do  him  homage,  that  Karsten  Bernick  learns  of  the  flight  of 
his  son  in  the  coflin-ship  which  he  himself  is  sending  to  sea. 
This  is  the  sort  of  effect  which  Victor  Hugo  loved  and  would  have 
applauded.  Its  somewhat  cheap  emphasis  is  very  foreign  to 
Ibsen’s  later  manner. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  in  Pillars  of  Society 
Ibsen  has  not  outgrown  the  convention  of  the  happy  ending.  In 
The  League  of  Youth,  essentially  a  light  comedy,  the  loerfunctori- 
ness  of  the  close  does  not  trouble  us.  But  when,  in  Pillars  of 
Society,  Olaf  is  brought  safe  home,  and  Bernick,  converted  in  the 
crisis  of  emotion,  makes  a  clean  breast  of  his  misdeeds  and  pro¬ 
claims  himself  a  reformed  character,  we  feel  that  Ibsen  is  not  yet 
taking  his  art  quite  seriously.  He  still  holds  with  Scribe  that  the 
business  of  the  dramatist  is  not  to  obey  psychological  necessity, 
but  to  invent  plausible  means  of  evading  it,  in  the  interests  of 
popular  optimism. 

It  is  in  A  Doll’s  House  that  he  finally  breaks  with  French  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  breaks  with  it,  one  may  say,  almost  at  a  definite  line  on 
which  one  can  lay  one’s  finger.  The  first  two  acts,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  third  act,  are  thoroughly  French  in  method.  First  we 
have  the  confidante,  Mrs.  Linden.  She  has  a  certain  character  of 
her  own,  for  Ibsen  could  not,  if  he  would,  draw  a  mere  lay  figure. 
But  she  and  her  character  do  not  belong  to  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  play.  Her  function  is  mechanical.  She  has  to  listen  to 
Nora’s  confidences,  in  order  that  we  may  overhear  them  ;  and  she 
has  to  influence  the  upshot  of  the  action  by  softening  the  heart 
of  Krogstad.  She  is  external,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  chemistry  of  the  action.  She  serves,  now  as  a  rod  to  stir 
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the  mixture ,  now  as  a  ladle  to  skim  it ;  but  she  has  no  part  in  the 
chemical  process  itself.  In  Ibsen’s  later  plays,  you  will  scarcely 
find  another  character  of  the  slightest  prominence  to  whom  this 
description  applies. 

The  long  scene  between  Nora  and  Mrs.  Linden  constitutes  a 
formal  exposition  of  that  part  of  the  action — a  good  half — which 
lies  outside  the  frame  of  the  picture.  It  ends  with  Nora’s  cry, 
“Oh,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  live  and  to  be  happy  !  ” — and 
instantly  there  comes  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  Ivrogstad’s  shadow’ 
falls  across  Nora’s  glee.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  old 
traditional  irony  ;  a  case  of  Nemesis  in  miniature  ;  an  exclamation 
of  happiness  giving  the  cue  for  the  entrance  of  disaster.  Again,  a 
little  further  on,  we  have  the  same  antithesis  in  a  heightened 
form.  Nora,  romping  w’ith  her  children,  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
game,  that  when  Krogstad  comes  to  strike  the  fatal  blow’  at  her 
happiness,  he  actually  stands  amongst  them  before  she  is  aw’are 
of  his  presence.  An  admirable  stage-effect  this  is,  no  doubt,  and 
introduced  most  skilfully  and  naturally.  Lut  in  the  light  of 
Ibsen’s  later  method,  one  sees  that  it  is  of  the  stage,  stagey. 
Such  so-called  “  dramatic  ”  conjunctures  do,  no  doubt,  occur  in 
life ;  but  as  the  dramatist  sees  deeper  into  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  essential  drama  in  the  human  soul,  he  is  less  and  less  tempted 
to  concern  himself  with  surface  accidents  such  as  this. 

Krogstad  reveals  to  Nora  the  true  import  of  her  action  in  signing 
her  father’s  name,  and  leaves  her  a  prey  to  terror  which  she  strives 
in  vain  to  shake  off'.  And  here  mark  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Krogstad ’s  own  delinquency  is  made  to  throw’  a  lurid  light  upon 
Nora’s.  In  a  scene  which  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  that 
between  Bernick  and  Korlund  before  alluded  to,  Nora  tries  to  find 
comfort  in  getting  Helmer  to  say  that  Krogstad’s  offence  w’as  not 
unpardonable;  but  he,  little  dreaming  what  is  at  stake,  merely 
hammers  the  nail  deeper  into  her  soul.  This  scene  (the  last  scene 
of  the  first  act)  is  manipulated  with  the  utmost  skill ,  but  produces 
an  unmistakable  effect  of  artificiality.  Note,  for  instance, 
Helmer’s  remark,  “  Nearly  all  cases  of  early  corruption  may  be 
trac('d  to  lying  mothers.”  We  cannot  but  echo  Nora’s  question  : 
”  Why — mothers?  ”  We  feel  that  Ibsen  here  gives  the  conversa¬ 
tion  a  slight  twist,  a  little  kink  as  it  were,  which  is  not  absolutely 
unnatural,  indeed,  but  is  too  cleai’ly  designed  to  dot  the  i  of  the 
situation.  Again,  Nora’s  withdrawal  of  her  hand  when  Helmer 
says,  “  It  gives  me  a  positive  sense  of  physical  discomfort  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  people,”  is  merely  an  old  stage  trick  turned 
outside  in.  Sardou,  too,  had  he  written  the  scene,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  made  Nora  say,  “  How  warm  it  is  here  !  ”  That  is 
the  established  remark  for  a  character  who  wishes  to  dissemble 
great  mental  perturbation. 
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The  second  act,  as  we  all  know,  culminates  in  the  famous 
tarantella-scene — a  crowning  and  final  instance  of  that  striving 
after  picturesque  antithesis  which  is  as  old  in  drama  as  Euripides  at 
least,  but  is  specially  affected  by  the  French  romantic  playwrights 
and  their  Spanish  progenitors.  There  is  no  more  favourite  anti¬ 
thesis  than  that  of  revelry  and  horror — witness  the  marble  guest 
appearing  at  Don  Juan’s  orgie,  or  the  Miserere  in  Liter cce  Lonjia 
extinguishing  the  mirth  of  the  doomed  roysterers.  The  analogy 
between  these  scenes  and  that  of  Nora’s  tarantella  may  not  at 
first  bo  apparent ;  but  a  little  examination  will  show  that  Ibsen 
simply  screws  up  the  effect  a  peg  or  two  l)y  making  the  contrast 
Ixitween  gaiety  and  horror  no  longer  lie  in  the  mere  inert  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  two  elements,  but  in  Nora’s  active  assumption  of 
fevi'rish  merriment  in  order  to  mask  her  resolve  of  suicide. 
Deduce  the  scene  to  its  bare  formula — a  woman  dancing  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave — and  you  see  how  ultra -romantic,  how  Spanish, 
how  Hugoesque  it  is.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  actual  tarantella- 
scene  that  Ibsen  strives  for  this  effect  of  antithesis.  That  scone 
is  only  the  culmination  of  an  antithesis  running  through  the  whole 
play.  He  has  deliberately  s('lect('<l  the  season  of  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivity  to  form  a  radiant  background  to  the  horror  of  Rank’s  doom 
and  Nora’s  agony.  While  Nora  is  learning  from  Hehner  the  true 
import  of  her  innocent  felony,  she  is  mechanically  decking  a 
Christmas-tree  with  candles  and  tinsel.  While  Rank  is  telling 
her  that  the  clutch  of  death  is  at  his  heart,  she  is  preparing  her 
masquerade  dress.  In  the  last  act,  as  the  sense  of  impending 
disaster  deepens,  we  hear  the  gay  rhythms  of  the  tarantella  from  the 
ball-room  above.  Nora  enters  with  the  dread  of  death  in  her  eyes, 
and  decked  out  in  the  parti-coloured  dress  of  an  Italian  contadiua. 
Throughout  there  runs  this  strain  of  insistent  antithesis — the 
familiar  mediieval  antithesis  of  the  rose-wreathed  skeleton,  the 
Dance  of  Death.  There  is  something  theatilcal  about  it,  almost 
operatic,  which  even  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  manipulation,  and 
the  wealth  of  character  and  meaning  compressed  into  tlu'  conven¬ 
tional  framework,  cannot  quite  disguise.  It  is  admirable  in  its 
kind,  but  the  kind  is  not  the  highest. 

The  following  sentences  from  an  American  criticism  of  A  Doll’s 
House,  written  when  the  play  was  first  produced  in  New  York, 
are  exactly  typical  of  a  hundred  English  criticisms  published  about 
the  same  time.  “  The  piece  under  consideration,”  says  the  critic, 
”  is  almost  totally  devoid  of  dramatic  action.  There  is  only  one 
really  dramatic  incident,  and  that  occurs  when  Nora  dances  a 
tarantella.  All  the  rest  is  words.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a 
cataract  of  vajiid  talk  has  been  let  loose  in  a  theatre.”  With  un¬ 
erring  instinct,  this  gentleman  lays  his  finger  on  the  most  strained. 
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unnatural,  in  a  word  theatrical,  effect  in  the  play,  and  calls  it  the 
only  dramatic  incident.  Bnt  now  mark  a  cnrions  point.  This 
tarantella  scene,  with  all  its  theatricality,  is  hardly  ever  effective 
on  the  stage.  I  have  seen  many  Noras,  first  and  last,  and  four 
of  them  very  remarkable  actresses  :  Frn  Hennings,  who  originally? 
created  the  character  in  Coi^enhagen ;  the  incomparable  Eleonora 
Duse  ;  Madame  Kejane  ;  and  our  own  Miss  Achurch.  But  I  have 
never  seen  any  actress  attain  an  effect  in  the  tarantella-scene  at 
all  proiX)rtionatc  to  the  effort.  People  applaud,  of  course — they 
will  always  applaud  a  dance — but  it  is  the  dance  they  arc  thinking 
of,  not  the  situation.  The  scene  is  disappointing,  just  as  so  many 
scenes  of  great  external  picturesqueness  are  disappointing  on  the 
stage — the  idea  dwarfs  the  reality.  It  is  so  obviously,  so  aggres¬ 
sively,  theatrical,  that  we  expect  from  it  a  greater  thrill  than  it 
can  ever  give  us. 

Well  now,  is  it  not  curious — is  it  not  significant— that  imme¬ 
diately  after  this  passage  of  violent  theatricality,  not  to  say 
stagiuess — immediately  after  he  has  wrung  the  last  dregs  of 
effect  out  of  his  apparatus  of  Christmas-tree,  masquerade,  tinsel, 
and  tarantella — Ibsen  should  suddenly,  at  a  given  moment,  throw 
if  all  aside,  never  to  be  taken  up  again,  and  end  this  very  play  in 
the  strain  of  i)ure  drama,  sober  and  searching,  devoid  of  all 
mechanical  accessories  and  antithetic  fripperies,  to  which  he 
over  afterwards  adhered?  There  is  a  point  where  Nora,  after 
Helmer  has  “forgiven”  her,  goes  off  the  stage  into  her  own 
adjoining  room,  and  wdien  Helmer  asks  her  what  she  is  going 
to  do,  replies,  “  To  take  off  my  masquerade  dress.”  At  that 
point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  was  Ibsen  himself  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  threw  off  all  masquerade.  He  put  away  from 
him  whatever  was  external  and  mechanical  in  the  French  tech¬ 
nique.  He  had  mastered  and  done  with  it.  In  Pillars  of  Society, 
and  now  in  the  first  two  acts  of  A  Doll's  House,  he  had  developed 
the  method  of  Scribe,  on  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  Sardou,  and 
had  reached  a  point  about  even  with  that  at  which  Sardon  has 
remained  stationary.  He  had — to  employ  a  somewhat  grotesque 
image — danced  his  tarantella,  and  was  henceforth  to  apply  to 
soberer  and  more  artistic  purix)ses  the  skill,  the  suppleness,  in 
a  word  the  virtuosity  he  had  thus  acquired.  When  Nora,  in  her 
every-day  clothes,  confronts  the  astonished  Helmer  and  says, 
“  It’s  not  so  late  yet.  Sit  down,  Torvald ;  you  and  I  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other,”  it  is  the  true  Ibsen,  of  his  latest  and 
greatest  period,  that  for  the  first  time  appears  on  the  scene. 

When  I  first  saw  A  Doll's  House  acted,  in  Christiania,  the 
Nora  was  a  neo])hytc  of  no  great  talent,  and  the  effect  of  the 
play,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  came  far  short  of  my 
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expectations.  The  tarantella  especially  fell  very  flat ;  but  in¬ 
deed  the  action,  as  a  whole,  did  not  at  all  “grip”  me  as  it 
had  in  reading— until  the  point  was  reached  where  Nora  and 
Helmer  sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  with  the  lamp 
between  them,  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  their  matrimonial 
bankruptcy.  Then  the  drama  seized  and  held  me  as  in  a  vice, 
and  every  phrase  of  Nora’s  threnody  over  her  dead  dreams,  her 
lost  illusions,  thrilled  me  with  an  emotion  such  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced  in  the  theatre.  I  was  then  a  quarter  of  a 
century  younger  than  I  am  now,  and  was  not  in  the  least  biassed 
by  any  technical  theories.  I  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
Scribe-Sardou  formula,  and  went  to  the  theatre  predisposed  to 
condemn  this  final  scene,  inasmuch  as  it  set  that  formula  at 
defiance.  It  was  no  theoretical,  pumped-up  rapture  that  seized 
me — indeed,  it  took  me  utterly  by  surprise.  Nor  do  I  now  mean 
to  say  that  the  scene  is  unassailably  excellent.  I  think  it  is 
an  extreme  example  of  psychological  compression.  Nora  has 
attained,  in  a  crisis  of  twenty  minutes,  an  intellectual  clearness 
with  regard  to  her  position ,  which ,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  she  would 
scarcely  have  acquired  in  months  of  reflection.  But  though  the 
scene  is  open  to  criticism  in  many  respects,  I  take  it  to  be  the 
first  clear  example  of  that  power  in  which  lies  the  peculiar 
greatness  of  Ibsen’s  later  plays — the  power  of  impregnating 
thought  with  emotion,  and  making  psychological  analysis  pal¬ 
pitate  with  dramatic  interest.  Other  dramatists  give  us  patches 
of  analysis,  interludes  of  thought,  scattered  throughout  an 
action  which  exists  indejiendently  of  them,  and  which,  from  the 
strictly  technical  point  of  view,  they  merely  cumber  and  delay. 
In  Ibsen,  at  his  best,  the  psychology  and  the  action  are  inex¬ 
tricably  interfused ;  the  psychology  is  the  action  ;  and  he  has 
the  art  of  unfolding  the  soul-history  of  his  personages  with  such 
cunning  gradations,  such  vivid  surprises,  such  lightning-like 
flashes  of  clairvoyance,  that  his  analysis  has  all  the  thrill  of 
adventure,  all  the  fascination  of  romance. 

When  we  contrast  the  stern,  severe  simplicity  of  Ghosts  with 
the  shimmering  artificiality  of  A  DolVs  House  (up  to  the  final 
scene)  we  cannot  but  feel  that  between  the  two  plays  a  revolution 
occurred.  My  owm  conjecture  is  that  the  revolution  actually 
occurred  during  the  composition  of  A  Doll’s  House.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Ibsen  originally  designed  the  play  to  have  a 
“happy  ending,”  like  that  of  The  League  of  Youth  or  Pillars 
of  Society,  and  that  Mrs.  Linden’s  influence  over  Krogstad  was 
invented  and  adapted  to  that  end.  Then,  I  take  it,  as  his  work 
advanced,  the  poet  himself  began  to  realise  the  higher  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  art,  renounced  the  trickery  of  the  “  happy  ending,” 
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and,  in  the  final  scene,  made  the  first  essay  of  the  new  powers 
which  he  felt  to  have  developed  within  him.  Ghosts,  the  first 
play  written  entirely  under  the  new  method,  showed  him  not 
yet  quite  at  his  ease  with  it.  Majestic,  impressive  though  it 
be,  it  is  a  little  too  simple,  a  little  heavy  in  its  handling.  Then 
the  ixiet  relaxed  the  tension  in  an  admirable  comedy.  An  Enemy 
of  the  People.  If  we  compare  it  with  its  predecessor  in  a  similar 
key.  The  League  of  Youth,  we  cannot  but  recognise  an  enormous 
artistic  advance.  Then  comes  that  terrible  tragi-comedy.  The 
Wild  Duck,  a  work  almost  as  far  ahead  of  A  Doll’s  House  in 
creative  ^xitency  as  A  Doll’s  House  itself  is  ahead  of,  say,  Still 
Waters  Hun  Deep.  But  if  I  am  asked  what  I  take  to  be  Ibsen’s 
technical  masterpiece,  I  reply  with  very  little  hesitation,  Ros- 
mcrsholm.  That  marvellous  play  seems  to  me  flawless  in  struc¬ 
ture.  It  has  all  the  closeness  of  texture  of  the  earlier,  and  all 
the  poetry  of  the  later,  plays.  Ibsen’s  very  greatest  period,  I  take 
it,  extended  from  The  Wild  Duck  to  The  Master  Builder,  in¬ 
clusive,  though  the  middle  play  of  this  group,  The  Lady  from 
the  Sea,  falls  somewhat  below  his  highest  level.  After  The 
Master  Builder,  we  can  trace  a  little  relaxation  of  mental  fibre, 
in  the  fact  that  he  lays  foundations  which  seem  somewhat  out 
of  ]>roix)rtion  to  the  superstructure  he  raises  uiion  them.  He 
did  nothing — absolutely  nothing — more  masterly  from  a  purely 
dramatic  point  of  view  than  the  first  act  of  Little  Eyolf  or  the 
second  act  of  John  Gabricly  Borkman;  but  in  the  conclusion  of 
both  these  plays  the  lyric  poet  gets  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
dramatist.  And  yet — after  all — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
is  merely  the  inevitable  consummation  of  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  I  have  tried  to  suggest.  In  breaking  away  from  the  Trench 
formula,  which  is,  with  all  its  merits,  essentially  prosaic,  Ibsen 
was  merely  setting  free  the  ^metical  element  in  his  genius.  When 
the  i)oet  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  produced  The  League  of  Youth 
and  Pillars  of  Society,  it  was  indeed  a  case  of  Apollo  serving  in 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Having  learned  all  that  that  bondage 
could  teach  him,  he  finally  cast  it  olf  in  the  last  scene  of  A  Doll’s 
House,  and  in  each  of  his  later  plays  gave  freer  scope  to  the 
divinity  within  him.  It  is  reported  that  when  someone  asked 
him  how  he  wrote  his  plays,  he  answered,  “  I  take  an  incident 
from  life  within  my  own  ex|x'rience  or  knowledge ;  I  throw  in 
a  little  [Kietry  ;  and  that’s  how  it’s  done  !  ”  A  very  simple  recipe, 
if  only  you  hap})en  to  be  Henrik  Ibsen. 

William  Archer. 
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The  University  Boat  Eace  of  last  April  contained  several  points 
of  so  much  interest  that  Henley  Eegatta  will  be  watched  with 
even  greater  keenness  than  usual  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  observe  the  progress  of  English  rowing. 

Cambridge  won  this  year  with  stroke  on  the  bow  side,  which 
has  not  occurred  since  Oxford  won  in  1857,  and  lost  in  1876,  with 
what  is  known  as  the  “North  Country  rig.”  Nothing  can  de¬ 
finitely  be  said  in  favour  of  either  arrangement.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  bow,  3,  5,  and  7  have  a  slight  mechanical  advantage  (owing 
to  being  nearer  the  bows)  than  2,  4,  6,  and  stroke,  then  it  may 
be  wise  to  see  that  2,  4,  6,  and  stroke  are  stronger  men;  and 
inasmuch  as  most  of  us  arc  right-handed,  and  the  outside  arm 
has  a  stronger  leverage  than  the  other,  men  whose  right  arms 
are  on  the  outside  may  perhaps  be  stronger  {ceteris  jmribus)  than 
men  differently  placed,  and  therefore  might  advantageously  row 
at  2,  4,  6,  and  stroke,  as  they  did  in  the  Cambridge  crew.  But 
the  argument  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  Cambridge  undoubtedly 
rowed  a  “  sculling  style,”  more  like  that  of  American  crews  than 
any  University  eight  has  hitherto  shown.  This  was,  to  my  mind, 
wholly  imposed  on  Cambridge  by  their  stroke,  a  strong  personality 
and  a  very  fine  sculler,  who  had  several  first-rate  scullers  behind 
him.  They  rowed  the  same  men  for  a  long  time,  and  got  so 
well  together  that  they  showed  no  trace  of  bucket,  and  their  boat 
was  always  moving.  Oxford’s  did  not.  The  Dark  Blue  crew  were 
unlucky  in  practice,  for  they  had  wonderful  material  to  begin 
with ;  but  in  the  race  the  only  fine  thing  they  showed  was  the 
remarkable  way  they  kept  their  form  to  the  finish,  and  never 
fell  to  pieces.  It  was  the  fastest  race-day  within  my  memory, 
and  the  winning  crew  of  either  1897  or  1900  would  probably  have 
cut  the  record.  Cambridge  this  year  were  not  in  the  same  class 
as  either  of  these ;  and  it  will  do  serious  harm  to  English  rowing 
if  the  style  they  exemplified  is  widely  imitated,  merely  because 
they  were  successful  against  a  slow  crew  which  never  got  together, 
and  therefore  was  never  able  to  use  its  real  strength  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  Steve  Fairbairn,  an  old  Cambridge  Blue  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  Tom  Sullivan,  a  professional  sculler  of  very  high  merit, 
have  advocated  a  change  from  the  style  shown  in  1897  or  1900 
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to  this  Americanised  form  of  oarsmanship ;  and  their  opinion  lends 
exceptional  interest  to  the  description  of  American  rowing  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  a  member 
of  the  fast  Pennsylvania  Eight  which  did  so  well  against  Leander 
a  few  years  ago,  and  was  the  last  foreign  crew  to  bring  a  pro¬ 
fessional  coach  to  Henley.  Mr.  Crowther  describes  the  style  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  general  ideal  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  resulted  from  a  compromise  between  indigenous  “  pro¬ 
fessional  ”  methods  and  the  new  ideas  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lehmann.  He  is  evidently  uncertain  whether  to  refer  the  defeats 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ves^Hir  to  differences  in  style,  or  differences 
in  the  strength  and  experience  of  the  men.  That  doubt  indi¬ 
cates,  for  one  thing,  that  Americans  will  go  on  trying  till  they 
win;  and,  for  another,  that  we  shall  see  some  very  interesting 
races  this  July  at  Henley  between  crews  who  share  my  belief  in 
the  old  English  style,  and  those  who  think,  with  Mr.  Crowther 
and  others,  that  the  Cambridge  eight  were  right  in  approximating 
to  American  ideals. 

It  must  be  nearly  nine  years  ago  since  I  was  rowing  in  a 
pair  with  some  Harvard  men  near  Boston,  U.S.A.  On  our 
way  home,  Mr.  Lehmann  said  to  me:  “  A’ou  saw  the  boys; 
you  could  tell  they  were  just  as  strong  a  lot  as  ours  are  ;  considered 
simply  as  skilled  athletes,  they  are  finer;  for  the  loose-built, 
large-boned  rowing  man  we  know  so  well  is  distanced  altogether 
in  the  struggle  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale  by  the  well-knit,  stocky 
gymnast  whose  arms  are  as  strong  as  any  other  part  of  him.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  so  much  gymnasium  work.  ]Men  are  tired  out 
of  all  patience  by  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  tank  discipline 
which  is  of  very  little  real  good  to  their  actual  rowing  upon  open 
water.” 

It  is  difficult  now  for  me  to  realise  that  splendid  river  at 
Harvard  which  then  had  scarcely  a  score  of  men  uix)n  it  every 
day.  In  England,  such  a  stretch  of  water  near  a  University 
would  have  been  covered  with  boats  of  every  size  and  kind  during 
the  whole  academic  year.  Ereshmen  would  be  upsetting  out 
of  craft  too  light  for  them,  second  year  men  would  be  practising 
in  pairs ;  senior  men  would  be  at  work  upon  the  duffers ;  and 
the  whole  crowd  would  be  learning  how  to  ‘‘sit  a  boat,”  getting 
some  idea  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  ‘‘  watermanship,” 
feeling  the  ‘‘  give  ”  of  a  light  boat  to  the  waves,  and  the  swdsh 
of  the  rough  water  past  the  blades,  and  gradually  becoming 
quite  at  home  in  every  kind  of  craft  and  every  sort  of  weather. 
The  very  shortness  of  the  open  season  in  America  makes  such  a 
state  of  things  more  necessary,  and  rowing  is  certainly  far  more 
popular  at  Harvard  now  than  it  was  before  Mr.  Lehmann’s  visit. 
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But  though  many  more  men  row,  they  have  already  forgotten 
his  lessons  in  style. 

1  saw  the  American  races  every  day  last  Henley  from  start 
to  finish.  “Foreign  entries,’’  like  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  or 
Yale,  or  Vesper,  arc  very  naturally  of  especial  interest;  and 
several  years  of  observation  in  England  have  confirmed  what  I 
first  realised  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  that  the  human 
material  of  American  crews  is  just  as  good  as  ours.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  their  men.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their 
blood  is  very  much  the  same  as  our  own.  Their  environment 
during  the  most  plastic  years  of  their  upbringing  has  been, 
however,  rather  different. 

I  am  no  physician,  but  I  gather  it  has  been  fairly  proved  that 
America  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  “  nerves  ’’  than  our 
country.  Now  “nerves’’  can  act  both  well  and  badly  on  an 
athletic  body.  They  can  give  a  runner  power  to  win  a  race  by 
sheer  will ;  they  can  on  the  other  haml ,  fritter  away  most  of 
the  solid  strength  on  which  an  oarsman  must  rely.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  business  of  all  rowing  coaches  to  eliminate 
‘  ‘  nerves  ’  ’  as  much  as  possible  from  the  training  of  their  crews. 
But  Americans  do  not ;  and  1  believe  that  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  (barring,  of  course,  a  few 
well-known  instances)  their  coaches  have  certainly  not  been  the 
same  class  of  men  as  ours,  and  are  veiy  often  not  intelligent 
('uough  to  understand  the  boys  they  teach. 

Amateur  coaches  are  always  difficult  to  get.  In  a  country 
where  evei'yone  apparently  begins  to  earn  a  large  income  the 
moment  he  leaves  college,  they  must  be  even  rarer  than  with  us. 
But  it  is  significant  that  Yale’s  best  eights,  from  1888  to  1960, 
were  coached  by  amateurs;  and  that  Harvard,  which  has  done 
more  for  amateur  coaching  than  any  other  American  University, 
showc'd  a  very  great  relative  improvement  as  soon  as  Y"ale  took  to 
professionals.  We  tried  professional  coaches  for  University  eights; 
w'v.  gave  them  up  lu'arly  sixty  years  ago,  and  we  shall  never  use 
tluan  again.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  undm’graduates  coach 
each  other,  and  the  University  cnwvs  are  tak('n  out  by  one  or  more 
of  the  old  hands  who  make  time  to  do  it.  This  means  that  the  man 
who  gives  the  crew  their  orders  has  rowed  in  exactly  the  same 
way  himself,  and  led  exactly  the  same  life.  Americans,  on  the 
contrary,  expect  their  boys  to  take  ordius  from  men  whose  lives 
have  been  entirely  different.  I  need  not  introduce  any  question 
about  social  distinctions,  or  class  dilTerences  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
a  man  wlio  coaches  a  crew  for  money  when  he  is  forty  or  more, 
is  not  likely  to  bt;  tin;  same  kind  of  man  as  the  University  oars¬ 
man  to  whom  he  gives  his  orders.  Alore  than  this;  must 
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American  coaches  give  instructions  to  eight-oared  University 
crews  without  ever  having  rowed  in  a  University  eight  them¬ 
selves.  Their  chief  racing  cxpeiaence  has  been  in  sculling  boats ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  teach  their  })upils  to  scull  in 
an  eight.  The  two  things  are  utterly  different.  Mr.  Juvenal 
said  to  me  last  July,  that  if  a  given  sot  of  actions  are  the  best 
for  getting  a  sculling  boat  to  move,  they  ought  also  to  be  the 
best  for  moving  an  eight-oared  shell.  But  an  eight  is  a  much 
longer  craft,  moving  faster  than  any  sculler  could  drive  his  boat; 
for,  even  taking  the  fastest  Henley  records  as  a  test,  she  covers 
at  least  a  yard  more  in  every  second.  When  Mr.  Kelly  made  the 
record  for  Diamonds  last  year,  faster  than  any  Pair-oar  ever  did 
the  distance,  I  do  not  believe  any  ]irofessional  could  have  gone 
the  pace.  Yet  he  was  of  no  exceptional  jJiysique,  and  his  form 
was  more  like  our  best  rowing  style  than  that  of  any  man  I  ever 
saw ;  so  that  even  in  sculling  the  professionals  may  not  be  wholly 
right.  I  do  not  say  that  our  best  amateur  coaching  for  eights 
is  absolutely  perfect  either,  for  there  may  always  be  details  that 
we  can  learn  from  others  ;  but  certainly  Mr.  Juvenal’s  theory  was 
never  tried  by  first-class  English  eights  until  Cambridge  won 
this  year’s  Boatrace  with  a  crew  of  scullers  who  beat  Oxford,  not 
because  they  were  trying  an  improved  version  of  American  oars¬ 
manship,  but  because  they  had  life  and  Oxford  had  none ;  and 
even  correctness,  without  life,  never  spells  pace.  The  style  was 
in  one  boat  and  the  s]X'ed  in  the  other.  Howevc'r,  this  is  a  diver¬ 
gence  into  style,  whieli  I  wish  to  keep  till  later.  My  point  about 
the  character  and  personality  of  American  professional  coaches  is, 
to  my  mind,  far  more  fundamental.  They  may  be  excellent  men 
in  their  way  ;  I  have  met  several  and  admired  them.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  any  English  crew  taking  orders  from  them ;  and  I  do 
not  think  such  discipline  is  good  for  the  nerves  of  a  crew.  It 
also  leads  to  other  errors  which  I  need  not  here  and  now  em- 
jihasise. 

There  is  a  very  old  English  song  about  a  “  jolly  young  water¬ 
man  ”  who  “  rows  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.”  I  only  use 
it  as  a  parable  ;  and,  without  any  reflection  on  the  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  English  rowing  men,  I  suspect  that  we  ‘‘  think  about 
it  ”  a  good  deal  less  than  Americans  do.  The  ideal  condition  of 
training  is  to  feel  that  you  can  do  anything  you  want  : — “  Possunt 
quia  posse  videntnr”  as  the  motto  runs  on  the  Boatrace  medals. 
The  ills  and  weaknesses  of  the  body  have  wholly  vanished ;  only 
the  happiness  of  its  strength,  and  the  joy  of  feeling  every  function 
healthily  fulhlled,  remain.  Y"ou  get  tired,  of  course,  before  the 
first  half  mile  is  over.  But  you  recover.  You  get  worse  tired 
still  within  half  a  mile  of  the  finish.  But  you  last  out. 
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The  reason  why  we  observe  with  astonishment  so  many 
different  styles  in  American  rowing  is  probably  because  they  have 
a  great  many  more  l^niversities  and  Rowing  Chibs  than  we  have, 
and,  owing  to  their  system,  each  professional  coach  desires  to 
justify  the  special  income  paid  him  by  producing  a  special 
theory.  I  have  talked  over  a  good  many  of  these  theories  with 
their  various  originators.  They  were  all  beautiful  on  paper,  all 
logically  correct,  all  unanswerable  in  argument.  One  of  them 
occasionally  beats  another  in  American  races ;  but  wdth  none  of 
them  has  an  American  eight  ever  yet  beaten  our  best  crow  in  a 
race.  Surely  that  is  worth  thinking  over ;  especially  when  you 
realise  the  difficulty  which  any  Englishman  would  have  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  theory  at  all.  Wo  believe  in  practice,  just  as  wo  do  for 
boat-building,  for  which  even  Dr.  Warro  has  been  unable  to  ]:x!r- 
fect  a  formula.  One  mathematician  after  another  has  tried — aiul 
failed — to  put  on  paper  exactly  what  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke  in  a  racing  eight.  Rowing  men  are  only  faintly 
interested  in  such  discussions.  We  say  that  such  and  such  a 
set  of  motions  has  made  a  fast  crew.  Why,  wo  are  not  sure. 
But  we  repeat  them,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  The  fact  is  that 
until  the  Boatrace  of  1906  we  have  all  been  trying  to  row-  in  the 
same  stylo,  a  stylo  that  has  developed  from  tradition,  from  long 
practice,  from  our  national  habit  of  racing  all  the  year  round,  and 
from  our  school  of  amateur  coaches.  The  only  differences  that 
exist  in  our  various  crows  are  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  one  eight 
is  nearer,  or  farther  off,  than  another  from  the  common  ideal;  or 
by  the  accident  that  one  eight  has  more,  or  less,  of  those  detailed 
excellences  the  sum  of  which  produces  pace.  But  the  greatest 
difference  of  all  in  the  w’ay  in  which  the  two  countries  look  at 
rowing,  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  we  recognise  wo  are  human, 
and  therefore  must  grow  tired,  wdiile  Americans  produce  their 
theories  about  pace  and  action  as  if  they  had  perfect  and  inex¬ 
haustible  machinery  to  work  upon. 

Consider  a  moment  what  this  involves ;  for  I  believe  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  a  vital  one.  On  our  side  wo  have  developed  a  style 
that  means  swinging  back  the  shoulders  and  body  on  the  pivot 
of  the  hips  well  beyond  the  perpendicular ;  and  involves  keeping 
the  arms  straight  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  position  of  the 
oar-handle  makes  straight  arms  an  impossibility,  we  do  not  begin 
to  pull  with  them  ;  but  we  shorten  them,  by  bending  them  at  the 
elbow’s,  and  w’e  allow’  the  body-weight  to  continue  its  effect  upon 
the  blade  until  w’e  shove  it  out  of  the  w’ater  with  a  final  push  of 
our  feet  against  the  stretcher,  instead  of  pulling  it  out  of  the 
W’ater  with  a  snap  of  our  arms.  The  beginning  of  the  stroke 
exemplifies  the  same  principle. 
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If  you  could  take  an  English  oarsman  as  he  is  seated  in  an 
eight,  just  at  the  start  of  a  stroke,  and  could  tilt  up  the  boat 
until  the  bow’s  were  straight  in  the  air  and  the  rudder  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  you  would  then  see  that  the  action  of  his 
arms  and  legs  almost  exactly  reproduce  the  movements  of  a  man 
who  is  drawing  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle  which  he  has  placed  on  the 
floor  betw’een  his  feet.  His  arms  remain  straight.  His  body 
becomes  gradually  more  upright  at  the  hinge  of  the  hip  joints. 
His  legs  supply  the  real  thrust  as  they  slowly  and  strongly 
straighten  out,  and  the  knees  go  flat.  That  is  why,  when  an 
Englishman  gets  out  of  a  boat  after  a  hard  race,  he  can  scarcely 
walk.  But  he  could  probably  do  almost  anything  he  wanted 
with  his  arms. 

Now  the  effects  of  this  style  are  threefold.  It  uses  the 
strongest  propelling  muscles  in  the  human  frame.  It  uses  every 
ounce  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  can  he  rowed  when  a  man 
is  so  tired  that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  back  in  front  of  him. 
However  fatigued  you  may  be,  you  can  throw’  your  weight  on 
to  an  oar-handle  until  the  whole  eight  men  stop  rowing  altogether. 

American  coaches,  however,  seem  to  neglect  the  human  equa¬ 
tion  entirely.  They  develop  a  theory,  and  prove  it  on  the  bank. 
They  then  proceed  to  train  their  men’s  muscles  by  gymnasiums 
and  tanks,  to  stand  the  extra  strain  which  the  theory  will  put 
upon  them.  This  always  sounds  to  me  rather  like  paring  down 
a  man’s  feet  to  fit  a  given  pair  of  shoes.  Anyway,  the  coach 
satisfies  himself  that  his  men  are  strong  enough,  and  when  he 
has  got  them  to  do  a  good  time  against  the  watch,  he  is  also 
satisfied  that  the  theory  of  his  particular  “stroke”  is  correct. 
Against  another  American  “stroke  ”  he  may,  or  may  not,  prove 
successful ;  my  point  is  that  he  has  never  proved  successful 
against  the  English  style  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  that  the  Americans  we  have  beaten  in  a  race  have  invariably 
done  faster  times  than  ours  against  the  watch  beforehand.  It 
was  the  race  that  found  out  their  w’eak  points ;  and  for  tw’o  clear 
reasons: — first,  “nerves” — of  which*  I  have  said  enough; 
second,  “human  nature,”  w’hich  has  an  awkw’ard  habit  of  an¬ 
nouncing  its  existence,  however  often  it  is  pitchforked  out  of 
the  way  by  a  professional.  I  mean  by  this,  that  racing  another 
crew  is  very  different  to  rowing  against  the  w’atch,  and  American 
boys  have  been  asked  to  do  what  no  human  frame  could  stand. 
Alive  and  kicking,  full  of  hot  sand  and  ginger,  they  can  row 
their  curious,  nervous,  jerky  style  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and 
if  they  are  far  enough  ahead  to  “  take  a  breather,”  they  can  go  on 
much  further.  But  no  good  English  crew’  has  ever  let  them 
get  more  than  a  few  feet  ahead,  and  the  moment  they  are  pushed 
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out  of  their  gait,  they  lose  their  style;  it  disintegrates  more  and 
moi’e ;  and  no  amount  of  pluck  can  save  them. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  would  take;  an  American  crew  five 
years  to  learn  our  stroke.  1  do  not  believe  so.  Hut  they  go  the 
wrong  way  to  work  to  make  a  crew,  I  think.  The  backbone  of 
our  University  eights  is  generally  composed  of  boys  who  began 
learning  to  row  at  Eton  or  Radley  when  they  were  thirteen. 
English  wetbobs  are  racing  nearly  all  the'  year  round  from  fifteen 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Ihit  surely  Amm-icans  have  rowing 
schools,  too.  Surely  they  can  make  use  of  boys  from  St.  Raul’s, 
or  Groton,  just  as  we  do.  And  surely  they  can  have  more  racing, 
both  at  school  and  at  the  Universities.  INTore  men  must  row  at 
Yale  and  Harvard  if  their  representative  (‘ights  are  to  get  better. 
There  must  be  races  of  every  sort  right  through  the  academic 
year,  making  use  of  every  kind  of  academic  division.  Then  the 
problem  about  professional  coaching  will  solve  itself.  Then 
American  boys  will  lose  their  over-sensitive  attack  of  nerves  by 
becoming  just  as  used  to  racing  as  we  are.  Lastly,  they  will 
train  those  stomach-muscles  which  they  now  neglect,  and  which 
are  the  real  physical  foundation  of  all  first-rate  oarsmanship. 

It  may  sound  odd  that  a  nation  which  pays  so  much  more 
attention  than  we  do  to  gymnastics,  as  I  began  by  saying,  should 
utterly  neglect  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  essential 
factors  in  the  “  recovery”  and  the  swung.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Americans  w’ill  not  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  develop 
them.  Mr.  Crowther,  to  return  to  his  most  interesting  book, 
says  as  much.  Over  here  we  begin  their  development  in  the 
proper  w'ay  on  fixed  seats  at  school.  Even  a  ’Varsity  oar  who 
has  never  been  to  a  rowung  school  can  get  them,  because  he  has 
to  row'  in  Torpids  on  fixed  seats  before  he  is  in  his  college  eight 
at  all.  It  is  significant  that  at  a  time  when  Metropolitan  rowing 
was  admittedly  inferior  (as  a  whole)  to  University  rowing,  we  ob¬ 
served  just  that  repugnance  to  the  toil  of  the  fixed  seat  which 
Mr.  Crowther  notes  in  his  compatriots.  No  American  crew  can 
ever  learn  what  they  call  “  the  English  stroke  ”  till  this  pre¬ 
liminary  has  been  mastered  ;  and  if  I  were  asked  to  select  one 
point  at  which  the  dividing  line  could  be  drawn  between  the 
technicalities  of  style  called  ‘  ‘  American  ’  ’  and  those  known  as 
‘‘  English,”  I  should  place  it  at  the  sliding  seat  and  the  number¬ 
less  details  involved  in  its  correct  (or  incorrect)  use. 

When  slides  were  first  invented  w^e  saw  in  them  an  assistance 
to  the  swing  of  the  fixed  scat.  The  oarsman  was  by  them 
enabled  to  swing  upon  a  moving  pivot  instead  of  on  a  stationary 
point.  We  soon  discovered  that  he  was  able  to  do  more  work 
with  his  legs.  It  is  now  clear  that  a  greater  strain  is  put  on 
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the  whole  body  than  was  ever  the  case  in  the  old  days,  and, 
therefore,  that  more  strength  is  got  out  of  the  man.  This  seems 
to  ha\^e  involved  a  gradual  increase  in  the  weight  of  University 
crews.  When  Oxford  won  in  185-1  no  one  in  either  boat  was  over 
list.  131b.  This  year  the  average  of  the  sixteen  men  was  over 
12st.  This  appears  to  imply  that  since  slides  eame  in  we  have 
found  it  ]>rofitablc  to  row  the  biggest  men  we  can  get.  But  we 
still  believe  that  sheer  strength  or  weight  is  useless  without  form 
and  watermanship,  and  that  good  style  involves  the  neat  applica¬ 
tion  of  weight  at  the  right  moments ;  so  wo  have  not  given  up 
fixed  rowlocks,  and  we  never  gave  uj)  swinging,  and  we  find  no 
use  for  more  than  sixteen  inches  of  slide. 

Quite  the  contrary  was  the  idea  of  the  American  when  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  new  invention.  He  thought  that  an  entirely 
novel  method  of  pTopulsion  had  been  discovered.  He  lengthened 
the  slide  to  twenty-six  inches,  which  necessitated  swivel  row'- 
locks.  His  swing  got  shorter  and  shorter,  until  it  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  His  body-weight  was  used  less  and  less,  and  his  legs 
were  used  more  and  more,  until  the  stroke  was  developed  which 
Mr.  Crowther  describes  as  follows  ;  — 

Tho  roach  is  with  tho  elbows  at  the  knees,  which  are  well  apart ;  the 
catch  is  made  firmly  but  after  the  oar  is  in  tho  water — the  oar  docs  not 
strike  tho  water  with  force  as  in  many  of  the  harder  catches  of  old.  As 
tho  body  rises,  tho  knees  come  together,  and  ichen  the  body  reaches  the 
perpendicular,  the  legs  are  slammed  down,  and  by  tho  time  the  slide  has 
reached  the  limit  the  body  has  swung  just  beyond  tho  perpendicular,  and 
the  oar  is  brought  in  sharply,  but  without  apparent  effort — no  jerk.  Then 
the  hands  are  shot  down  and  away  at  once,  tho  body  swings  forward,  and 
as  it  passes  the  perpendicular  the  slide  starts  slowly  forward. 

This  is  a  sculling  stroke  without  Mr.  Kelly’s  swing  or  finish.  It 
might  possibly  suit  a  four.  When  rowed  in  an  eight  it  gives  the 
men  small  chance  to  begin  together.  Their  work  will  probably  get 
on  at  different  times,  and  never  begin  until  their  bodies  move. 
They  inevitably  kick  the  slides  back  too  fast  to  be  able  ever  to 
get  proper  control  over  them  again.  They  must  begin  sliding 
forward  too  late,  wdiich  involves  bucketing  over  their  toes  if  they 
ever  mean  to  get  near  their  front  stops  at  all.  They  may  think 
they  use  their  legs  hard ,  and  so  they  do ,  but  they  pull  far  too  hard 
with  their  arms  as  well,  and  this  is  what  chiefly  beats  them, 
unless  they  can  get  a  rest  after  half  a  mile.  They  not  only 
neglect  to  use  their  body- weight  as  motive-power,  but  actually 
leave  it  pressing  down  the  boat  into  the  water  nearly  all 
through  the  stroke ;  with  the  result  that  she  never  rises  as  the 
blades  go  in,  and  almost  always  travels  at  about  the  same  depth. 

To  us  the  style  resulting  in  these  things  has  long  been  heresy. 
But  Mr.  Crowther,  Mr.  Steve  Fairbairn,  and  Tom  Sullivan  still 
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believe  in  it.  The  Vesper  crew,  if  they  ever  race  us  again,  will 
also  still  believe  in  it.  In  that  belief  lies  our  best  hope  of  another 
English  victory,  unless  we  play  into  their  hands  and  let  them 
beat  us  at  their  ow'n  game,  by  sending  English  eights  to  the  post 
who  will  not  be  as  perfectly  trained  as  are  our  visitors  in  the 
system  ]Mr.  Fairbairn  advocates.  His  style  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  at  Henley,  this  July,  in  those  Cambridge  eights  which 
have  been  coached  under  his  influence,  and  it  wdll  be  more  or 
less  exemplified  by  the  Canadian  and  Belgian  entries  for  the 
Grand  Challenge. 

If  the  version  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  theories  published  in  the 
Field  for  June  2nd  be  correct,  he  considers  that  dropping  the 
hands  at  the  finish  is  an  antiquated  and  barbarous  device  ;  that  it 
is  mere  waste  of  strength  to  recover  smartly  with  the  body ;  that 
the  boat  herself  will  do  nearly  everything  necessary  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  is  not  essential  to  get  a  hard  beginning ;  and  that  a 
leg-drive  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke  is  the  one  thing  to  aim  at, 
because  the  oar  is  then  square  with  the  rigger  and  likely  to  give 
the  best  mechanical  results.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  take  far 
more  for  granted  about  the  movement  of  an  eight  in  the  water 
than  anyone  now  knows,  and  to  bo  a  needless  debasement  of  that 
style  of  English  oarsmanship  in  which  T  should  select  Mr.  W. 
Hudley  Ward  as  the  finest  exem]>lar  in  the  last  few  years,  though 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  implied  that  I  have  his  high  authority  for 
any  statements  in  this  article.  We  have  hitherto  believed  that, 
when  the  shoulders  have  gone  back  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  firm  finish  with  the  legs,  the  bod}*  should  be  picked  smartly  up, 
so  that  the  crew^’s  weight  may  be  taken  off  the  bows  of  the  boat 
as  she  travels,  and  may  be  transferred  slowly  and  evenly  towards 
her  stern,  in  order  to  prepare  for  another  stroke  without  dipping 
her  too  much  at  either  end.  If,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  a 
smart  recovery  has  not  only  these  negative  virtues,  but  also  a 
positively  beneficial  effect  utx)n  the  forward  movement  of  the 
ship,  it  is  well  worth  the  extra  fatigue  upon  the  stomach-muscles 
which  Mr.  Fairbairn  appears  so  significantly  to  deprecate.  Tt 
would  be  an  easy  task  for  anyone  with  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  experience 
to  pick  holes  in  our  English  rowing  habits,  and  to  construct  an 
apparently  perfect  theory  on  very  different  lines.  Foreign  coaches 
are  doing  so  every  summer.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that 
theory  exemplified  by  an  English  eight,  and  beaten  by  a  foreign 
crew  at  Henley.  The  reverse  process  has  occurred  quite  fre¬ 
quently  enough  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  and  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  English  traditions  seems  to  me  too  dangerous 
to  be  justified  by  any  arguments  I  have  yet  seen. 

Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

I. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  WOMEN  IN  GERMANY. 

To  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  watch  tlic  emotional  pulse  of 
mankind — always  an  interesting  task,  although  to  most  people 
political  and  national  movements  prove  more  absorbing — nothing 
has  seemed  so  remarkable  during  recent  years  as  the  eruption 
of  sex  questions  in  Germany.  We  have  always  been  given  to 
imclerstand  that  the  sphere  of  women  and  the  laws  of  marriage 
had  been  definitely  prescribed  and  fixed  in  Germany  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years,  since  the  days  of  Tacitus  in  fact,  and  with 
the  best  possible  results.  Germans  assured  the  world  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones  that  only  in  Germany  could  young  womanhood  he 
seen  in  all  its  purity,  and  that  in  the  German  Hausfraii  the 
supreme  ideal  of  womanhood  had  been  reached.  If  the  young 
German  woman  sometimes  seemed  to  the  foreigner  like  milk 
that  had  turned  a  little  sour,  and  if  the  German  wife  and  mother 
had  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  world,  that  was  as 
it  should  be  ;  it  was  their  great  mission  to  keep  alive  the  pcwennial 
fire  of  the  ancient  German  hearth.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  the 
quiet  voice  of  science  was  heard  in  Germany ;  thus  Schrader,  the 
distinguished  investigator  of  Teutonic  origins,  in  commenting  on 
the  oft-quoted  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  the  virtue  of  the  German 
women,  appositely  referred  to  the  minute  evidences  furnished  by 
the  committee  of  pastors  of  the  Evangelical  Church  as  to  the 
extreme  prevalence  of  unchastity  among  the  women  of  rural 
Germany,  and  argued  that  these  widespread  customs  must  be 
very  ancient  and  deep-rooted.  But  Germans  in  general  refused 
to  admit  that  Tacitus  had  only  used  the  idea  of  German  virtue  as 
a  stick  to  beat  his  own  fellow-countrywomen  with. 

The  Social  Democratic  movement  which  has  so  largely  over¬ 
spread  industrial  and  even  intellectual  Germany,  prepared  the 
way  for  a  less  traditional  and  idealistic  way  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  these  questions.  The  publication  by  Bebel,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  of  a  book  in  which  the  leader  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  party  set  forth  the  socialistic  doctrine  of  the  position 
of  women  in  society,  marked  the  first  stage  in  the  new  movement. 
This  book  has  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  exercised  a  wide  influence,  more  especially  on  uncritical 
readers.  It  is,  indeed,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  a  worthless 
book — if  a  book  in  which  genuine  emotions  are  brought  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  social  righteousness  may  ever  be  so 
termed — but  it  struck  a  rude  blow  at  the  traditions  of  Teutonic 
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sentiment.  With  something  of  the  rough  tone  and  temper  of  the 
groat  peasant  who  initiated  the  German  Eeformation,  a  man  who 
had  himself  sprung  from  the  [>eopl(\  and  knew  of  wliat  he  was 
speaking,  hero  set  down  in  downriglit  fashion  the  actual  facts 
as  to  the  [Kisition  of  women  in  Germany,  as  well  as  what  he 
conceived  to  Ix'  the  claims  of  justice  in  ivgard  to  that  iK)sition, 
slashing  with  equal  vigour  alike  at  the  ahsurdities  of  conventional 
marriage  and  of  ])rostitution,  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  ho 
declared,  of  a  false  society.  The  emotional  renaissance  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  seems  to  have  no  special,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  exclusive,  association  with  the  Social  Democratic  move¬ 
ment,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  permeation  of  a 
great  mass  of  the  German  j)eople  by  the  socialistic  conceptions 
which  in  their  bearing  on  women  have  been  rendered  so  familiar 
by  Bebel’s  exposition,  has  furnished,  as  it  were,  a  ready-made 
sounding-board,  which  has  given  resonance  and  effect  to  voices 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  quickly  lost  in  vacuity. 

There  is  another  movement  which  counts  for  something  in  the 
renaissance  we  arc  here  concerned  with,  though  for  considerably 
less  than  one  might  be  led  to  expect  ;  1  mean  that  movement 
for  the  educational  and  jiolitical  emancipation  of  women  which  in 
our  own  country  is  specifically  known  as  the  “  woman’s  rights 
movement.”  This  movement,  in  its  good  and  in  its  bad  aspects, 
had  its  birth  and  growth  in  England  and  America  ;  it  is  in  no 
degree  native  to  Germany,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  it  has  reached  Germany.  It  is  alien  to  the  Teutonic  femi¬ 
nine  mind  because  in  Germany  the  spheres  of  men  and  women 
are  so  far  apart,  and  so  unlike,  that  the  ideal  of  imitating  men 
fails  to  present  itself  to  a  German  woman’s  mind.  The  delay, 
moreover,  in  the  arrival  of  the  woman’s  movement  in  Germany 
had  given  time  for  a  clearer  view  of  that  movement  and  a  criticism 
of  its  defects  to  form  even  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  so  that  the 
German  woman  can  no  longer  be  caught  unawares  by  the  cry 
for  woman’s  rights.  Still,  however  qualified  a  view  might  be 
taken  of  its  benefits,  it  had  to  be  recognised,  even  in  Germany, 
that  it  was  an  inevitable  movement,  and  to  some  extent,  at  all 
events,  indispensable  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view.  The  same 
right  to  education  as  men,  the  same  rights  of  public  meeting  and 
discussion,  the  same  liberty  to  enter  the  liberal  professions,  these 
are  claims  which,  during  recent  years,  have  been  widely  made 
by  German  women  and  to  some  extent  secured,  while — as  is  even 
more  significant — they  are  for  the  most  part  no  longer  very 
energetically  disputed.  The  International  Congress  of  Women, 
which  met  in  Berlin  in  1904,  was  a  revelation  to  the  citizens  of 
Berlin  of  the  skill  and  dignity  with  which  women  could  organise 
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a  congress  and  conduct  business  meetings.  It  was  notable,  more¬ 
over,  in  that,  though  under  the  auspices  of  an  international 
council,  it  showed  the  large  number  of  German  women  who  are 
already  entitled  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  movements  for 
women’s  welfare.  Both  directly  and  indirectly,  indeed,  such  a 
movement  cannot  be  otherwise  than  specially  beneficial  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Teutonic  reverence  for  woman,  the  assertion  of  the 
“  aliqnid  divinum,”  has  always  been  accompanied  by  the  openly 
expressed  conviction  that  she  is  a  fool.  In  no  other  nineteenth 
century  country  but  Germany  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
representative  philosophers  of  a  nation  to  put  forward  so  con¬ 
temptuous  a  view  of  women  as  is  set  forth  by  Schopenhauer  or 
by  Nietzsche.  Even  at  the  present  day  a  German  physician  of 
some  ability.  Dr.  Mobius,  has  argued  in  favour  of  “the  physio¬ 
logical  weak-mindedness  of  women,’’  while  a  great  reputation 
has  been  won  by  the  book  which  Otto  Weininger,  a  brilliant  but 
half-crazy  youth  who  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  woman  is  a  worthless  creature,  a 
Kundry  for  whom  there  is  no  salvation,  as  her  Parsifal  has  not 
arrived. 

A  highly  imi^rtant  and  perhaps  essential  support  of  the  new 
feminine  movement  in  Germany  has  been  the  recent  development 
of  German  science.  The  German  intellect,  exceedingly  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  outlook,  jiloddingly  thorough,  and  so  imperturbably 
serious  that  no  considerations  will  repel  it,  has  always  taken  the 
leading  and  pioneering  part  in  the  investigation  of  sexual  pro¬ 
blems,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  history,  biology,  or 
pathology.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  even  more 
courage  and  resolution  were  needed  to  face  the  scientific  study 
of  such  questions  than  is  now  the  case,  German  physicians, 
unsupported  by  any  co-ojxiration  in  other  countries,  were  the 
pioneers  in  exploring  the  paths  of  sexual  pathology.  h>om  the 
antiquarian  side,  Bachofen,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  put 
forth  a  conception  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  j)rimitive  mother 
which,  although  it  has  been  considerably  battered  by  subsequent 
research,  has  been  by  no  means  without  its  value,  and  is  of  special 
significance  from  the  present  jxiint  of  view  because  it  sprang  from 
precisely  the  same  view  of  life  as  that  animating  the  German 
women  who  are  to-day  inaugurating  the  movement  we  are  here 
concerned  with.  From  the  medical  side  the  late  Professor  von 
Krafft-Ebing,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Albert  iMoll,  of  J?orlin,  are 
recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  leading  authorities  on 
sexual  pathology.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  large  annual 
volumes  of  the  Jahrhuclier  fiir  ScxucJIc  Zirischcnstufcn,  edited 
hy  Dr.  Magnus  Iliischfeld,  of  Berlin,  have  presented  discussions 
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of  the  commonest  of  sexual  aberrations  with  a  scientific  and 
scholarly  thoroughness,  a  practical  competence,  as  well  as  admir¬ 
able  tone,  to  which  we  may  seek  in  vain  even  the  remotest 
approximation  in  other  countries.  During  the  last  five  years, 
indeed ,  the  amount  of  German  scientific  and  semi-scientific  litera¬ 
ture,  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  sexual  question  and  from 
every  point  of  view’,  is  altogether  unparalleled.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  much  of  this  literature  is  superficial  or  worthless. 
But  much  of  it  is  sound,  and  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  this  portion  of  it  which  is  most  popular.  Thus  Dr.  August 
Forel,  formerly  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Zurich  and  a  physician 
of  world-wide  reputation,  recently  published  in  Munich  a  com¬ 
prehensive  book,  entitled  Die  SexucUe  Frage,  in  which  all  the 
questions  of  the  sexual  life,  biological,  medical,  and  social,  are 
seriously  and  radically  discussed  without  any  attempt  to  write 
down  to  an  ignorant  public,  and  yet  tw’enty-five  thousand  copies 
of  this  ponderous  volume  have  been  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  Dr.  Forel  had  not  entered  the  field  before;  he  had 
merely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  man  at  the  end  of  his 
life  ought  to  set  forth  his  observations  and  conclusions  regarding 
the  most  vital  of  questions.  The  eminence  of  the  writers  of 
these  books,  and  the  mental  calibre  needed  to  read  them,  suffice 
to  show  that  we  are  not  concerned,  as  a  careless  observer  might 
supi)ose,  w’ith  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  in  prurient  litera¬ 
ture,  but  with  the  serious  and  widespread  appreciation  of  serious 
investigations. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  movement  of  German  wnmen,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  arise  from  or  be  supported  by  political  or  scientific 
movements,  is  fundamentally  emotional  in  its  character.  If  we 
think  of  it,  every  great  movement  of  the  Teutonic  soul  has  been 
rooted  in  emotion.  The  German  literary  renaissance  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  emotional  in  its  origin,  and  received  its 
chief  stimulus  from  the  contagion  of  the  new’  irruption  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  France.  Even  German  science  is  often  affected,  and 
not  ahvays  to  its  advantage,  by  German  sentiment.  The 
Deformation  is  an  example  on  a  huge  scale  of  the  emotional 
force  which  underlies  German  movements.  Luther,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  is  the  most  typical  of  Germans,  and  the  Luther  who 
made  his  mark  in  the  world  was  an  avalanche  of  emotion,  a 
great  mass  of  natural  human  instincts  irresistible  in  their  im¬ 
petuosity.  Cut  aw’ay  these  and  there  is  little  left,  little  more 
than  a  shrew’d,  coarse,  superstitious  peasant.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  this  general  tendency  to  emotional  expansiveness  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  Teutonic  soul,  w’c  need  feel  no  surprise  that 
the  present  movement  among  German  w’omen  should  be,  to  a 
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much  greater  extent  than  the  corresponding  movements  in  other 
countries,  an  emotional  renaissance.  It  is  not,  first  and  last, 
a  cry  for  political  rights,  but  for  natural  and  emotional  rights, 
and  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  all  those  social  functions 
which  are  founded  on  the  emotions. 

Although  this  movement  may  proi>erly  be  said  to  be  German, 
since  its  manifestations  are  mainly  exhibited  in  the  German 
Empire,  it  is  yet  essentially  a  Teutonic  movement  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word.  Germans  of  Austria,  Germans  of  Switzerland, 
even  Dutch  women,  but  more  especially  Swedes,  who  on  the 
[)hysical  side  represent  the  aristocracy  of  the  Teutonic  world,  have 
all  been  drawn  into  it.  But  it  is  in  Germany  proper  that  they 
find  the  chief  field  of  their  activities.  Thus  Ellen  Key,  who  is 
a  recognised  leader  in  the  movement,  acknowledges  that  she  finds 
a  far  larger  and  more  appreciative  audience  in  Germany  than  in 
her  own  land  of  Sweden. 

If  we  attempt  to  define  in  a  single  sentence  the  specific  object 
of  this  agitation ,  we  may  best  describe  it  as  based  on  the  demands 
of  woman  the  mother,  and  as  directed  to  the  end  of  securing  for 
her  the  right  to  control  and  regulate  the  personal  and  social 
relations  which  spring  from  her  nature  as  mother  or  ixjssible 
mother.  Therein  we  see  at  once  both  the  intimately  emotional 
and  practical  nature  of  this  new  claim  and  its  decisive  unlikeness 
to  the  earlier  woman  movement.  That  was  definitely  a  demand 
for  emancipation ;  political  enfranchisement  was  its  goal ;  its 
perpetual  assertion  was  that  women  must  be  allowed  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  men  do.  But  the  new  Teutonic  woman’s  movement, 
so  far  from  making  as  its  ideal  the  imitation  of  men ,  bases  itself 
on  that  which  most  essentially  marks  the  woman  as  unlike  the 
man. 

The  basis  of  the  movement  is  significantly  indicated  by  the 
title,  Mutterschutz — the  protection  of  the  mother — borne  by  “  a 
journal  for  the  reform  of  sexual  morals,”  edited  by  Dr.  Helene 
Stocker,  of  Berlin.^  All  the  questions  that  radiate  outwards  from 
the  maternal  function  are  here  discussed  :  the  ethics  of  love, 
prostitution  ancient  and  modern,  the  position  of  illegitimate 
mothers  and  illegitimate  children,  sexual  hygiene,  the  sexual 
instruction  of  the  young,  &c.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  matters  are  dealt  with  from  the  stand^wint  of  a  vigilance 

(1)  There  are  numerous  other  journals  of  sexual  reform  in  Germany,  even  when 
we  put  aside  the  bio-sociological  journals  wrhich  are  more  general  and  more 
scientific  in  character.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  Geschlecht  und  Gesellschaft, 
less  practical  in  character  than  Mutterschutz,  but  with  much  the  same  aims.  It 
IS  significant  that  its  editor,  Wilhelm  Bronner,  admits  that  women  are  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  new  movement. 
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society  for  combating  vice.  The  demand  throughout  is  for  the 
regulation  of  life,  for  reform,  but  for  reform  quite  as  much  in 
the  direction  of  expansion  as  of  restraint.  On  many  matters  of 
detail,  indeed,  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  contributors  to 
Mutterschutz,  some  of  whom  approach  the  problems  from  the 
social  and  practical  side,  some  from  the  psychological  and  philo¬ 
sophic  side,  others  from  the  medical,  legal,  or  historical  sides. 
The  collaborators  include  not  only  such  representative  women  as 
Ellen  Key,  and  typical  pioneers  of  “  young  Germany  ”  like  M.  G. 
Conrad,  but  leading  authorities  on  the  scientific  sexual  side  like 
Dr.  Moll,  and,  even  still  more  noteworthy,  so  eminent  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  law  as  Professor  Von  Liszt. 

Mutterschutz  is  the  organ  of  the  association  for  the  protection 
of  mothers,  more  especially  unmarried  mothers,  called  the  Bund 
fur  Mutterschutz.  There  are  many  agencies  for  dealing  with 
illegitimate  children,  but  the  founders  of  this  association,  of  which 
Dr.  Helene  Stocker  is  the  president,  start  from  the  conviction 
that  it  is  only  through  the  mother  that  the  child  can  be  adequately 
cared  for.  As  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  children  born  in  Germany 
are  illegitimate,  and  the  conditions  of  life  into  which  such  children 
are  thrown  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  the  question 
has  its  actuality.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bund  fiir  Mutterschutz 
to  rehabilitate  the  unmarried  mother,  to  secure  for  her  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  economic  independence — whatever  social  class  she  may 
belong  to — and  ultimately  to  effect  a  change  in  the  legal  status 
of  illegitimate  mothers  and  children  alike.  The  Bund,  which  k 
directed  by  a  committee  in  which  social,  medical,  and  legal 
interests  are  alike  represented,  already  possesses  branches  in 
Munich  and  Hamburg,  in  addition  to  its  headquarters  in  Berlin, 
and  is  beginning  to  initiate  practical  measures  on  the  lines  of 
its  programme.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  association 
as  a  merely  philanthropic  movement.  Its  president.  Dr.  Stocker, 
declares  that  it  might  more  properly  be  called  ‘  ‘  An  Association  for 
the  Eeform  of  Sexual  Ethics,”  and  its  organ,  Mutterschutz ,  deals 
with  social  and  ethical  much  more  than  with  philanthropic  ques¬ 
tions.  In  these  respects  it  reflects  the  present  attitude  of 
thoughtful  German  w’omen. 

It  is  more  interesting,  however,  to  consider  the  general  concep¬ 
tions  which  underlie  this  movement,  and  wc  can  hardly  do  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  studying  the  writings  of  Ellen  Key,  who  is  not  only  one 
of  its  recognised  leaders,  but  may  be  said  to  present  its  aims  and 
ideals  in  a  clearer  and  more  decisive  manner  than  any  other  writer. 
Ellen  Key’s  views  are  mainly  contained  in  a  book  “On  Love 
and  Marriage,”  and  in  a  later  pamphlet  on  “  Love  and  Ethics,” 
both  of  them  translated  into  German,  in  which  form  they  enjoy 
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a  large  circulation.  The  earlier  work  is  a  more  detailed  and 
elaborate  statement,  but  it  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  premature 
anxiety  to  formulate  definite  reforms,  and  by  an  over-hasty  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  rapid  social  progress.  In  these  respects  the 
later  book  reveals  a  more  mature  outlook  on  life.  In  both  alike 
the  author  carefully  distinguishes  her  aims  from  what  she  regards 
as  the  American  conception  of  progress  in  woman’s  movements, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  for  one  sex — in  this  case  woman — 
to  seek  to  capture  the  activities  which  may  be  much  more 
adequately  fulfilled  by  the  other  sex,  while  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  the  far  weightier  matters  that  concern  her  own  sex ; 
women  of  this  kind,  she  says,  are  birds  that  may  have  a  gorgeous 
plumage  but  they  cannot  sing.  Man  and  woman  are  not  natural 
enemies  who  need  to  waste  their  energies  in  fighting  over  their 
respective  rights  and  privileges,  but  in  spiritual,  as  in  physical 
life,  they  are  only  fruitful  together.  Women,  indeed,  need  free 
scope  for  their  activities — and  in  so  far  the  aspirations  of 
femininism  are  justified — but  they  need  it,  not  to  wrest  away  any 
tasks  that  men  may  be  better  fitted  to  perform,  but  to  exercise 
it  in  that  field  of  creative  life  which  is  properly  their  own.  With 
Helene  Stocker,  Ellen  Key  would  say  that  the  highest  human 
unit  is  triune  ;  father,  mother,  and  child.  Marriage,  therefore, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of 
in  education,  becomes  the  central  point  of  life.  In  Ellen  Key’s 
conception,  “those  who  love  each  other  are  man  and  wife,’’  and 
by  love  she  means  not  a  temporary  inclination,  but  “  a  synthesis 
of  desire  and  friendship,’’  just  as  the  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  It  must  be  this  for  both  sexes  alike,  and  Ellen 
Key  sees  a  real  progress  in  what  seems  to  her  the  modern  ten¬ 
dency  for  men  to  realise  that  the  soul  has  its  erotic  side,  and  for 
women  to  realise  that  the  senses  have.  She  has  no  special 
sympathy  with  the  cry  for  purity  in  masculine  candidates  for 
marriage,  put  forward  by  some  women  of  the  present  day.  She 
observes  that  many  men  w^ho  have  painfully  struggled  to  main¬ 
tain  this  ideal  meet  with  disillusion,  for  it  is  not  the  masculine 
lamb,  but  much  more  the  spotted  leopard,  who  fascinates  woman. 
The  notion  that  women  have  higher  moral  instincts  than  men 
Ellen  Key  regards  as  absurd.  The  majority  of  Frenchwomen, 
she  remarks,  were  against  Dreyfus,  and  the  majority  of  English¬ 
women  approved  the  South  African  War.  The  really  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  man  and  woman  is  that  he  can  usually 
give  his  best  as  a  creator,  and  she  as  a  lover,  that  his  value  is 
according  to  his  wmrk  and  hers  according  to  her  love.  And  in 
love  the  demand  for  each  sex  alike  must  not  be  primarily  for  a 
mere  anatomical  purity,  but  for  passion  and  for  sincerity.  Ellen 
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Key  would  probably  accept  the  definition  of  purity  given  by 
Agnes  Harder,  another  leader  in  this  movement,  as  “  the  psychic 
impossibility  of  living  in  false  relationships.” 

The  aim  of  love,  as  understood  by  Ellen  Key,  is  always  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  child,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  comes  into  question 
society  and  the  State  are  concerned.  Before  marriage  love  is 
a  matter  for  the  lovers  alone,  and  the  espionage,  ceremony,  and 
routine  now  permitted  or  enjoined  are  both  ridiculous  and  offen¬ 
sive.  ”  The  flower  of  love  belongs  to  the  lovers  and  should 
remain  their  secret ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  love  which  brings  them 
into  relation  to  society.”  The  dominating  importance  of  the 
child,  the  parent  of  the  race  to  be,  alone  makes  the  immense 
social  importance  of  sexual  union.  It  is  not  marriage  which 
sanctifies  generation,  but  generation  which  sanctifies  marriage. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ‘‘  the  sanctity  of  generation  ”  and  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  Ellen  Key  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a  man  and  woman  to  become  parents  when 
they  are  unlikely  to  produce  a  healthy  child,  though  she  is 
opposed  to  Neo-Malthusian  methods,  partly  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
and  partly  on  the  more  dubious  grounds  of  doubt  as  to  their 
practical  efficiency;  it  is  from  this  point  of  view,  also,  that  she 
favours  sexual  equality  in  matters  of  divorce,  the  legal  assimila¬ 
tion  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  the  recognition  of 
unions  outside  marriage — a  recognition  already  legally  established 
in  certain  circumstances  in  Sweden,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
confer  the  rights  of  legitimacy  on  the  child — and  is  even  prepared 
to  advise  women  under  some  conditions  to  become  mothers  out¬ 
side  marriage,  though  only  when  there  are  obstacles  to  legal 
marriage,  and  as  the  outcome  of  deliberate  will  and  resolution. 
In  these  and  many  similar  proposals  in  detail,  set  forth  in  her 
earlier  book  alone,  it  is  clear  that  Ellen  Key  has  sometimes  gone 
beyond  the  mandate  of  her  central  conviction,  that  love  is  the 
first  condition  for  increasing  the  vitality  alike  of  the  race  and  of 
the  individuality,  and  that  the  question  of  love,  properly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  question  of  creating  the  future  man.  As  she 
herself  has  elsewhere  quite  truly  pointed  out,  practice  must 
])recede,  and  precede  by  a  very  long  time,  the  establishment  of 
definite  rules  in  matters  of  detail. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  curious  contrast  between  the 
conception  of  life  set  forth  with  so  much  emotional  vitality  and 
intellectual  keenness  by  Ellen  Key,  and  the  movement  initiated 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  and  Enfantin, 
which  has  commonly  been  called  ”  free  love.”  That  earlier 
movement  had,  no  doubt,  its  bright  and  ideal  side,  but  it  was 
not  supported  by  a  sound  and  scientific  view  of  life ;  it  was  rooted 
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in  sand  and  soon  withered  up.  The  kind  of  freedom  which  Ellen 
Key  advocates  is  not  a  freedom  to  dispense  with  law  and  order, 
but  rather  a  freedom  to  recognise  and  follow  true  law ;  it  is  the 
freedom  which  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics  is  essential  for  real 
responsibility  to  be  developed.  People  talk,  Ellen  Key  remarks, 
as  though  reform  in  sexual  morality  meant  the  breaking  up  of  a 
beautiful  idyll,  while  the  idyll  is  as  yet  impossible  so  long  as  the 
only  alternative  offered  to  so  many  young  men  and  women  at  the 
threshold  of  life  is  between  becoming  “  the  slave  of  duty  or  the 
slave  of  lust.”  In  these  matters  we  already  possess  license,  and 
the  only  sound  reform  lies  in  a  kind  of  “  freedom”  which  will 
correct  that  license  by  obedience  to  the  most  fundamental  natural 
instincts  acting  in  harmony  with  the  claims  of  the  race.  Ellen 
Key  would  doubtless  agree  with  a  great  German,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  ago  that  “  a  solicitude 
for  the  race  conducts  to  the  same  results  as  the  highest  solicitude 
for  the  most  beautiful  development  of  the  inner  man.”  The 
modern  revolt  against  fossilised  laws  is  inevitable  ;  it  is  already  in 
progress,  and  we  have  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  written  upon 
tables  of  stone  in  their  inevitable  decay  only  give  place  to  the 
mightier  laws  written  upon  tables  of  flesh  and  blood.  Life  is  far 
too  rich  and  manifold,  Ellen  Key  says  again,  to  be  confined  in  a 
single  formula,  even  the  best ;  if  our  ideal  has  its  worth  for  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  are  prepared  to  live  for  it  and  to  die  for  it,  that  is 
enough ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  impose  it  on  others.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  duty  still  remains,  duty  to  love  and  duty  to  the  race. 

No  reader  of  Ellen  Key’s  books  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  harmony  between  her  sexual  ethics  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  underlies  Mr.  Francis  Gabon’s  scientific  eugenics. 
This  relationship  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  due  to  any  influence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
In  setting  forth  the  latest  aspects  of  his  view  of  eugenics  before 
the  Sociological  Society  last  year,  Mr.  Galton  asserted  that  the 
improvement  of  the  race,  in  harmony  with  scientific  knowledge, 

I  would  come  about  by  a  new  religious  movement,  and  he  gave 
reasons  to  show  why  such  an  expectation  is  not  unreasonable ; 
in  the  past  men  have  obeyed  the  most  difficult  marriage  rules 
in  response  to  what  they  believed  supernatural  commands,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  real  demands  of  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  founded  on  exact  knowledge,  will  prove  less 
effective  in  calling  out  an  imperative  religious  emotion.  Writing 
probably  at  the  same  time,  Ellen  Key,  in  her  Love  and  Ethics, 
sets  forth  precisely  the  same  conception,  though  not  from  the 
scientific  but  from  the  emotional  standpoint.  From  the  outset 
she  places  the  sexual  question  on  a  basis  which  brings  it  into 
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line  with  Mr.  Galton’s  eugenics.  The  problem  used  to  be  con¬ 
cerned,  she  remarks,  with  the  insistence  of  society  on  a  rigid 
marriage  form,  in  conflict  with  the  demand  of  the  individual  to 
gratify  his  desires  in  any  manner  that  seemed  good  to  him, 
while  now  it  becomes  a  question  of  harmonising  the  claims  of  the 
improvement  of  the  race  with  the  claims  of  the  individual  to 
happiness  in  love.  She  points  out  that  on  this  aspect  real  har¬ 
mony  becomes  more  possible.  Regard  for  the  ennoblement  of 
the  race  serves  as  a  bridge  from  a  chaos  of  conflicting  tendencies 
to  a  truer  conception  of  love ,  and  ‘  ‘  love  must  become  on  a  higher 
plane  what  it  was  in  primitive  days — a  religion.”  She  compares 
the  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  vital  value  of  love  to  the 
modern  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  value  of  health  as  against 
the  mediffival  indifference  to  hygiene.  It  is  inevitable  that  Ellen 
Key,  approaching  the  question  from  the  emotional  side,  should 
lay  less  stress  than  Galton  on  the  importance  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  in  heredity,  and  insist  mainly  on  the  value  of  sound 
instincts,  unfettered  by  false  and  artificial  constraints,  and  taught 
to  realise,  that  the  physical  and  the  psychic  aspects  of  life  are 
alike  ”  divine.” 

It  would  obviously  be  premature  to  express  either  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  conceptions  of  sexual  morality  which  Ellen 
Key  has  developed  with  such  genius  and  insight  and  so  much 
intelletto  d'amore.  But  these  and  the  like  conceptions  have 
found  so  many  echoes  among  the  women  leaders  and  followers  of 
this  new  Teutonic  movement  that  they  certainly  deserve  our 
serious  attention.  It  is  unnecessary  to  summarise  the  views  of 
any  other  leader  in  the  movement,  for  it  will  probably  now  be 
clear  in  what  way  this  movement  differs  from  that  woman’s 
rights  movement  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.  Ellen 
Key  fully  recognises  that  women  are  entitled  to  the  same  human 
rights  as  men ,  and  that  until  such  rights  are  attained  ‘  ‘  femi- 
ninism  ”  still  has  a  proper  task  to  achieve.  But  women  must 
use  their  strength  in  the  sphere  for  which  their  own  nature  fits 
them.  Even  though  millions  of  women  are  enabled  to  do  the 
work  which  men  could  do  better,  the  gain  for  mankind  is  nil. 
The  physical  and  spiritual  elevation  of  life  is  woman’s  supreme 
work,  and  to  send  them  away  from  the  home  to  do  men’s  work 
is,  she  declares,  as  foolish  as  to  set  a  Beethoven  or  a  Wagner  to 
do  engine-driving. 

It  has  probably  excited  surprise  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have 
been  impressed  by  the  magnitude  and  vitality  of  this  movement 
that  it  should  have  manifested  itself  in  Germany  rather  than  in 
England,  which  is  the  original  home  of  movements  for  women’s 
emancipation,  or  in  America  where  they  have  reached  their  fullest 
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developments.  This,  however,  ceases  to  be  surprising  when  we 
realise  the  special  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  tem¬ 
peraments  and  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  two  move¬ 
ments  arose.  The  Anglo-Saxon  movement  was  a  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  women  of  the  general  French  movement  for  the  logical 
assertion  of  abstract  human  rights.  That  special  application  was 
not  ardently  taken  up  in  France  itself,  partly  perhaps  because  such 
one-sided  applications  make  little  appeal  to  the  French  mind,  and 
mainly,  no  doubt,  because  women  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  enjoyed  such  high  social  consideration  and  exerted  so 
much  influence  that  they  were  not  impelled  to  rise  in  any  rebel¬ 
lious  protest.  But  when  the  seed  was  brought  over  to  England, 
especially  in  the  representative  form  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  it  fell  in  virgin  soil  which 
proved  highly  favourable  to  its  development.  This  special  applica¬ 
tion  escaped  the  general  condemnation  which  the  Revolution  had 
brought  upon  French  ideas.  Women  in  England  were  beginning 
to  awaken  to  ideas — as  women  in  Germany  are  now — and  the  more 
energetic  and  intelligent  among  them  eagerly  seized  upon  concep¬ 
tions  which  furnished  food  for  their  activities.  In  large  measure 
they  have  achieved  their  aims,  and  even  woman’s  suffrage,  which  a 
foremost  advocate  of  woman’s  rights  once  described  as  the  “  crown 
and  completion  ”  of  all  progress  on  woman’s  movements,  has  been 
achieved  here  and  there,  without  producing  any  notable  revolution 
in  human  affairs.^  The  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  feminine 
progress — beneficial  as  it  has  undoubtedly  been  in  many  respects -  - 
makes  little  impression  in  Germany,  partly  because  it  fails  to 
appeal  to  the  emotional  Teutonic  temperament,  and  partly  because 
the  established  type  of  German  life  and  civilisation  offers  very 
small  scope  for  its  development.  When  the  late  Miss  Susan 
Anthony,  the  veteran  pioneer  of  woman’s  movements  in  the 
United  States,  was  presented  to  the  German  Empress,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  soon  confer  the  suffrage  on 
German  women  ;  it  is  recorded  that  the  Empress  smiled,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  German  women  smiled  with  her.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intellectual  activity 
in  Germany,  a  widespread  and  massive  activity.  For  the  first  time, 
moreover,  it  has  reached  women,  who  are  taking  it  up  with  char¬ 
acteristic  Teutonic  thoroughness.  But  they  are  not  imitating  the 
methods  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  sisters;  they  are  going  to  work  their 
own  way.  They  are  spending  very  little  energy  in  waving  the  red 

(1)  There  is  even  a  tendency  in  the  United  States  for  a  reaction,  or,  at  all 
events,  divergence,  of  the  woman’s  movement  in  a  direction  such  as  we  witness 
in  Germany.  This  is  reflected  in  passages  of  Professor  Stanley  Hall’s  remark¬ 
able  work  on  Adolescence. 
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flag  before  the  fortresses  of  male  monoix)ly.  They  are  following  an 
emotional  influence  which — strangely  enough,  it  may  seem  to 
some — finds  more  support  from  the  biological  and  medical  side  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  movement  has  always  been  able  to  win.  From 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  downwards,  whenever  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  before  the  masculine  citadels,  women  have  been  roughly 
bidden  to  go  home.  And  now,  here  in  Germany,  where  of  ali 
countries  that  advice  has  been  most  freely  and  persistently  given, 
women  are  adopting  new  tactics  :  they  have  gone  home.  “  Yes, 
it  is  true,”  they  say  in  effect,  ‘‘the  home  is  our  sphere.  Love  and 
marriage,  the  bearing  and  the  training  of  children — that  is  our 
world.  And  we  intend  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  our  world.” 

Havelock  Ellis. 


II. 


THE  PRESENT  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  WOMEN 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Since  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  his  famous  diatribe  on  the  “  Subjec 
tion  of  Women,”  a  few  of  the  grossest  injustices  from  which 
women  suffered  have  been  removed.  As  a  result  women  have  been 
complacently  assured  that  at  present  they  have  no  grievances.  But 
it  is  not  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  more  scope  they  have  the  more 
do  the  disabilities  which  still  remain  make  themselves  felt.  Nor 
is  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  almost  every  department  of  life 
artificial  barriers  exist  w^hich  make  it  impossible  for  women  to 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  their  male  fellow  workers. 
This  is  assuming  that  every  human  creature  born  into  the  world 
has  his  or  her  sphere  of  utility.  But  this  is  not  recognised  as  a 
fact.  Women  are  regarded,  and  too  often  regard  themselves,  as 
drones,  or  as  mere  accessories  to  the  utility,  the  convenience,  or 
the  comfort  of  males.  It  is  this  point  of  view  wherein  lies  the 
initial  error,  and  it  is  this  which  the  pioneers  of  the  “Women’s 
Movement  ”  are  trying  gradually  and  strenuously  to  dissipate. 
j\Ir.  Chesterton  says  of  Mrs.  Browning  that  she  “  contrived  to 
assert,  what  still  needs,  but  then  urgently  needed,  assertion,  the 
fact  that  womanliness,  whether  in  life  or  [Xietry,  was  a  positive 
thing,  and  not  the  negative  of  manliness.” 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  given  much  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  subject  to  conceive  the  apathy  or  intolerance 
with  which  this  awakening  of  women  is  generally  regarded.  Mill’s 
book,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  being  casually  mentioned 
in  conversation  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  normally  intelligent,  well- 
educated  man  assume,  not  having  read  the  book,  and  not  in  jest, 
that  Mill  had  written  advocating  the  subjection  of  women  !  He 
no  longer  assumes  this,  but  the  incident  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  strange  ignorance  that  exists  amongst  even  thinking  people 
of  a  movement  which  has  been  making  steady  progress  during 
the  last  100  years,  has  as  advocates  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  this  and  the  last  centuries,  and  which  certainly  no  one 
can  afford,  nowadays,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

I  have  asserted  above  that  in  almost  every  department  in  life 
women  are  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life.  And  I  am  going  to 
try  to  substantiate  that  assertion.  Perhaps  the  only  plane  on 
which  they  mix  on  an  equality  with  men  is  on  the  purely  social 
plane.  Here  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
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Grundy,  there  is  now  a  very  fair  equality  of  treatment  in  matters 
relating  to  what  is  commonly  called  “morals.”  Women  who 
have  committed  breaches  in  this  respect  are  treated  with  more 
leniency  than  formerly,  and  men  with  less.  It  is  due  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  influence  of  the  “  Women’s  IMovement.”  But  this 
partial  adjustment  has  not  extended  to  the  law.  The  divorce  laws 
which  enable  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  for  committing  an  offence 
which  he  may  commit  a  thousand  times  wdth  impunity,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  are,  as  everyone  knows,  egregiously  unfair 
to  women.  Unless  the  view  of  a  friend  of  mine  be  adopted,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  injustices  of  a  law  that  compelled  him  to 
ill-treat  his  wdfe  before  she  had  the  right  to  get  rid  of  him  !  As 
to  the  equity  of  the  divorce  laws,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
arguments,  and  they  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  but  what 
grounds  of  sanctity  or  sanity  are  there  for  the  difference  that 
exists  in  the  lunacy  law’  with  regard  to  male  and  female  lunatics? 
In  Pope’s  Law  of  Lunacy  the  cases  of  Stables,  4  De  C.  I  and  S. 
257,  and  of  Nettleship  v.  Nettleship,  10  Sim.  236,  will  prove  the 
unnecessary  inequality. 

What,  too,  can  be  more  glaring  than  the  inequality  between 
men  and  w’omen  in  the  laws  of  descent  or  heredity?  The  male 
issue  is  favoured  in  every  possible  way.  Why?  Is  it  because 
w’omen  are  stronger  and  in  less  need  of  material  assistance?  No; 
it  is  simply  because  men  only,  and  not  men  and  women,  are 
responsible  for  the  laws. 

The  law’s  relating  to  libel  and  slander  also  “favour  the  male,” 
a  woman’s  reputation  being  a  very  much  cheaper  article  in  the 
eyes  of  legislators  than  a  man’s.  Why  it  should  be  considered  so 
is  not  obvious  to  the  prejudiced  female  vision  any  more  than  it 
would  be  to  a  parliamentary  candidate  if  he  happened  to  be 
soliciting  the  votes  of  the  female  portion  of  his  electorate  ! 

In  Contracts  the  laws  for  men  and  women  are  unequal  and 
generally  unfair  to  women.  A  wife  cannot  bind  her  husband’s 
estate,  but  a  husband  can  bind  all  his  wife’s  property  not  being 
her  separate  estate.  A  married  woman  cannot  obtain  the  relief 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  in  respect  of  any  ante-nuptial  debt,  even 
if  she  has  separate  property,  but  a  married  woman  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  becomes  liable  to  all  her  ante-nuptial  debts  to  the 
extent  of  all  her  property.  (Ex  Parte  Holland,  1874,  9  Ch.  807.) 
In  some  cases  the  benefit  of  pre-nuptial  contracts  made  by  the  wife 
vests  on  marriage  in  the  husband.  A  woman  deserted  by  her 
husband  must  obtain  from  a  police-magistrate  a  protection  order 
protecting  any  lawful  earnings  or  property  acquired  by  her  since 
the  desertion.  A  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband  cannot  con¬ 
tract  as  femme  sole.  Vide  Chitty  on  Contracts. 
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In  Litigation  a  man  would  be  entitled  to  sue  in  the  High  Court 
without  giving  security,  a  woman  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Vide  Annual  Report,  1905. 

In  the  Criminal  law  it  is  an  offence  for  a  woman  to  “  solicit,” 
but  no  such  charge  can  be  preferred  against  a  man,  who  can  only 
be  proceeded  against  in  some  other  way  :  for  obstruction,  molesta¬ 
tion  or  annoyance. 

In  Company  la  w  women  are  under  disadvantages  as  compared 
to  men  for  no  apparent  reason  beyond  their  sex.  If  a  married 
woman  applies  for  shares  in  a  company  she  may  be  subjected  to 
humiliation  by  the  directors  requiring  that  the  husband  shah 
become  joint  holder  even  if  the  money  be  entirely  her  own. 

The  inequalities  at  present  existing  in  the  laws  relating  to 
divorce,  heredity,  lunacy,  slander  and  libel,  contracts,  litigation, 
criminal  and  company  laws  prove  that  women  are  invariably  at  a 
disadvantage  w'hen  confronted  with  any  of  the  difficulties  of  life. 
But  these  inequalities  sink  into  insignificance  compared  to  the 
disabilities  which  dog  their  footsteps  in  every  movement  of  their 
lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  particularly  desire  not  co 
deal  in  hyperbole,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  contention  shoots 
one  inch  above  the  mark.  In  their  very  education,  where  it  is  not 
openly  and  obviously  in  the  boy’s  favour,  which  it  generally  is, 
there  is  an  insidious  difference  operating  almost  invisibly  but  still 
considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  male  as  against  the  female 
student.  For,  that  many  women  are  unconscious  of  the  great  force 
working  against  them  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  fact ;  and, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  from  its  having  a  damaging  influence  on  women  in 
particular  and  on  the  race  in  general.  But  in  the  matter  of 
University  degrees  the  refusal  to  give  equal  recognition  to  women 
for  equal  achievement  is  so  indefensible,  that  it  has  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  shamefacedly  admitted. 

If  then,  her  so-called  ”  education  ”  completed,  a  woman  desires 
employment  of  any  kind  she  is  again  confronted  with  obstruction 
due  solely  to  the  fact  of  her  sex  which  need  disqualify  her  for 
none  of  the  situations  open  to  her,  nor  for  hundreds  that  are  closed 
to  her.  And  here  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  wffiere  women  suffer  the  most  grievous  injustices  and 
where  women’s  demand  for  the  parliamentary  franchise  receives 
its  most  insistent  justification.  For  if  at  this  moment  a  bill  came 
into  force  granting  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
that  men  now  vote,  the  new  voters  w’ould  be  about  90  per  cent, 
working  women.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Women  Textile 
and  other  Workers’  Representation  Committee  collected  the  per¬ 
centage  of  working-women  and  other  classes  of  women  who  would 
be  placed  on  the  register  in  Nelson,  Bolton,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
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Barnsley,  Leeds,  Cambridge  and  Darwen,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  percentage  varied  from  100  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent.,  the 
greater  number  being  90  to  95  per  cent.  The  condition  of  these 
working- women  needs  improvement.  It  has  never  been  disputed 
that  the  bestowal  of  the  suffrage  on  working-men  improved  their 
condition.  The  position  of  the  women  workers  shows  no  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  says  in  his  “  Labour 
in  the  Longest  Eeign  ”  :  “Women’s  wages  for  unskilled  labour 
still  gravitate  pretty  close  to  the  subsistence  level  below  which 
they  can  never  have  sunk  for  any  length  of  time.  Out  of  the  four 
millions  of  women  who  are  working  for  wages  at  the  present  time, 
a  very  large  percentage  must  be  earning  practically  no  better  sub¬ 
sistence  than  their  grandmothers  did.”  The  deduction  is  obvious. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  restrictions  as 
to  employment  in  factories  and  work-shops  are  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  women,  young  persons  and  children  only.  Men 
are  free  to  work  what  hours  they  choose.  In  this  connection  a 
very  wide  meaning  is  given  in  the  Act  to  the  word  “  employment.” 
It  has  been  held  to  include  a  manageress,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
salary,  takes  a  share  in  the  profits  and  is  mistress  of  her  own 
house.  (See  Graves  v.  Duncan.) 

It  is  impossible  without  going  into  the  subject  at  very  great 
length  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  restrictions  under  which  women  are 
placed  by  these  Acts.  But  shortly  it  may  be  said,  that  their  hours 
are  restricted;  they  must  not  work  on  Sunday,  they  must  not  be 
continuously  employed  for  more  than  four-and-a-half  or  five  hours 
without  an  interval  of  at  least  half-an-hour  for  a  meal  ;  they  must 
not  work  inside  and  outside  a  factory  on  the  same  day  ;  if  employed 
inside  a  factory  they  must  not  take  work  home  in  the  evening; 
and  there  is  a  general  rule  that  overtime  is  not  allowed  in  textile 
factories.  No  night  employment  to  women  is  allowed  in  textile 
factories.  Women  are  prohibited  from  cleaning  mill  gearing 
machinery  in  a  factory  where  the  machinery  is  in  motion  for  .he 
purpose  of  propelling  any  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery, 
and  must  not  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any 
self-acting  machine  where  the  machine  is  in  motion.  There  are 
special  regulations  and  exceptions  as  to  hours  and  holidays,  over¬ 
time  and  meal  times.  The  employment  of  women  below  ground 
in  mines  is  prohibited  and  their  employment  restricted  above 
ground.  None  of  these  restrictions  or  provisions  applies  to  men. 

Now  while  it  is  open  to  question  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
restrictions  act  beneficially  for  women,  or  whether,  if  they  be  just 
and  wise  restrictions,  they  should  not  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women  working  in  the  same  trade,  it  cannot  under  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  argued  that  the  male  voters  are  more  likely 
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to  judge  fairly,  clearly  and  unselfishly  as  <o  whether  these  restric¬ 
tions  act  beneficially  for  the  women,  than  the  women- workers 
themselves. 

The  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  men  and  to  women  for  the 
same  work  admittedly  bears  no  relation  to  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  men  and  by  women.  “  It  is  generally 
allowed,”  says  Miss  Eoper,  “  that  the  low  rate  of  women’s  wages 
tends  to  bring  down  the  standard  for  both  sexes,  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  damage  to  the  interests  of  all  workers.”  And  it  is  not 
only  in  the  lowest  grade  of  work  that  this  inequality  in  pay  exists. 
The  scale  adopted  by  the  Manchester  Education  Committee  in 
1903  gives  as  salaries  for  Principal  Teacher  : — 

Masters  (after  five  years’  work)  £135  (after  fifteen  years)  £175 

Mistresses  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  £90  „  ,,  ,,  £110 

Head-masters  Head-mistresses 

per  unit.  per  unit. 

For  the  first  300  scholars  4s.  Od.  2s.  Od. 

For  the  next  100  3s.  Od.  Is.  6d. 

Certified  Assistants  are  paid  : 

Commencing  Salaries.  Maximum. 

Men  £75  £140 

Women  £55  £110 

Pupil  Teachers  : 

First  Year.  Second  Year  Third  Year. 

Boys  £22  10  0  £25  £27  10  0 

Girls  £12  0  0  £15  £18  0  0 

The  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  is  the  same 
throughout.  ‘‘  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  assert  any  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  women -teachers,”  to  quote  iSIiss  Eoper  again. 

They  pass  the  same  examinations  and  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  as  good  teachers  as  men.” 

In  the  General  Post  Office  also  women  are  invariably  paid  less 
than  men  for  precisely  the  same  work. 

Men,  Second  division  Lower  grade  £70  to  £250 
Women,  Second  class  £05  to  £80 

Men,  Second  division  Higher  grade  £250  to  £350 
Women,  First  class  £85  to  £110 

In  the  district  offices  and  provinces  :  — 

Men.  Women. 

First-class  sorting  clerks  40 -to  50;-  18/- to  40 - 

Second-class  sorting  clerks  28/-  to  35  -  15  -  to  28/- 

Now  SO  far  from  there  being  any  obvious  or  good  reason  for 
this  disproportional  payment,  it  merely  means  that  women  have 
to  work  harder  for  what  they  earn  than  men.  For  the  “  w^eaker 
sex  ”  are  unable  to  command  the  leisure  that  adequate  payment 
would  give  them,  and  have  to  use  their  spare  time  in  the  uncon¬ 
genial  employment  of  ”  making  both  ends  meet.”  Instead  of 
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being  able,  as  men  are,  to  buy  their  clothing  at  reliable  shops  and 
to  pay  a  price  which  guarantees  the  excellence  and  durability  af 
their  purchases,  they  have  to  skimp,  to  patch  and  to  contrive  in 
order  to  turn  themselves  out  in  such  a  condition  as  will  assure  to 
them  the  continuance  of  their  situation,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
labour  and  worry  for  which  they  have  no  return.  This  applies  to 
their  food  also.  The  nourishing  necessary  food  that  men  are 
enabled  by  their  better  pay  to  command  is  beyond  a  working- 
woman’s  reach,  and  in  addition  to  this  “household  work’’  is 
exacted  from  them  over  and  above  their  regular  occupation.  In 
a  word  ‘  ‘  working- women  ’  ’  do  two  classes  of  work  in  the  same 
day  for  about  half  the  pay  received  by  men  for  doing  one  class 
of  work  only.  The  thinking  portion  amongst  the  working-men 
by  no  means  advocate  this  cruel  disparity.  “  By  treating 
women,’’  says  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. — “  I  am  speaking  now  from 
the  working-class  point  of  view — as  equals,  by  conceding  to  them 
every  concession  which  men  claim  for  themselves  the  women  vvill 
play  the  part  of  the  equal,  not  only  in  regard  to  wages,  but  in  all 
other  matters  appertaining  to  industrial  life.’’ 

The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  admirable  and  indefatig¬ 
able  as  is  their  work,  is  unable  to  obtain  the  concessions  that  are 
demanded  for  women  in  the  name  of  equity  and  even  common 
sense.  Repeated  resolutions  have  been  passed  calling  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
women-insi^ectors ,  without  effect.  The  number  was  and  remains 
wholly  inadequate.  And  this  is  a  typical  case  of  the  apathy  and 
indifference  shown  to  the  needs  of  the  unenfranchised.  Questions 
are  asked  over  and  over  again  in  Parliament,  by  the  friends  of  the 
League,  vague  answers,  sometimes  promises,  are  returned  and— 
nothing  is  done. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  profession  of  teaching  and  of  Post- 
Office  clerkships  women  fare  no  better  than  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life  when  their  work  comes  into  competition  with  the  work 
where  the  male  worker  has  established  a  secure  footing,  and  where 
he  endeavours  to  obtain  a  monopoly.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
women  not  be  barristers,  solicitors,  accountants  or  clerks  in  the 
numerous  offices  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  solely  by 
reason  of  their  sex?  In  all  the  professions  I  have  mentioned 
women  have  been  known  to  train  themselves,  have  passed  the 
necessary  examinations,  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions,  and 
have  then  been  deliberately  excluded  on  account  of  their  sex.  It 
would  occupy  far  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  known  or 
even  the  notorious  cases ,  but  the  assertion  will  not  be  disputed  by 
anyone  w^ho  takes  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  facts.  The  act  of 
acknowledging  facts  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  involve  much 
“trouble,’’  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  to  dispute,  mini- 
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mise,  or  ignore  facts  that  would  bear  heavily  on  the  unstable 
ground  of  the  status  quo.  The  opposition  put  forth  by  men  is  sup- 
jx)rted  by  various  and  opposite  reasons.  Sometimes  it  is  ostensibly 
on  women’s  account,  sometimes  it  is  frankly  on  selfish  grounds  ; 
that  men  do  not  want  women  to  ‘  ‘  come  swamping  the  profes¬ 
sions.”  As  if  the  world  were  in  so  perfect  a  condition  that  only 
a  limited  amount  of  w'ork  were  necessary  to  “keep  it  going  ”  ! 
Whereas  in  truth  if  every  unit  put  forth  all  its  strength  and  virtue, 
ability  and  power  in  improving  the  world  there  would  still  be 
work  left  undone.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  almost  every 
modem  novel  touches  how’ever  incidentally  and  lightly,  but  still 
touches  on  the  question  of  woman’s  status.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
in  his  last  novel  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  desirability  of  a  certain  lady  as  a  wife  w’hose  pro¬ 
spective  father-in-law  objected  to  women  who  worked  for  their 
living  : — “If  she  married  of  course  she  wouldn’t  w’ant  the  money, 
would  she?  ”  Mr.  Hope’s  commentary  is  :  “  Any  other  end  of  a 
profession  had  not  occurred  to  him,  and  his  opinion  [previously 
expressed]  that  active  and  public  avocations  were  not  ‘  unsexing  ’ 
to  women  was  limited  by  the  proviso  that  such  employments  must 
be  necessary  for  bread  and  butter.” 

This  brings  me  to  that  part  of  women’s  disabilities  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greatest  grievance  of  all  and  w'hich  I  have  not  yet 
touched  upon — their  work  amongst  the  Great  Unpaid.  This  is 
the  darkest  blot  of  all  on  our  constitution  at  the  present  day, 
because  there  is  less  excuse  for  the  w^anton  anomalies  that  exist. 
In  a  Government  where  five  or  six  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
openly  professed  themselves  in  favour  of  extending  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  franchise  to  women,  four  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
which  resulted  in  five  disfranchisements  and  disqualifications  ^or 
women.  These  four  Acts,  three  for  “  improving  ”  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  one  for  Education,  have  had  this  purely  “  wanton  ” 
result  not  on  account  of  any  proved  dissatisfaction  given  by  the 
work  women  had  been  doing  (all  evidence  is  admittedly  the  other 
way),  but  because  to  save  friction  something  and  somebody  had 
to  be  sacrificed.  What  more  natural  than  that  unrepresented 
woman  should  be  the  savoury  morsel  sacrificed  to  the  cruel  jealous 
god,  prejudice,  regardless  of  the  WTong  done  to  the  area  from 
which  her  sphere  of  usefulness  was  thus  removed.  This  “  sphere 
of  usefulness  ”  is  no  imaginary  phrase,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
summary  of  what  the  Local  Authorities  (Qualification  of  Women) 
Bill  proposes.  It  wull  enable  electors  to  place  directly  elected 
women  on  education  authorities,  and  to  secure  their  services  in 
other  matters  of  local  government,  such  as  the  housing  of  the 
ixx)r,  the  looking  after  public  lodging-houses,  the  management  of 
the  female  side  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  regulation  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  children,  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  the  supervision  of  industrial  schools  (containing  children 
from  three  years  of  age ,  the  supervision  of  mid  wives  and  of  baby 
farms,  of  homes  for  inebriate  women,  of  police  courts  and  police 
court  waiting-rooms  (outside  the  metropolis),  and  generally  to 
secure  their  co-operation  in  matters  relating  to  the  public  health. 

Could  women  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  more  womanly, 
more  sane,  more  profitable  to  themselves  and  those  they  are  willing 
to  serve  than  to  fulfil  the  offices  above  enumerated  ? 

That  they  have  done  it  well  is  not  only  not  disputed  but  paeans 
of  praise  are  raised  by  all  intelligent,  honest  men  wffio  have  worked 
on  public  bodies  with  women.  Lord  Leay,  Chairman  of  the  late 
London  School  Board,  amongst  many  who  have  expressed  equally 
favourable  opinions,  says: — “To  illustrate  the  vast  amount  of 
labour  which  this  administration  entails,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  a  few  typical  instances  of  the  work  done  by  individual 
members  of  the  Board.  One  member,  a  lady,  is  Vice-Chairman 
of  one  Principal  Committee ,  a  member  of  two  :  Chairman  of  three 
Sub-Committees,  and  a  member  of  ten.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Domestic  Subjects  Sub-Committee,  she  has  to  deal  with  the  needle¬ 
work  taught  in  441  Girls’,  and  in  82  Mixed  Departments,  with 
the  classes  of  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Housewifery  in  333  centres. 
These  classes  require  constant  watchfulness  and  development.  .  .  . 
This  duty  alone  would  constitute  a  sufficient  task,  but  in  this 
member’s  case  it  forms  only  a  part  of  her  manifold  duties.  .  .  . 
She  is  .  .  .  Chairman  of  her  Divisional  Committee,  and  she  has 
fourteen  schools  under  her  charge,  all  of  which  make  demands 
u^wn  her  time.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  her  correspondence  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  up  her  whole  life  to  all  these 
various  duties  that  the  mandate  can  be  discharged.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  no  paid  official  could  be  asked  to  undertake  these  duties, 
that  no  Trade  Union  would  allow  any  of  its  members  to  work  so 
much  overtime,  and  that  it  is  only  the  sense  of  direct  responsibility, 
that  is  created  by  the  election  of  the  Members  of  this  Board,  and 
in  which  they  reap  their  chief  if  not  their  only  reward,  which 
can  account  for  so  much  devotion  to  duty.  I  could  give  a  similar 
account  of  the  work  of  other  ladies  on  this  Board,  but  my  space 
will  only  allow  me  to  give  one  six}cimen.  It  should  further 
he  noted  that  mueh  of  the  work  deserihed  could  only  he  done 
hy  a  lady,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  ladies  would  deal  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Board.’’  The  opposition  to  this 
obviously  logical  standpoint  usually  takes  one  of  two  forms. 
iSIen  of  one  class  of  mind  base  their  objection  to  women  serving 
their  fellow-beings  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  ground  of  their 
“  reverence  and  admiration  ’’  for  women.  “  I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  women  mixing  in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  public  life,’’  they 
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will  sav.  Women  are  to  them  “  sacred,  tender  creatures  de¬ 
signed  to  minister  to  the  highest  qualities  of  men,”  their  gift  f'or 
which  ”  ministry  ”  would  be  tarnished  and  impaired  should  they 
“  emerge  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  home  life.”  Men  of  another 
stamp  base  their  objection  frankly  on  their  belief  in  women’s 
general  incapacity.  They  contend  that  women  are  not  perfect, 
and  that  consequently  they  may  make  mistakes,  that  they  are  not 
angels  but  human  beings.  That  they  are,  in  a  word,  women,  ft 
is  true  that  perfection  is  not  claimed — we  are  modestly  assured — 
for  men,  but  then  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  evils  that  we  know 
than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  All  such  “  arguments  ” 
arc  dreary,  dispiriting  and  even  nauseating.  Those  who  make 
use  of  them  apiit'ar  to  me  only  half  human  and  not  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  derived  from  a  fully-developed  human  brain.  It 
is  these  who  produce  the  androphobia  which  causes  the  ferocious 
and  hysterical  outbursts  of  ‘  ‘  anti-man-ism  ’  ’  and  anti-maternity 
that  our  ]\Iona  Cairds  and  our  Sarah  Grands  indulge  in.  But 
these  illogical  a.nti-fe  ministe  arguments  no  more  represent  virile 
male  thought  than  what  I  have  called  ”  anti-man-ism  ”  and  andro- 
phobia  represent  the  true  woman’s  movement. 

Is  not  Lord  Hobhouse’s  phrase  more  than  ever  justified?  Does 
not  the  Government  seem  guilty  of  almost  ‘  ‘  criminal  imbecility  ’ 
in  refusing  to  allow  the  State  to  profit  by  this  almost  unlimited 
source  of  public  beneficence  which  is  at  present  lying  idle  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted?  It  has  truly  been  said  that  the  injustice  to  the 
State  is  almost  greater  than  the  injustice  to  women.  To  both  it 
amounts  to  a  monstrous  iniquity,  the  more  evil  in  that  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  an  unconscious  garb  of  ridiculous  and  smug  self- 
satisfaction. 

It  would  be  almost  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  deplorable,  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  great  waste  is  being  perpetuated, 
fostered  and  encouraged  just  because  a  parcel  of  men  who  could 
alter  the  state  of  things  if  they  would,  happen  to  be  content  with 
things  as  they  are.  They  see  no  reason  to  change  this  positively 
stupid  arrangement,  because  through  its  ix,'rpetuation ,  a  certain 
number  of  men  and  w’omen  suffer  neither  inconvenience,  loss,  nor 
general  discredit  in  any  of  the  various  commonplace  circumstances 
of  current  life  that  constitute  the  whole  of  life  for  most  of  them. 
Clearly  then,  thinking  w'omen  cannot  wait,  are  not  indeed  waiting 
until  abstract  justice  alone  is  powerful  enough  to  govern  the  action 
of  those  in  authority.  This  is  the  moment,  however,  above  all 
others,  when  they  must  rouse  themselves,  and  by  obtaining  justice 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow-women,  earn  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  humanity,  by  the  benefits  that  will  thereby  inevitably  accrue 
j  to  it. 

‘  Agnes  Grove. 
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It  is  a  futility  of  criticism  that  it  must  necessarily  lag  behind 
the  art  it  seeks  to  explain.  When  Wagner’s  “Ring  ’’  was  pro¬ 
duced  thirty  years  ago  it  aroused  storms  of  discussion.  The 
admirers  of  the  “  Master’s  ’’  music  were  militant ;  those  who  were 
against  him  and  his  works  showed  a  front  no  less  savage ;  and  the 
shock  of  battle  spread  from  Germany  over  the  Continent,  and 
even  to  America.  Nowadays  Wagner  is  fast  becoming  apotheosised 
as  the  one  and  only  god  of  music-drama.  Yet  (the  irony  of  the 
situation  !)  it  is  only  now  that  we  understand  both  his  weakness 
and  his  strength,  and  that  some  of  us  who  bore  the  heat  of  battle 
under  his  banner  are  beginning  to  understand  that  our  king  could 
do  wrong ;  indeed,  did  many  things  that  were  wrong.  But  most 
of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  new  recruits  join  the  old 
standard  and  fill  the  gaps  where  once  we  stood. 

A  cause  which  can  claim  so  many  adherents  must  necessarily 
have  some  right  on  its  side,  and  the  right  with  Wagner  is,  in  a 
word,  genius.  His  Ring,  also,  has  many  facets,  so  that  even 
those  who  are  not  musicians  may  perceive  in  it  beauties  which 
specially  appeal  to  them.  The  lovers  of  crude  metaphysics  and  of 
a  sentimental  panacea  for  the  ills  of  civilisation,  find  in  the  story 
of  the  Ring  inexhaustible  material  for  discussion.  The  drama 
itself  was  written  in  such  a  haphazard  fashion  that  Wagner’s 
meaning  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  is,  indeed ,  rather  contradictory, 
but  obscurity  has  a  certain  fascination  for  some  minds.  Then  the 
real  and  overpowering  genius  of  the  man  as  composer  will  always 
make  itself  felt.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  worship  at  the 
old  shrine  of  Bayreuth  and  the  newer  altars  of  Munich  and  Covent 
Garden  are  carried  away  by  the  music  alone.  They  bathe  their 
souls  in  the  stream  of  his  “endless  melody,’’  and  shut  their 
minds,  and  even  their  ears,  to  any  criticism  of  Wagner  as  dramatic 
musical  poet.  His  musical  genius  excuses  all.  But  there  will 
come  a  time  even  to  these  when  they  will  begin  to  sec  that  the 
w’eakness  of  his  theory  of  music-drama  had  its  roots  far  dowm  in 
his  nature,  and  then  Wagner  will  be  no  longer  the  hypnotiser; 
his  power  will  have  gone,  and  those  enthralled  by  it  may  shake 
themselves  free.  ]Many  of  us  have  already  shaken  ourselves  free 
from  Wagner  worship.  We  decline  any  longer  to  be  interested 
in  his  muddled  metaphysics.  But  we  still  consider  that  he  was 
a  great  tone-dramatist,  however  inconsistent  his  practice  may  have 
been  with  his  theory.  Are  we  mistaken  in  that? 
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To  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  matter  we  must  view  Wagner 
not  only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  composer  whose  aim  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  drama  through  music.  If  we  view  him  as  artist  the 
dramatist  must  not  be  distinguished  from  the  musician.  Those 
who  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  question  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  essential  reasonableness  of  music-drama,  and  their  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  the  effect  that  as  the  whole  is  artistically  absurd,  why 
trouble  our  heads  whether  Wagner  was  a  dramatist  at  all.  His 
music  remains  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful  written  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Admire  it,  and  let  criticism  be  silent.  But 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  human  beings  have  ever  sought  for  a 
means  of  expressing  themselves  with  more  poignancy  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  words,  even  when  cast  in  the  decorative  form  of  poetry. 
It  is  as  natural  to  the  human  being  to  sing  as  to  speak.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  music  becomes  an  artificial  mode  of  expression  when 
emotions  do  not  transcend  the  power  of  speech,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  so  to  construct  a  drama  that  it  shall  demand  musical 
expression  throughout.  Wagner  himself  recognised  this  difficulty, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  solved  it.  Certainly  he  did  not  in  the 
Ring.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be  solved  without  having  recourse 
to  a  mixed  drama,  in  which  only  that  would  be  sung  which 
demands  song  as  its  expression.  In  the  old  days  composers  un¬ 
consciously  recognised  this  by  inserting  spoken  dialogue.  The 
change  from  speech  to  song  is  not  pleasant,  however,  to  the  musical 
ear,  and  either  one  or  other  is  ai)t  to  sound  artificial,  as  in 
Beethoven’s  Fidelio.  As  a  compromise  the  set  recitative  was  in¬ 
vented,  but  it  sounds  intolerably  wearisomo  to  modern  cars. 
Wagner’s  melodious  declamation  made  the  expression  of  opera 
homogeneous,  but  it  did  not  really  solve  the  essential  difficulty  of 
the  art.  As  a  means  to  this  end  he  invented  his  orchestral  com¬ 
mentary.  That  was  to  be  the  medium  in  which  all  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  opera  would  find  solution.  By  keeping  the  vocal 
writing  free  from  a  melody  which  was  only  natural  when  the 
emotion  expressed  demanded  music,  he  thought  he  had  hit  on  a 
plastic  musical  speech  which  would  blend  easily  with  the  orchestra. 
In  moments  of  tension  the  vocal  part  could  become  more  melo¬ 
dious  ;  and  when  there  was  not  this  impetus  the  orchestra  could 
discourse  on  the  dramatic  ideas.  This  discovery,  never  actually 
formulated  by  Wagner,  is  to  be  traced  in  his  music-drama  from 
Tannhauser  to  Parsifal.  In  some  ways  the  device  made  Wagner 
what  he  is  ;  in  others  it  marred  his  work  as  musical  drama. 

For  Wagner  was  almost  an  egomaniac.  All  artists  are  egotists, 
it  is  true,  but  he  pushed  egotism  to  its  farthest  limits.  The 
orchestra,  as  he  used  it  in  the  Ring  and  Tristan,  became  a 
temptation  he  could  not  withstand.  It  enabled  him  to  discourse 
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at  length  upon  the  dramatic  ideas  and  situations,  to  point  a  moral 
here,  and  to  emphasise  an  emotion  there.  The  ordinary  dramatist 
(poor  creature!)  has  to  express  himself  in  the  terms  of  drama, 
through  his  dramatis  personce.  All  kinds  of  important  points  have 
to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  telling  it  precisely  what  should  be  felt.  Wagner’s 
orchestra  gave  a  loquacious  man,  with  a  constitutional  desire  to 
impose  his  ideas  on  the  world,  an  imposing  pulpit.  In  his  music- 
dramas  you  may  trace  his  gradual  slavery  to  his  orchestra,  until 
at  last  it  would  seem  that  his  instrumental  Chorus  was  the  end 
for  which  his  dramas  came  into  existence.  The  dramatis  personce 
dwindled  into  the  background ;  the  whole  scheme  of  his  dramas 
was  conditioned  by  his  need  of  expressing  himself.  He  prolonged 
situations  beyond  all  reason  so  that  he  might  deliver  his  orchestral 
comment  at  the  proper  length  for  musical  effect.  From  the 
Ring,  onwards,  the  dramatis  personce  no  longer  carried  the 
drama,  but  were  borne  along  by  the  egotistic  comments  of  the 
dramatist.  The  characters  no  longer  expressed  themselves,  but 
were  expressed  by  the  author.  The  compositions  were  not 
dramas,  but  epic  musical  poems  cast  into  dramatic  form. 

Nor  did  Wagner  stop  to  consider  the  right  proportion  between 
voice  and  orchestra.  The  singers  were  to  be  the  slaves  of  this 
Alberich  of  music,  and  the  old-fashioned  Wagnerian  hailed  their 
degradation  with  delight.  The  more  Wagner’s  vocal  treatment 
departed  from  old-fashioned  opera  the  greater  was  the  joy  of  the 
early  Wagnerite.  Neither  he  nor  his  master  inquired  whether 
the  drama  got  itself  expressed  in  this  topsy-turvy  style.  The  only 
fact  worth  noting  was  that  some  tremendous  music  had  been 
written,  and  if  the  singer  suffered,  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

I  have  never  yet  met  a  Wagnerian  who  could  clearly  explain 
why  the  master  should  have  shown  such  a  disinclination  to  allow 
his  dramatis  personce  to  sing  a  melody  when  it  was  considered 
quite  appropriate  that  the  dramatic  idea  should  be  expressed  in 
melody  by  the  orchestra.  One  might  almost  imagine  that 
Wagner  was  jealous  of  his  own  characters.  The  conventional 
answer  is  that  we  must  hear  the  vocal  and  orchestral  music  as  a 
whole.  The  rejoinder  is  obvious.  The  orchestra  has  no  real 
place  in  the  drama  at  all,  and  it  must  be  artistically  wrong  to 
condition  the  speech  of  the  protagonists  by  an  invisible  chorus. 

The  weaving  up  of  the  voice  with  the  orchestra,  so  pleasing  to 
the  musician,  is  directly  opposed  to  drama.  It  means  that  the 
voice  will  have  no  independent  life  of  its  own.  If  you  attempt 
to  sing  one  of  Wagner’s  big  scenes  without  the  orchestral  com¬ 
ment  you  will  find  that  the  expression  is  absolutely  incomplete. 
In  many  cases  the  vocal  parts,  if  detached  from  the  score,  are 
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without  emotional  meaning  of  any  kind.  Add  the  orchestra,  and 
you  obtain  the  frenzied  excitement  which  Wagnerians  consider 
is  perfect  art.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  such  a  method 
when  applied  to  drama.  And  Wagner  did  not  improve  an  essen¬ 
tially  false  conception  of  the  proper  position  of  the  voice  in 
music-drama  by  writing  the  bulk  of  his  orchestral  music  as  if  it 
were  an  independent  symphonic  poem,  for  he  thus  created  a 
Procrustean  bed  on  which  the  expression  of  the  dramatis  personcB 
had  to  be  stretched  to  fit  the  expression  of  the  composer  himself. 
Only  here  and  there  in  his  music-dramas  is  the  orchestra  suffi¬ 
ciently  plastic  to  adapt  itself  to  the  dramatic  emphasis  the  voice 
should  be  allowed  to  make. 

It  is  strange  that  Wagner  with  his  experience  as  a  conductor 
of  operas  did  not  learn  that  the  human  voice  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  in  the  world,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  emotion  no  orchestra  can  hope  to  vie  with  it.  The 
very  timbre  of  a  fine  voice  has  an  emotional  significance.  The 
problem  for  the  operatic  composer  was  not  the  problem  Wagner 
attempted  to  solve,  but  that  of  using  the  human  voice  and  all  its 
wonderful  qualities  in  a  music-drama  which  should  have  more 
artistic  reason  than  the  old-fashioned  works.  They  pandered  to 
the  vanity  of  singers,  and  the  composer  had  to  write  with  an 
eye  to  vocal  display.  But  from  curing  the  ills  from  which  opera 
suffered  to  the  invention  of  a  dramatic  expression  in  which  the 
voice  played  a  minor  part  was  an  unnecessarily  long  step.  It 
meant  that  the  thrilling  power  of  the  singing  voice  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  deference  to  a  composer’s  egotism. 

That  the  orchestral  idiom  is  one  thing,  and  the  vocal  idiom 
another,  has  escaped  general  attention,  I  think.  The  volume 
of  sound  which  an  orchestra  produces,  its  variety  of  tone  colour, 
and  its  suggestion  of  titanic  emotion  are  just  the  very  qualities 
which  the  human  voice  lacks.  If  the  orchestra  is  to  be  given 
full  scope  the  voice  has  no  power  against  it.  The  measure  of 
music-drama  must  surely  lie  in  the  vocal  expression  of  the 
dramatis  personre.  If  the  orchestra  is  to  set  the  standard,  as 
with  Wagner,  the  voices  to  be  heard  at  all  must  attempt  to  be 
superhuman.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  drowning  the  voice 
by  mere  volume  of  sound.  It  cuts  much  deeper  than  that.  By 
weaving  his  voices  with  the  orchestra  Wagner  just  enables  his 
singers  to  make  themselves  heard  at  rather  less  effort  than  might 
be  imagined,  but  the  tremendous  speech  of  the  orchestra  rein¬ 
forces  the  voice  with  a  curious  effect.  It  has  been  the  secret 
of  Wagner’s  power,  and  no  doubt  it  is  still  a  secret  to  many  of 
his  admirers.  Emotions  which  would  have  been  “ordinary” 
become  titanic  in  volume  and  apparent  stress.  Had  Wagner 
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been  a  poor  craftsman  he  would  have  pitted  his  voices  against 
his  orchestra,  and  so  have  lost  his  power  of  hypnotising  his  public. 
But  the  skill  with  which  he  wove  his  voices  with  his  orchestra 
obviated  that  disaster.  Yet  this  very  effect  of  bigness,  of  titanic 
emotions  expressed  by  singers  and  orchestra,  is  not  really  artistic. 
It  is  another  proof  of  the  composer’s  egotism.  A  dramatist  and 
an  artist  would  surely  have  aimed  at  conditioning  his  material 
to  his  subject.  Thus  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  he  had  to  express 
the  most  passionate  and  idealistic  love  of  man  and  woman.  Did 
he  try  to  move  us  by  a  poignant  musical  illustration  of  that  love, 
keeping  it  on  the  plane  of  poetry  and  yet  not  allowing  it  to  lose 
its  human  proportions?  As  long  as  there  is  no  passionate  out¬ 
burst  to  express  the  music  is  magical  in  its  appeal,  but  imme¬ 
diately  a  crisis  is  reached  Wagner  himself  rushes  in  with  his 
orchestra  and  builds  a  climax  of  frenetic  sound  round  the  voices 
until  all  human  feeling  is  sacrificed  to  exaggerated  passion. 
Tristan  and  Isolde  are  no  longer  a  man  and  a  woman,  but  some 
strange  monsters  of  this  musical  Frankinstein’s  creation. 

Yet  with  all  his  love  of  theatrical  ranting,  Wagner  himself  has 
shown  us  here  and  there  in  his  music-dramas  what  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  drama  and  music  might  be.  There  is  an  instance  in  the 
first  act  of  Die  Walkilre,  when  Sieglinde  takes  pity  on  the  fugitive 
Siegmund;  again,  in  the  second  act  of  the  same  opera,  when 
Brunnhilde  warns  him  of  his  doom ;  in  Tristan  when  the  hero 
asks  Isolde  to  follow  him  to  the  sunless  land,  and  in  the  magical 
music  of  the  opening  of  the  third  act ;  in  Gdtterddmmerung 
when  Brunnhilde  comes  face  to  face  with  the  treachery  of  Sieg¬ 
fried.  In  all  these  instances  the  orchestra  has  ceased  its  super¬ 
heated  commentary  and  has  deigned  to  heighten  the  dramatic 
situation  by  characteristic  music,  without  exaggerating  tbe 
emotion  so  that  the  voices  have  to  exaggerate  too.  Here  Wagner 
shows  himself  a  true  musical  dramatist  and  not  a  composer  who 
will  sacrifice  all  reality  of  feeling  for  the  sake  of  building  up  a 
meretricious  “big”  situation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  these  big 
situations  the  ordinary  Wagnerian  loves,  while  it  is  precisely  that 
side  of  Wagner  which  is  least  genuine  and  poetical,  for  in  his 
desire  to  make  a  stupendous  theatrical  effect  he  not  only  invented 
a  form  of  art  which  has  grave  aesthetic  faults,  but  also  marred 
his  drama  by  never  leaving  anything  to  suggestion,  and  by 
exaggerating  emotion  until  it  loses  all  genuine  appeal.  Opera 
must  retrace  its  steps.  It  must  aim  at  making  its  drama  condi¬ 
tion  the  style  of  its  music,  and  the  dramatis  persona;  must  no 
longer  be  merged  in  the  orchestral  background. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 


ACCORDING  TO  MEREDITH. 


Certainly,  however,  one  day  these  present  conditions  of  marriage  will 
be  changed.  Marriage  will  be  allowed  for  a  certain  period,  say  ten 
years. 

(Mr.  George  Meredith  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  September  24th,  1904.) 

“Give  you  some  heads?  My  dear  fellow,  there  need  he  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  heads  !  This  is  to  be  a  model  will.  You  need  simply  put 
down,  in  as  few  words  as  are  legally  permissible — I  know  nothing 
of  such  things — that  I  leave  all  of  which  I  die  possessed  to  my 
wife.” 

Philip  Dering  threw  his  head  back,  and  gave  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  and  opposite  to  w^hom  he  was  standing,  a  con¬ 
fident  smiling  glance.  Then  he  turned  and  walked  quickly  over 
to  the  narrow,  old-fashioned,  balconied  window’  which,  command¬ 
ing  the  wide  wind-blown  expanse  of  Abingdon  Street,  exactly  faced 
the  great  cavity  formed  by  the  arch  of  the  Victoria  Tower. 

To  the  right  lay  the  riverside  garden,  a  bright  patch  of  delicate 
spring  colouring  and  green  verdure,  bounded  by  the  slow’-moving 
grey  waters  of  the  Thames ;  and  Dering’s  eager  eyes  travelled  on 
till  he  saw’,  detaching  itself  against  an  April  afternoon  horizon,  the 
irregular  mass  of  building  formed  by  Lambeth  Palace  and  the 
Lollards’  Tower. 

“I  say,”  he  exclaimed,  rather  suddenly,  “this  is  better  than 
Bedford  Park,  eh?  I  suppose  a  floor  in  one  of  these  houses  would 
cost  us  a  tremendous  lot  :  even  beyond  our  means,  Wingfield?  ” 
and  again  a  happy  smile  came  over  the  tense,  clear-cut  face,  still 
full  of  youthful  glow  and  enthusiasm. 

“  You  wish  everything  to  go  to  Louise?  All  right.  I’ll  make  a 
note  of  that.”  The  speaker,  a  round-faced,  slightly  bald,  shrew’d- 
looking  lawyer,  took  no  notice  of  the,  to  him,  absurd  question 
concerning  the  rent  of  floors  in  Abingdon  Street.  Still,  he  looked 
indulgently  at  his  friend,  as  he  added  :  “  But  w’ait  a  bit — I 
promise  that  yours  shall  be  a  model  wdll — only  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  may  outlive  your  wife.  Now, 
should  you  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  Louise,  to  w’horn  would 
you  wish  to  devise  this  T15,000?  It’s  possible,  too,  though  not 
very  probable,  I  admit,  that  you  may  both  die  at  the  same  time — 
both  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident  for  instance.” 

“Such  good  fortune  may  befall  us - ”  Dering  spoke  quite 

simply,  and  accepted  the  other’s  short  laugh  with  great  good 
humour.  “  Oh  !  you  know’  what  I  mean — I  always  have  thought 
husbands  and  w’ives — who  care,  I  mean — ought  to  die  on  the  same 
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day.  That  they  don’t  do  so  is  one  of  the  many  strange  mysteries 
which  complicate  life.  But  look  here,  Wingfield - ” 

The  speaker  had  turned  away  from  the  window.  He  had  again 
taken  up  his  stand  opposite  the  other’s  broad  writing  table,  and 
not  even  the  cheap  ill-made  clothes  could  hide  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  tall,  active  figure,  not  even  the  turned-down  collar  and 
orange  silk  tie  could  destroy  the  young  man’s  look  of  rather  subtle 
distinction. 

“  Failing  Louise,  I  should  like  this  money,  at  my  death,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  young  Hintons  and  your  kids,”  and 
as  the  other  made  a  gesture  of  protest ,  Bering  added  quickly : 

”  What  better  could  I  do?  Louise  is  devoted  to  Jack  Hinton’s 
children,  and  I’ve  always  regarded  you — I  have  indeed,  old  man, 
as  my  one  real  friend.  Of  course  it’s  possible  now,” — an  awkward 
shy  break  came  into  his  voice — ”  it’s  possible  now,  I  say,  that  we 
may  have  children  of  our  own ;  I  don’t  suppose  you’ve  ever 
realised  how  poor,  how’  horribly  poor  we’ve  been  all  these  years.” 

He  looked  away,  avoiding  the  other  man’s  eyes;  then,  pick¬ 
ing  up  his  hat  and  stick  writh  a  quick,  nervous  gesture,  was  gone. 

After  the  door  had  shut  on  his  friend,  Wingfield  went  on  still 
standing  for  awhile.  His  hands  mechanically  sorted  the  papers 
and  letters  lying  on  his  table  into  neat  little  heaps,  but  his  thoughts 
were  travelling  backward,  through  his  and  Bering’s  past  lives. 

The  friends  had  first  met  at  the  City  of  London  School ,  for  they 
v’ere  much  of  an  age,  though  the  lawyer  looked  the  elder  of  the 
two.  Then  Bering  had  gone  to  Cambridge,  and  Wingfield,  more 
humbly,  to  take  up  life  as  an  articled  clerk  to  a  good  firm  of  old- 
established  attorneys.  Again,  later,  they  had  come  together  once 
more,  sharing  a  modest  lodging,  while  Bering  earned  a  small  un¬ 
certain  income  by  contributing  to  the  literary  weeklies,  by  ghost¬ 
ing  writers  more  fortunate  than  himself,  by  tutoring  whenever 
he  got  the  chance,  in  a  word  by  resorting  to  the  few  expedients 
open  to  the  honest  educated  Londoner  lacking  a  definite  profession. 
The  two  men  had  not  parted  company  till  Bering,  enabled  to  do 
so  with  the  help  of  a  small  legacy,  had  chosen  to  marry  a  Banish 
girl,  as  good-looking,  as  high-minded,  as  unpractical  as  himself. 

But  stay,  had  Louise  Bering  proved  herself  so  unpractical  during 
the  early  years  of  her  married  life ?  Wingfield,  standing  there,  bis 
mind  steeped  in  memories,  compared  her,  with  an  unconscious 
critical  sigh,  with  his  own  stolid,  unimaginative  wife,  Kate.  As 
he  did  so  he  wondered  whether,  after  all,  Bering  had  not  known 
how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  True,  he  and  his  Louise 
had  gone  through  some  bad  times  together.  Wingfield  had  been 
the  one  intimate  of  the  young  couple  when  they  began  their 
married  life  in  a  three-roomed  flat  in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  he  had  been 
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aware,  painfully  so,  of  the  incessant  watchful  struggle  with  money 
difficulties,  never  mentioned  while  the  struggle  was  in  being,  for 
only  the  rich  can  afford  to  complain  of  poverty.  He  had  admired, 
it  might  almost  be  said  he  had  reverenced  with  all  his  heart,  the 
high  courage  then  shown  by  his  friend’s  wife. 

During  those  first  difficult  years,  when  he,  Wingfield,  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  Louise  had  gone  without  the  help  of  even  the 
least  adequate  servant.  The  women  of  her  nation  are  taught 
housewifery  as  an  indispensable  feminine  accomplishment,  and 
so  she  had  scrubbed  and  sung,  cooked  and  read,  made  and  mended 
for  Philip  and  herself. 

Wingfield  was  glad  to  remember  that  it  was  he  who  had  at  last 
found  Dering  regular  employment ;  he  who  had  so  far  thrown 
prudence  aside  as  to  persuade  one  of  his  first  and  most  valuable 
clients  to  appoint  his  clever  if  eccentric  friend  secretary  to  a 
company  formed  to  exploit  a  new  invention.  The  work  had 
proved  congenial :  Dering  had  done  admirably  well,  and  now, 
when  his  salary  had  just  been  raised  to  four  hundred  a  year,  a 
distant,  almost  unknown,  cousin  of  his  dead  mother’s  had  left  him 
fifteen  thousand  pounds ! 

At  last  James  Wingfield  sat  down.  He  began  making  notes  of 
the  instructions  he  had  just  received,  though  as  he  did  so  he  knew 
well  enough  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  draw  up  a  will  by 
which  his  own  children  might  so  greatly  benefit.  Then,  as  he 
sat,  pen  in  hand,  wondering  with  a  certain  discomfort  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  practical  outcome  of  the  conversation,  there  sud¬ 
denly  came  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet  up  the  shallow  oak  staircase , 
and  through  the  door,  flung  open  quickly  and  unceremoniously, 
strode  once  more  Philip  Dering. 

“I  say,  I’ve  forgotten  something!  ”  he  exclaimed,  and  then, 
as  Wingfield  instinctively  looked  round  the  bare  spacious  room — 
“No,  I  didn’t  leave  anything  behind  me.  I  simply  forgot  to  ask 
you  one  very  important  question — ” 

He  took  off  his  hat,  put  it  dowm  with  a  certain  deliberation,  then 
drew  up  a  chair,  and  placed  himself  astride  on  it,  an  action  which 
to  the  other  suddenly  seemed  to  blot  out  the  years  which  had  gone 
by  since  they  had  been  housemates  together.  “As  I  went  down 
your  jolly  old  staircase,  Wingfield,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
making  a  will  may  not  be  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  I  once 

thought  it - ’’  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went  on  :  “So 

I’ve  come  back  to  ask  you  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  proving  a 
will.’  What  I  really  want  to  get  at,  old  man,  is  whether  my 
wife,  if  she  became  a  widow,  would  have  to  give  any  actual  legal 
proof  of  our  marriage?  Would  she  be  compelled,  I  mean,  to  show 
her  ‘  marriage  lines  ’  ?  ’  ’ 
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Wingfield  hesitated.  The  question  took  him  by  surprise. 

“  I  fancy  that  would  depend,”  he  said,  “  on  the  actual  wording 
of  the  will,  but  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  mere  formality,  and  of 
course  any  solicitor  employed  by  her  would  see  to  it.  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  you  were  married  in  Denmark?  ”  He  frowned, 
annoyed  with  himself  for  having  forgotten  a  fact  with  which  he 
must  have  once  been  well  acquainted ;  ‘  ‘  If  you  had  asked  me  to 
be  your  best  man,”  he  added  with  a  vexed  laugh,  ‘‘I  shouldn’t 
have  forgotten  the  circumstances.” 

Dering  tipped  the  chair  which  he  was  bestriding  a  little  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  table  which  stood  between  himself  and  Wing¬ 
field  :  a  curious  look,  a  look  half  humorous,  half  deprecating,  but 
in  no  sense  ashamed,  came  over  his  sensitive,  mobile  face. 

”  No,”  he  said,  at  length,  ‘‘  we  w’ere  not  married  in  Denmark. 
Neither  w'ere  we  married  in  England.  In  fact  there  was  no  cere¬ 
mony  at  all.” 

The  eyes  of  the  tw^o  men,  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  listener,  met 
for  a  moment;  but  Wingfield,  to  the  other’s  sudden  uneasy 
surprise,  made  no  comment  on  what  he  had  just  heard. 

Dering  sprang  up,  and  during  the  rest  of  their  talk  he  w'alked, 
with  short,  quick  strides,  from  the  door  to  the  window,  from  the 
wdndow  to  the  door.  “  I  wanted  to  tell  you  at  the  time.  But 
Louise  would  not  have  it ;  though  I  told  her  that  in  principle — not 
of  course,  in  practice — you  thoroughly  agreed  with  me — I  mean 
with  us.  Nay,  more,  that  you,  with  your  clear,  legal  mind,  had 
ahvays  realised,  even  more  than  I  could  do,  the  utter  absurdity 
of  making  such  a  contract  as  that  of  marriage — which  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  is  the  most  intimately  personal,  and  which  least  affects 
the  interests  of  those  outside  the  contracting  parties — the  only 
legal  contract  which  can’t  be  rescinded  or  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement !  Then  again,  you  must  admit  that  there  was  one 
really  good  reason  why  we  should  not  tell  you  the  truth  :  you 
already  liked  Kate,  and  Louise,  don’t  you  remember,  used  to  play 

chaperon.  Now,  Kate’s  people,  you  know - !  ”  All  the 

humour  had  gone  out  of  Dering’s  face,  but  the  deprecating  look 
had  deepened. 

The  lawyer  made  a  strong  effort  over  himself.  He  had  felt  for 
a  moment  keenly  hurt,  and  not  a  little  angry.  ‘‘  I  don’t  think,” 
he  said  quietly,  ‘‘that  there  is  any  need  of  explanations  or 
apologies  between  us.  Of  course,  I  can’t  help  feeling  very  much 
surprised,  and  that  in  spite  of  our  old  theoretical  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions,  concerning — well,  this  subject.  But  I  don’t  doubt  that 
in  the  circumstances  you  did  quite  right.  Mind  you,  I  don’t 
mean  about  the  marriage,”  he  quickly  corrected  himself,  ‘‘but 
only  as  to  the  concealment  from  me.”  He  waited  a  moment. 
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and  then  went  on,  hesitatingly,  “But  even  now  I  don’t  really 
understand  what  happened — I  should  like  to  know  a  little 
more - ” 

Dering  stayed  his  walk  across  the  room,  and  stood  opjx)site  his 
friend.  He  felt  a  great  wish  to  justify  himself,  and  to  win  Wing¬ 
field’s  retrospective  sympathy.  “  I  will  tell  you  everything  there 
is  to  tell!”  he  cried  eagerly;  “indeed,  it  can  all  be  told  in  a 
moment.  My  wife  and  I  entered  into  a  personal  contract  together, 
which  we  arranged,  provisionally,  of  course,  should  last  ten  years. 
Louise  was  quite  willing,  absolutely  willing.  ...”  For  the  first 
time  there  came  a  defensive  note  in  the  eager  voice.  “You  see 
the  idea — that  of  leasehold  marriage?  We  used  to  talk  about  it, 
you  and  I,  of  course  only  as  a  Utopian  possibility.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  woman  with  whom 
I  was  able  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  all  I  can  tell  you  is — well , 

1  need  not  tell  you,  Wingfield,  that  there  has  never  been  a  happier 
marriage  than  ours.”  Again  Dering  started  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  “  Louise  has  been  everything — everything — every¬ 
thing — that  such  a  man  as  myself  could  have  looked  for  in  a 
wife  I  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  And  has  no  one  ever  guessed — has  no  one  ever  known  ?  ’  ’ 
asked  the  other,  rather  sternly. 

“Absolutely  no  one!  Yes,  wait  a  moment — there  has  been 
one  exception.  Louise  told  Gerda  Hinton.  Y*ou  know  they 
became  very  intimate  after  we  went  to  Bedford  Park,  and  Louise 
thought  Gerda  ought  to  know.  But  it  made  no  difference — no 
difference  at  all!  ”  he  added,  emphatically;  “in  fact  poor  Gerda 
practically  left  her  baby  to  Louise’s  care.” 

“  And  that  worthless  creature.  Jack  Hinton — does  he  know 
too?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so  :  in  fact  I  may  say  most  decidedly  not — 
but  of  course  Gerda  may  have  told  him,  though  for  my  part  I  don’t 
believe  that  husbands  and  wives  share  their  friends’  secrets.  Still, 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  tell  Kate.” 

“No,”  said  Wingfield,  “I  don’t  intend  to  tell  Kate,  and  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  do  so  if  you  will  take  my  advice — which  is,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  to  go  and  get  married  at  once.  Now  that 
you  have  come  into  this  money  your  doing  so  becomes  a  positive 
duty.  Are  you  aw’are  that  if  you  were  run  over  on  your  way  home 
to-day,  Louise  would  have  no  standing?  that  she  would  not  have 
a  right  to  a  penny  of  this  money,  or  even  to  any  of  the  furniture 
which  is  in  your  house?  Let  me  see,  how  long  is  it  that  you  have 
been” — he  hesitated  awkwardly — “  together?  ” 

Dering  looked  round  at  him  rather  fiercely.  “We  have  been 
married  nine  years  and  a  half,”  he  said.  “  Our  wedding  day  was 
the  first  of  September.  We  spent  our  honeymoon  in  Denmark. 
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You  remember  my  little  legacy?”  Wingfield  nodded  bis  head. 
His  heart  suddenly  went  out  to  his  friend — the  prosperous  lawyer 
had  reason  to  remember  that  hundred  pound  legacy,  for  ten  pounds 
of  it  had  gone  to  help  him  out  of  some  foolish  scrape.  But  Bering 
had  forgotten  all  that:  he  went  on  speaking,  but  more  slowly: 

”  And  then,  as  you  know,  we  came  back  and  settled  down  in 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  though  we  were  horribly  poor,  perhaps  poorer 
than  even  you  ever  guessed,  we  were  divinely  happy.”  He  turned 
his  back  to  the  room  and  stared  out  once  more  at  the  greyness 
opposite.  ”  But  you’re  quite  right,  old  man,  it’s  time  we  did  like 
our  betters!  We’ll  be  married  at  once,  and  I’ll  take  her  off  for 
another  and  a  longer  honeymoon,  and  we’ll  come  back  and  be 
even  happier  than  we  were  before.”  Then  again,  as  abruptly 
as  before,  he  was  gone,  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  and  leaving 
Wingfield  staring  thoughtfully  after  him. 

That  his  friend,  that  the  Philip  Bering  of  ten  years  ago,  should 
have  done  such  a  thing,  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  that  Louise 
— the  thoughtful,  well-balanced,  intelligent  w'oman,  who,  coming 
as  a  mere  girl  from  Denmark,  had  known  how  to  work  her  way 
up  to  a  position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility  in  a  City  house, 
so  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her  employers  that  they 
had  again  and  again  asked  her  to  return  to  them  after  her 
marriage — that  she  should  have  consented  to  such — to  such  .  .  . 
Wingfield  even  in  his  own  mind  hesitated  for  the  right  word  .  .  . 
to  such  an  arrangement — seemed  to  the  lawyer  an  astounding 
thing,  savouring  indeed  of  the  fifth  dimension.  No,  no,  he  would 
certainly  not  tell  Kate  anything  about  it.  Why  should  he?  He 
knew  very  well  how  his  wife  would  regard  the  matter,  and  how 
her  condemnation  would  fall,  not  on  Louise — Kate  had  become 
excessively  fond  of  Louise — no  indeed,  but  on  Bering.  Kate  had 
never  cordially  “taken”  (a  favourite  word  of  hers,  that)  to 
Wingfield’s  friend  :  she  thought  him  affected  and  unpractical,  and 
she  laughed  at  his  turned-down  collars  and  Liberty  ties.  No,  no, 
there  was  no  reason  why  Kate  should  be  told  a  word  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary,  this  amazing  story. 

On  leaving  Abingdon  Street,  Philip  Bering  swung  across  the 
broad  roadway,  and  made  his  way,  almost  instinctively,  to  the 
garden  which  lay  so  nearly  opposite  his  friend’s  office  windows. 
He  wanted  to  calm  down,  to  think  things  over,  and  to  recover  full 
lx)ssession  of  himself  before  going  home. 

It  had  cost  him  a  considerable  effort  to  tell  Wingfield  this 
thing.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  he  aud 
Louise  had  done — on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  proud  of  it— 
but  he  had  often  felt,  during  all  those  years,  that  he  was  being 
treacherous  to  the  man  who  was,  after  all,  his  best  friend;  and 
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there  was  in  Dering  enough  of  the  feminine  element — that  ele¬ 
ment  which  Kate  Wingfield  so  thoroughly  despised  in  him — to 
make  him  feel  sorry  and  ashamed. 

However,  Wingfield  had  taken  it  very  well,  just  as  he  would 
have  wished  him  to  take  it,  and  no  doubt  the  lawyer  had  given 
thoroughly  sound  advice.  This  unexpected,  this  huge  legacy 
made  all  the  difference.  Besides,  Dering  knew  well  enough,  when 
he  examined  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  that  he  felt  very  dif¬ 
ferently  about  all  manner  of  things  from  what  he  had  been  wont 
to  feel  say  ten  years  ago.  After  all,  he  was  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  men  greater  and  wiser  than  he.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
wholly  consistent.  If  he  had  been  consistent  he  would  have  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  certain  taxes — in  fact,  to  have  been  wholly  con¬ 
sistent  during  the  last  ten  years  would  have  probably  landed  him , 
England  being  what  it  is,  in  a  lunatic  asylum!  He  shuddered, 
suddenly  remembering  that  for  awhile  his  own  mother  had  been 
insane.  Still,  as  he  strode  along  the  primly  kept  paths  of  the 
Thames-side  garden,  he  felt  a  great  and,  as  he  thought,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  in  this  one  all-important 
matter,  so  deeply  affecting  his  own  and  Louise’s  life,  he  and  she 
had  triumphantly  defied  convention,  and  had  come  out  victorious. 

The  young  man’s  thoughts  suddenly  took  a  softer,  a  more 
intimate  turn  :  he  told  himself,  with  intense  secret  satisfaction, 
that  Louise  was  dearer,  aye,  far  dearer  and  more  indispensable 
to  him  now  than  she  had  been  during  the  days  when  she  was  still 
the  “sweet  stranger  whom  he  called  his  wife.’’  He  remembered 
once  saying  to  Wingfield  that  the  ideal  mate  should  be  the  im¬ 
probable  she  able  at  once  to  clean  a  grate,  to  cook  a  dinner,  and  to 
discuss  Ibsen !  Well,  Louise  had  more,  far  more  than  fulfilled 
this  early  and  rather  absurd  ideal.  From  the  day  when  they  had 
first  met  and  made  unconventional  acquaintance ,  with  no  interven¬ 
ing  friend  to  form  as  gossip-link  of  introduction,  he  had  found 
her  full  of  ever  recurrent  and  enchanting  surprises.  Her  foreign 
birth  and  upbringing  gave  her  both  original  and  unsuspected 
points  of  view  about  everything  English,  and  he  had  often  thought, 
with  good-humoured  pity,  of  all  those  unfortunate  friends  of  his, 
Wingfield  included,  whose  lot  it  had  perforce  been  to  choose  their 
wives  among  their  own  countrywomen. 

Dering  had  not  seen  much  of  Denmark,  but  everything  he  had 
seen  had  won  his  enthusiastic  approval.  Where  else  were  modern 
women  to  be  found  at  once  so  practical  and  so  cultivated,  so  pure- 
minded  and  so  large-hearted?  Perhaps  he  was  half  aware  that 
his  heaven  w’as  of  his  own  creation,  but  that,  in  his  present  exalted 
mood,  was  only  an  added  triumph  :  how  few  human  beings  can 
evolve,  and  preserve  at  will,  their  own  stretch  of  blue  sky  ! 

Of  coyrse  it  was  not  always  as  easy  as  it  seemed  to  be  to-day ; 
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lately  Louise  had  been  listless  and  tired,  utterly  unlike  herself— 
even,  he  had  once  or  twice  thought  with  dismay,  slightly  hysteri¬ 
cal !  But  all  that  would  disappear,  utterly,  during  the  first  few 
days  of  their  coming  travels;  and  even  he,  so  he  now  reminded 
himself,  had  felt  quite  unlike  his  usual  sensible  self — Bering  was 
very  proud  of  his  good  sense — since  had  come  the  news  of  this 
wonderful,  this  fairy-gift-like  legacy. 

The  young  man  passed  out  of  the  garden ,  his  feet  stepping  from 
the  soft  shell-strewn  gravel  on  to  the  wide  pavement  which  borders 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  made  his  way  round  swiftly,  each 
buoyant  step  a  challenge  to  fate,  to  the  Members’  Entrance,  and 
so  across  the  road  to  the  gate  which  leads  into  what  was  once 
the  old  parish  churchyard  of  Westminster.  It  was  still  too  cold 
to  sit  out  of  doors,  and  after  a  momentary  hesitation  he  turned 
into  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  great  north  door. 

Bering  had  not  been  in  the  Abbey  since  he  was  a  child,  and  the 
spirit  of  quietude  which  fills  the  broad  nave  and  narrow  aisles  on 
early  spring  days  soothed  his  restlessness.  But  that,  alas!  only 
for  a  moment ;  as  soon  as  his  busy  brain  began  to  realise  all  that 
lay  about  him,  he  was  filled  with  a  sincere  if  half  voluntarily  comic 
indignation.  It  annoyed  him  to  feel  that  this  national  heritage 
was  still  a  church ;  why  could  not  Westminster  Abbey  be  treated 
as  are  the  Coliseum  in  Borne  and  the  Pantheon  in  Paris?  And 
so,  as  he  sat  down  in  one  of  the  pews  which  roused  his  resent¬ 
ment,  he  began  to  think  over  all  the  improvements  which  he 
would  effect,  were  he  given,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  a  free  hand 
in  Westminster  Abbey ! 

Suddenly  he  saw,  at  right  angles  with  himself,  and  moving  across 
the  choir,  a  group  of  four  people,  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  two  children.  The  man  was  Jack  Hinton,  the  idle,  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  artist  neighbour  of  his  in  Bedford  Park,  to  whom  there 
had  been  more  than  one  reference  in  his  talk  with  Wingfield ;  the 
children  were  Agatha  and  Mary  Hinton,  the  motherless  girls  of 
the  Banish  woman  to  whom  Louise  had  been  so  much  devoted; 
and  the  fourth  figure  was  that  of  Louise  herself.  His  wife’s  back 
was  turned  to  Bering,  but  even  without  the  other  three  he  would 
have  known  the  tall  graceful  figure,  if  only  by  the  masses  of  fair, 
almost  lint-white  hair,  arranged  in  low  coils  below  her  neat  hat. 

Bering  felt  no  wish  to  join  the  little  party.  He  was  still  too 
excited,  too  interested  in  his  own  affairs,  to  care  for  making  and 
hearing  small  talk.  Still,  a  look  of  satisfaction  came  over  his  face 
as  he  watched  the  four  familiar  figures  finally  disappear  round  a 
pillar.  How  pleased  Louise  would  be  when  he  told  her  of  his 
latest  scheme,  that  of  commissioning  the  unfortunate  Hinton  to 
paint  her  portrait !  If  only  the  man  could  be  induced  to  work,  he 
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might  really  make  something  of  his  life  after  all.  Dering  meant 
to  give  the  artist  £100,  and  his  heart  glowed  at  the  thought  of 
what  such  a  sum  would  mean  in  the  untidy,  womanless  little 
house  in  which  his  wife  took  so  tender  and  kindly  an  interest. 

Dering  and  Jack  Hinton  had  never  exactly  hit  it  off  together, 
though  they  had  known  each  other  for  many  years,  and  though 
they  had  both  married  Danish  wives.  The  one  felt  for  the  other 
the  worker’s  wordless  contempt  for  the  incorrigible  idler.  Yet, 
Dering  had  been  very  sorry  for  Hinton  at  the  time  of  iX)or  Mrs. 
Hinton’s  death,  and  he  liked  to  think  that  now  he  would  be  able 
to  do  the  artist  a  good  turn.  He  had  even  thought  very  seriously 
of  offering  to  adopt  the  youngest  Hinton  child,  a  baby  now  nearly 
a  year  old;  but  a  certain  belated  feeling  of  prudence,  of  that 
common-sense  which  often  tempers  the  wind  to  the  reckless  en¬ 
thusiast,  had  given  him  pause.  After  all,  he  and  Ijouise  might 
have  children  of  their  own,  and  then  the  position  of  this  little 
interlo[x)r  might  be  an  awkward  one.  Louise  had  always  in¬ 
tensely  wished  to  have  a  child — nay,  children — and  now',  if  it 
only  depended  on  him,  and  if  Nature  would  only  be  kind,  she 
should  have  her  wish.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  most  tangible 
good  this  legacy  would  bring  them. 

Dering  left  the  Abbey  by  the  door  which  gives  access  to  the 
Cloisters.  There  he  spent  half  an  hour  in  pleasant  meditation 
before  he  started  home  for  the  place  which  he  knew  to  be  so 
much  dearer  to  his  wife  than  to  himself,  for  Dering  was  a 
Londoner,  the  son  of  a  doctor  who  had  practised  for  many  years 
in  one  of  the  City  parishes,  and  in  his  heart  he  had  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  rooms  in  Gray’s  Inn  which  had  been  their  first  married 
home  to  the  trim  little  villa,  of  which  the  interior  had  acquired 
an  absurd  and  touching  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Danish  home¬ 
stead. 

Those  who  declare  that  the  borderlands  of  London  lack 
physiognomy  are  strangely  mistaken.  Each  suburban  district  has 
an  individual  character  of  its  own,  and  of  none  is  this  more  true 
than  of  Bedford  Park.  Encompassed  by  poor  and  populous  streets, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  what  is  still  one  of  the  great  highways 
out  of  the  tow'n,  this  oasis,  composed  of  villas  set  in  gardens,  has 
the  tranquil,  rather  mysterious,  charm  of  a  river  backwater. 

The  amazing  contrast  between  the  stir  and  unceasing  sound 
of  the  broad  Bath  Eoad  and  the  stillness  of  Lady  Eich  Eoad — 
surely  the  man  who  laid  out  Bedford  Park  must  have  been  a 
Cromwell  enthusiast — struck  Dering  with  a  sense  of  unwonted 
pleasure.  As  he  put  his  latchkey  in  the  front  door  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  w'ife  had  told  him  that  their  young  Danish  servant 
was  to  have  that  day  her  evening  out.  Well,  so  much  the  better  : 
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they  would  have  their  talk,  their  discussion  concerning  their 
future  plans,  without  fear  of  eavesdropping  or  interruption. 

Various  little  signs  showed  that  Louise  was  already  back  from 
town.  Dering  went  straight  upstairs,  and,  as  he  began  taking 
off  his  boots,  he  called  out  to  her,  though  the  door  between  his 
room  and  hers  was  shut  :  “  Do  come  in  here ,  for  I  have  so,  much 
to  tell  you !  ”  But  there  came  no  answering  word,  and  after  a 
moment  he  heard  his  wife’s  soft  footsteps  going  down  the  house. 

Dering  dressed  himself  with  some  care  :  it  had  always  been 
one  of  his  theories  that  a  man  should  make  himself  quite  as 
formally  agreeable  at  home  as  he  does  elsewhere,  and  he  and 
Louise  had  ever  practised,  the  one  to  the  other,  the  minor 
courtesies  of  life.  Before  going  downstairs  he  also  tidied  bis 
room,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and,  delicately 
picking  up  his  dusty  boots,  he  took  them  down  into  the  kitchen 
so  as  to  save  their  young  servant  the  trouble. 

Then,  at  last,  he  went  through  into  the  dining-room,  where 
he  found  Louise  standing  by  the  table  on  which  lay  spread  their 
simple  supper. 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  questioning  glance,  then  ;  “I  saw  you 
in  the  Abbey,”  she  said  in  a  constrained,  hesitating  voice  ;  ‘‘  why 
did  you  not  come  up  and  speak  to  us?  Mr.  Hinton  was  on  his 
way  to  some  office,  and  I  brought  the  children  back  alone.” 

”  If  I  had  known  that  was  going  to  be  the  case,”  said  Dcring 
frankly,  ‘‘  I  should  have  joined  you,  but  I  had  just  been  spending 
an  hour  with  Wingfield,  and — well,  I  didn’t  feel  in  the  mood 
to  make  small  talk  for  Hinton  !  ” 

He  wmited  a  moment,  but  she  made  no  comment.  Louise  had 
always  been  a  silent,  listening  woman,  and  this  had  made 
her  seem  to  eager,  ardent  Philip  a  singularly  restful  companion. 
He  went  on,  happily  at  first,  rather  nervously  towards  the  close 
of  his  sentence,  “  Well,  everything  is  settled — even  to  my  will. 
But  I  found  Wingfield  had  to  know — I  mean  about  our  old 
arrangement.” 

”  Then  you  told  him?  I  do  not  think  you  should  have  done 
that.”  Louise  spoke  very  slowly,  and  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  asked 
you  if  I  might  do  so  before  telling  Gerda  Hinton.” 

Dering  looked  at  her  deprecatingly.  He  felt  both  surprised  and 
sorry.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  in  their  joint  lives  that  she 
had  uttered  to  him  anything  savouring  of  a  rebuke. 

“  Please  forgive  my  having  told  Wingfield  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  with  you,”  he  said  at  once;  ‘‘but  you  see  the  absurd, 
the  abominable  state  of  the  English  law  is  such  that  in  case  of 
my  sudden  death  you  would  have  no  right  to  any  of  this  money. 
Besides,  apart  from  that  fact,  if  I  trusted  to  my  own  small  legal 
knowledge  and  made  a  will  in  which  you  were  mentioned,  you 
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would  probably  have  trouble  with  those  odious  relations  of  mine. 
So  I  simply  had  to  tell  him.” 

Dering  saw  that  the  discussion  was  beginning  to  be  very 
painful  and  disagreeable ;  he  felt  a  pang  of  impatient  regret 
that  he  had  spoken  to  his  wife  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  she 
had  had  a  thorough  change  and  holiday. 

Louise  was  still  standing  opposite  to  him,  looking  straight 
before  her  and  avoiding  his  anxious  glances.  Suddenly  he  became 
aware  that  her  lip  was  trembling,  and  that  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears;  quickly  he  walked  round  to  where  she  was  standing,  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“lam  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  I  had  to  tell  Wingfield,”  he  said ; 
“but,  darling,  why  should  you  mind  so  much?  He  was  quite 
sympathetic  ;  he  thoroughly  understood ;  I  think  I  might  even  say 
that  he  thoroughly  agrees  wuth  our  point  of  view ;  but  I  fancy 
he  felt  rather  hurt  about  it,  and  I  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  we 
had  told  him  at  the  time.” 

Dering’s  hand  travelled  from  his  wife’s  shoulder  to  her  waist, 
and  he  held  her  to  him,  unresisting  but  strangely  passive,  as  he 
added  :  ‘‘  You  can  guess,  my  dearest,  what  Wingfield,  in  his 
character  of  solicitor,  advises  us  to  do?  Of  course,  in  a  sense  it 
will  be  a  fall  from  grace — but,  after  all,  we  shan’t  love  one  another 
the  less  because  w*e  have  been  to  a  registry  office,  or  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  church  !  I  do  think  that  we  should  follow 
his  advice.  He  will  let  me  know  to-morrow  what  formalities  have 
to  be  fulfilled  to  carry  the  thing  through,  and  then,  dear  heart, 
we  will  go  off  for  a  second  honeymoon.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
you  realise  what  this  money  means  to  us  both — I  mean  in  the 
way  of  freedom  and  of  added  joy.” 

But  Louise  still  turned  from  him,  and,  as  she  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  the  strong  encircling  arm,  he  could  see  the  slow,  reluctant 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheek. 

Dering  felt  keenly  distressed.  The  long  strain,  the  gallantly 
endured  poverty,  the  constant  anxiety,  had  evidently  told  on  his 
wife  more  than  he  had  known.  “  Don’t  let’s  talk  about  it  any 
more!”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘There’s  no  hurry  about  it  now,  after 
all.” 

‘‘  I  would  rather  talk  about  it  now,  Philip.  I  don’t — I  don’t 
at  all  understand  what  you  mean.  It  is  surely  too  late  for  us  now 
to  talk  of  marriage?  The  time  remaining  to  us  is  too  short  to 
make  it  worth  while.” 

Bering  looked  at  her  bewildered.  Well  as  she  spoke  the 
language,  she  had  remained  very  ignorant  of  England  and  of 
English  law.  ‘‘  I  will  try  and  explain  to  you,”  he  said  gently, 
“  why  Wingfield  has  made  it  quite  clear  to  me  that  we  shall  have 
to  go  through  some  kind  of  legal  ceremony ’  ’ 
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“  But  there  are  so  few  months,”  she  repeated,  and  he  felt  her 
trembling;  “it  is  not  as  if  you  were  likely  to  die  before  Septem¬ 
ber;  besides,  if  you  were  to  do  so,  I  should  not  care  about  the 
money.” 

For  the  first  time  a  glimmer  of  what  she  meant,  of  what  she 
was  thinking,  came  into  Dering’s  mind.  He  felt  strongly  moved 
and  deeply  touched.  This,  then,  was  why  she  had  seemed  so 
preoccupied,  so  unlike  herself,  of  late.  “  My  darling,  surely  you 
do  not  imagine — that  I  am  thinking  ...  of  leaving  you?” 

“No,”  and  for  the  first  time  Louise,  as  she  uttered  the  word, 
looked  up  straight  into  Dering’s  face.  “  No,  it  was  not  of  you 
that  I  was  thinking — but  of  myself  .  .  .  .” 

“Let  us  sit  down.”  Dering’s  voice  was  so  changed,  so  un- 
eager,  so  cold,  that  Louise,  for  the  first  time  during  their  long 
partnership,  felt  as  if  she  was  with  a  stranger.  “  I  want  to 
thoroughly  understand  your  point  of  view.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  when  we  first  arranged  matters  you  intended  our — our  mar¬ 
riage  to  be,  in  any  case,  only  a  temporary  union?  ”  He  waited 
for  her  answer,  looking  at  her  with  a  still  grimness,  an  un¬ 
familiar  antagonism,  that  raised  in  her  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  renewed  her  courage.  “Please  tell  me,”  he  said  again,  “I 
think  you  owe  me  the  truth,  and  I  really  wish  to  know.” 

Then  she  spoke.  And  though  her  hands  still  trembled,  her  voice 
was  quite  steady.  “  Yes,  Philip,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  though 
I  fear  you  will  not  like  to  hear  it.  When  I  first  accepted  the 
proposal  you  made  to  me,  I  felt  convinced  that,  as  regarded 
myself,  the  feeling  which  brought  us  together  would  be  eternal, 
but  I  as  fully  believed  that  with  you  that  same  feeling  would  be 
only  temporary.  I  was  ready  to  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you 
would  have  me  do  so ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  grow  tired 
of  me  some  day,  and  I  told  myself — secretly,  of  course,  for  I  could 
not  have  insulted  you  or  myself  by  saying  such  a  thing  to  you 
then — I  told  myself,  I  say,  that  when  that  day  came,  the  day  of 
your  weariness  of  me,  I  would  go  away,  and  make  no  further 
demand  upon  you.” 

“  You  really  believed  that  I  should  grow  tired  of  you,  that  I 
should  wish  to  leave  you  ?  ’  ’  Dering  looked  at  her  as  a  man 
might  look  at  a  stranger  who  has  suddenly  revealed  some  sinister 
and  grotesque  peculiarity  of  appearance  or  manner. 

“  Certainly  I  did  so.  How  could  I  divine  that  you  alone  would 
be  different  to  all  the  men  of  whom  I  had  ever  heard?  Still,  I 
loved  you  so  well— ah,  Philip,  I  did  love  you  so— that  I  would 
have  come  to  you  on  any  terms,  as  indeed  I  did  come  on  terms 
very  injurious  to  myself.  But  what  matters  now  what  I  then 
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thought?  I  see  that  I  was  wrong--you  have  been  faithful  to  me 

in  word,  thought,  and  deed - ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dering  fiercely,  ‘‘by  God,  that  is  so  !  Go  on  !  ” 

‘‘  1  also  have  been  faithful  to  you - ”  she  hesitated.  ‘‘  Yes, 

1  think  1  may  truly  say  it,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, - ” 

Dering  drew  a  long  breath,  and  she  went  slowly  on,  ‘‘  but  I 
have  realised,  and  that  for  some  time  past,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  1  should  no  longer  wish  to  be  so — when  I  should 
wish  to  be  free.  I  have  gradually  regained  possession  of  my' 
self,  and,  though  I  know  1  must  fulfil  all  my  obligations  to  you 
for  the  time  1  i>romised,  1  long  for  the  moment  of  release, 
for  the  moment  when  I  shall  at  last  have  the  right  to  forget, 
as  much  as  such  things  can  ever  be  forgotten,  these  ten  years 
of  my  life.” 

As  she  spoke,  pronouncing  each  word  clearly  in  the  foreign 
fashion,  her  voice  gained  a  certain  sombre  confidence,  and  a  flood 
of  awful,  hopeless  bitterness  filled  the  heart  of  the  man  sitting 
opposite  to  her.  ”  And  have  you  thought,”  he  asked  in  a  con¬ 
strained  voice,  ‘‘what  you  are  going  to  do?  I  know  you  have 
sometimes  regretted  your  work ;  do  you  intend —  or  perhaps  you 
have  already  applied  to  Air.  Farningham?  ” 

“No,”  she  answered,  and,  unobserved  by  him,  for  he  was 
staring  down  at  the  tablecloth  with  unseeing  eyes,  a  deep  pink 
flush  made  her  look  suddenly  girlish,  ‘‘  that  will  not  be  necessary. 

1  have,  as  you  know,  regretted  my  work,  and  of  late  1  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that,  things  being  as  they  were,  you  acted  with 
cruel  thoughtlessness  in  compelling  me  to  give  it  all  up.  But 
in  my  new  life  there  will  be  much  for  me  to  do.” 

‘‘ 1  do  not  ask  you,”  he  said,  suddenly,  hoarsely;  ‘‘I  could 
not  insult  you  by  asking.  ...” 

‘‘ 1  do  not  think,”  she  spoke  slowly,  answering  the  look,  the 
intonation,  rather  than  the  words,  ‘‘  that  I  am  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  unworthy.” 

But  Dering,  with  sharp  suspicion,  suddenly  became  aware  that 
she  had  changed  colour,  and  that  from  pale  she  had  become  red. 
His  mind  glanced  quickly  over  their  comparatively  small  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances — first  one,  then  another  familiar  figure 
rose,  hideously  vivid,  before  him.  He  felt  helpless,  bewildered, 
fettered.  ‘‘  Do  you  contemplate  leaving  me  for  another  man?  ” 
he  asked  quietly. 

Again  Louise  hesitated  a  moment.  ‘‘  Y"es,”  she  said  at  length, 
“that  is  what  1  am  going  to  do.  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you 
now — though  I  admit  that  later,  before  the  end,  you  would  have 
had  a  right  to  know.  The  man  to  whom  I  am  going,  and  who  is 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  make  me  his  wife,  I  mean  his 
legal  wife,” — she  gave  Dering  a  quick,  strange  look — ‘‘has  great 
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need  of  me,  far  more  so  than  you  ever  had.  My  feeling  for  him 
is  not  in  any  way  akin  to  what  was  once  my  feeling  for  you  ;  that 
does  not  come  twice,  at  any  rate  to  such  a  woman  as  I  feel  myself 
to  be;  but  my  affection,  my — my — regard  will  be,  in  this  case,  I 
believe,  more  enduring;  and,  as  you  know,  I  dearly  love  his 
children,  and  promised  their  mother  to  take  care  of  them.” 

While  she  spoke.  Dering,  looking  fixedly  at  her,  seemed  to  see 
a  shadowy  group  of  shabby  forlorn  human  beings  form  itself  and 
take  up  its  stand  by  her  side — Jack  Hinton,  with  his  weak,  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  shifty,  pleading  eyes,  his  twn  plain,  neglected- 
looking  little  girls,  and  then,  cradled  as  he  had  so  often  seen  it 
in  Louise’s  arms,  the  ugly  and  to  him  repulsive-looking  baby. 

What  chance  had  he,  what  memories  had  their  common  barren 
past,  to  fight  this  intangible  appealing  vision? 

He  raised  his  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment  over  his  eyes,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  shut  out  both  that  which  he  had  evoked ,  and  the 
sight  of  the  woman  whose  repudiation  of  himself  only  seemed 
to  make  more  plainly  visible  the  bonds  which  linked  them  the 
one  to  the  other.  Then  he  turned  away,  with  a  certain  delibera¬ 
tion,  and,  having  closed  the  door,  walked  quickly  through  the  little 
hall,  flinging  himself  bareheaded  into  the  open  air. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  I’hilip  Dering  felt  an  urgent 
need  of  solitude  in  which  to  hold  communion  with  himself.  And 
yet,  when  striding  along  the  dimly-lighted,  solitary  thoroughfares, 
the  stillness  about  him  seemed  oppressive,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  encompassed  by  commonplace,  contented  folk  intolerable. 

And  so,  scarcely  knowing  where  his  feet  were  leading  him,  he 
made  his  way  at  last  into  the  broad,  brilliantly  lighted  Bath 
Load,  now  full  of  glare,  of  sound,  and  of  movement,  for  throngs 
of  workers,  passing  to  and  fro,  were  seeking  the  amusement 
and  excitement  of  the  street  after  their  long,  dull  working  day. 

Very  soon  Dering’s  brain  became  abnormally  active ;  his  busy 
thoughts  took  the  shape  of  completed  half-uttered  sentences,  and 
he  argued  with  himself,  not  so  loudly  that  those  about  him  could 
hear,  but  still  with  moving  lips,  as  to  the  outcome  of  what 
Louise  had  told  him  that  evening. 

He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  his  thoughts  refused  to  marshal 
themselves  in  due  sequence.  Thus,  when  trying  to  concentrate 
his  mind  on  the  question  of  the  immediate  future,  memories  of 
Gerda  Hinton,  of  the  dead  woman  with  whom  he  had  never  felt 
in  sympathy,  perhajis  because  Louise  had  been  so  fond  of  her, 
persistently  intervened,  and  refused  to  be  thrust  away.  His  own 
present  intolerable  anguish  made  him,  against  his  will,  retro¬ 
spectively  understand  Gerda’s  long-drawn-out  agony.  He  re¬ 
membered,  with  new,  sharp-edged  concern  and  pity,  her  quiet 
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endurance  of  those  times  of  ignoble  poverty  brought  about  by 
Hinton’s  fits  of  idleness ;  he  realised  for  the  first  time  what  must 
have  meant,  in  anguish  of  body  and  mind,  the  woman’s  perpetual 
child-bearing,  and  the  deaths  of  two  of  her  children,  followed  by 
her  own  within  a  fortnight  of  her  last  baby’s  birth. 

Then,  with  sudden  irritation,  he  asked  himself  why  he,  Philip 
Dering,  should  waste  his  short  time  for  thought  in  sorrowing  over 
this  poor  dead  woman?  And,  in  swift  answer,  there  came  to  him 
the  knowledge  why  this  sad  drab  ghost  had  thus  thrust  herself 
upon  him  to-night — 

A  feeling  of  furious  anger,  of  revolt  against  the  very  existence 
of  Jack  Hinton,  swept  over  him.  So  base,  so  treacherous,  so 
selfish  a  creature  fulfilled  no  useful  purpose  in  the  universe. 
Men  hung  murderers;  and  was  Hinton,  who  had  done  his  wife 
to  death  with  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  go  free — free  to  murder, 
in  the  same  slow  way,  another  woman,  and  one  who  actually  be¬ 
longed  to  Hering’s  own  self? 

He  now  recognised,  with  bewilderment,  that  had  Louise  become 
his  legal  wife  ten  years  ago,  the  thought  of  what  she  proposed 
to  do  would  never  have  even  crossed  her  mind. 

The  conviction  that  Hinton  was  not  fit  to  live,  soon  formed  itself 
into  a  stable  background  to  all  Hering’s  subsequent  thoughts,  to 
his  short  hesitations,  and  to  his  final  determination. 

After  a  while  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found,  with  some 
surprise,  that  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  for  over  an  hour ; 
he  also  became  aware,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  bare,  hatless  head 
provoked  now  and  again  good-natured  comment  from  those  among 
whom  he  was  walking.  He  turned  into  a  side  street,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  small  notebook,  wrote  the  few  lines  which  later 
played  an  important  part  in  determining,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends,  the  fact  that  he  was,  when  writing  them,  most 
probably  of  unsound  mind. 

What  Hering  wrote  down  in  his  pocket-book  ran  as  follows  : — 

1.  1  buy  a  hat  at  Dunn’s,  if  Dunn  be  still  open  (which  is  probable). 

2.  I  call  on  the  doctor  who  was  so  kind  to  the  Hintons  last  year  and 

settle  his  account.  It  is  doubtful  if  Hinton  ever  paid  him — in  fact  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hinton  did  not  pay  him.  I  there  make  my  will 

and  inform  the  doctor  that  he  will  certainly  be  wanted  shortly  at 

Number  8,  Lady  Rich  Road. 

3.  I  buy  that  revolver  (if  guaranteed  in  perfect  working  order)  which 

I  have  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  pawnbroker’s  window,  and  I  give 
him  five  shillings  for  showing  me  how  to  manage  it.  Mem.  Remember 

to  make  him  load  it,  so  that  there  may  bo  no  mistake. 

4.  1  wire  to  Wingfield.  This  is  important.  It  may  save  Louise  a 
shock. 

5.  I  go  to  Hinton’s  place,  and  if  the  children  are  already  in  bed  I 
lock  the  door,  and  quietly  kill  him  and  then  kill  myself.  If  the  children 
are  still  up,  I  must,  of  course,  wait  awhile,  in  any  case  the  business 
will  be  well  over  before  the  doctor  can  arrive. 
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Dering  shut  the  notebook  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  way  now 
seemed  clear  before  him,  for  he  had  put  down  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  do,  and  in  case  of  doubt  or  forgetfulness  he  need  only 
glance  at  his  notes  to  be  set  again  in  the  right  way. 

He  spent  a  few  moments  considering  whether  it  was  his  duty 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  employers.  Finally  he  decided  that  there 
was  no  need  to  do  so.  They  knew  of  his  legacy ;  they  were 
aware  that  he  was  leaving  them ;  and  everything,  even  now,  was 
in  perfect  order  for  his  successor. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along  the  unlovely  narrow  streets  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Bath  Road,  his  emotional  memory  brought  his 
wife  vividly  before  him.  He  began  wondering  painfully  if  she 
would  ever  understand,  if  she  would  ever  realise  from  what  he  had 
saved  her  by  that  which  he  was  about  to  do.  His  knowledge  of 
her  character  made  him  feel  sure  —and  there  was  infinite  com¬ 
fort  in  the  thought — that  she  would  remain  silent,  that  she 
would  never  yield  to  any  foolish  impulse  to  tell  Wingfield  the 
truth.  It  was  good  to  feel  so  sure  that  his  old  friend  would 
never  know  of  his  failure,  of  his  great  and  desolate  humiliation. 

Dering  spent  the  next  hour  exactly  as  he  had  planned;  in 
fact,  at  no  point  of  the  programme  did  his  good  fortune  desert 
him.  Thus,  even  the  doctor,  a  man  called  Johnstone,  who 
might  so  easily  have  been  out,  was  at  home  ;  and,  though  actually 
giving  a  little  stag  party,  he  good-naturedly  consented  to  leave 
his  guests  for  a  few  moments,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
stranger  waiting  in  the  surgery  had  refused  to  state  his  business. 

“  My  name  is  Dering.  I  think  you  must  have  often  met  my 
wife  when  you  were  attending  the  late  Mrs.  Hinton.  In  fact 
I’ve  come  to-night  to  settle  the  Hintons’  account.  I  fancy  it  is 
still  owing?  ” 

Dcring  s[)oke  with  abrupt  energy,  looking  straight,  and  almost 
with  a  frown,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  other’s  kindly  florid  face.  It 
seemed  strange,  at  that  moment  intolerably  hard,  that  this  man, 
who  looked  so  much  less  alive,  so  much  less  intellectually  keen 
than  himself,  should  bo  destined  to  find  him  within  a  few  hours 
lying  dead,  obliterated  into  nothingness. 

“  Oh,  yes,  the  account  is  still  owing,”  Dr.  Johnstone  s^ioke 
with  a  certain  eagerness.  “  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  are 
acting  for  Mr.  Hinton  in  the  matter?  The  amount  is  exactly  ten 
pounds - ”  He  paused  awkwardly,  and  not  till  the  two  bank¬ 

notes  were  actually  lying  on  his  surgery  table  before  him  did  he 
believe  in  his  good  fortune.  The  Hintons’  account  had  long  since 
passed  into  that  class  of  doctor’s  bill  wdiich  is  only  kept  on  the 
books  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  sale  of  the  practice,  and  this 
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last  quarter  the  young  man  had  not  even  troubled  to  send  it  in 
again. 

Johnstone  remembered  poor  j\Irs.  Hinton’s  friend  very  well ; 
Mrs.  Dering  had  been  splendid,  perfectly  splendid,  as  nurse  and 
comforter  to  the  distracted  household.  2\nd  then  such  a  pretty 
woman,  too,  the  very  type — quiet,  sensible,  self-contained,  and 
yet  feminine — whom  Dr.  Johnstone  admired ;  ho  was  always 
pleased  when  he  met  her  walking  about  the  neighbourhood. 

This,  then,  was  her  husband?  The  doctor  stared  across  at 
Dering  with  some  curiosity.  Well,  he  also,  though,  of  course,  in 
quite  another  way,  was  uncommon  and  attractive-looking.  What 
was  it  he  had  heard  about  these  people  quite  lately,  in  fact  that 
very  day  ?  Why ,  of  course  !  One  of  his  old  lady  patients  in 
Bedford  Park  had  told  him  that  her  opposite  neighbours,  this 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dering,  had  come  into  a  large  fortune — something 
like  fifty  thousand  pounds  ! 

Dr.  Johnstone  looked  at  his  visitor  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
respect.  If  he  could  have  foreseen  this  interview,  he  might  have 
made  his  account  with  Mr.  Hinton  bear  rather  more  relation  to 
the  actual  number  of  visits  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  that 
unfortunate  household.  Still,  ho  reminded  himself  that  even  ten 
pounds  were  very  welcome  just  now,  and  his  heart  warmed  to 
Mr.  Hinton’s  generous  friend. 

Suddenly  Dering  began  speaking  ;  “  I  forget  if  I  told  you  that 
I  am  starting  this  very  night  for  a  long  journey,  and  before  doing 
so  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour - ’  ’ 

His  host  became  all  pleased  attention. 

“  Would  you  kindly  witness  my  will?  I  have  just  come  into 
a  sum  of  money,  and — and,  though  my  will  is  actually  being 
drawn  up  by  a  friend,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  I  have  felt  uneasy - ” 

“I  quite  understand.  You  have  thought  it  wuse  to  make  a 
provisional  will?  Well,  that’s  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do!  We 
medical  men  see  much  trouble  caused  by  foolish  postponement  in 
such  matters.  Some  men  seem  to  think  that  making  a  will  is 
tantamount  to  signing  their  own  death  wmrrant !  ’  ’ 

But  no  answ’ering  smile  brightened  Dering’s  fiercely  set  face  : 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  what  the  doctor  had  said.  “  If  I 
might  ask  you  for  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  I  see  a  pen  and  blotting- 
pad  over  there - ’  ’ 

A  sudden,  instinctive  misgiving  crossed  the  other’s  mind. 
“This  is  rather  informal,  isn’t  it?  Of  course,  I  have  no  call  to 
interfere,  Mr.  Dering ;  but  if  a  large  sum  is  involved  might  it  not 
be  better  to  wait?  ” 

Dering  looked  up.  For  the  first  time  he  smiled.  “  I  don’t 
wish  to  make  any  mystery  about  it.  Dr.  Johnstone.  I  am  leaving 
everything  to  my  wife,  and  after  her  to  sundry  young  people  in 
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whom  we  are  both  interested.  If  I  die  intestate,  I  understand 
that  distant  relatives  of  my  own — people  w’hom  I  don’t  like,  and 
who  have  never  done  anything  for  me — are  bound  to  benefit.” 
Even  as  he  spoke  he  was  busy  writing  the  words,  “  To  Louise 
Ijarsen  (commonly  known  as  Mrs.  Philip  Dcring),  of  9  Lady 
Eich  Eoad,  Bedford  Park,  apd  after  her  death  to  be  divided 
equally  betw'een  the  children  of  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Wing¬ 
field,  solicitor,  of  24  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  and  the 
children  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Hinton,  of  8  Lady  Eich  Eoad, 
Bedford  Park.” 

Short  as  was  Dering’s  will,  the  last  portion  of  it  was  written 
on  the  inner  sheet  of  the  piece  of  notepaper  bearing  the  doctor’s 
address,  and  the  tw'o  witnesses,  Johnstone  himself,  and  a  friend 
whom  he  fetched  out  of  his  smoking-room  for  the  purpose,  could 
not  help  seeing  what  generous  provision  the  testator  had  made 
for  the  younger  generation. 

As  the  doctor  opened  the  front  door  for  his,  as  he  hoped,  new 
friend.  Dering  suddenly  pulled  a  notebook  out  of  his  breast 

pocket — ‘‘  I  have  forgotten  a  most  important  thing - ”  there 

was  real  dismay  in  his  fresh,  still  youthful  voice — “  and  that  is 
to  ask  you  kindly  to  look  round  at  No.  8  Lady  Eich  Eoad  after 
your  friends  have  left  you  to-night.  I  should  think  about  twelve 
o’clock  w'ould  do  very  well.  In  fact,  Hinton  won’t  be  ready  for 
you  before.  And,  Dr.  Johnstone — in  view  of  the  trouble  to 

which  you  may  be  put - ”  Dering  thrust  another  bank-note 

into  the  other  man’s  hand.  “  I  know  you  ought  to  have  charged 

a  lot  more  than  that  ten  pounds - ”  and  then,  before  wwds  of 

thanks  could  be  uttered,  he  had  turned  and  gone  down  the  steps, 
along  the  little  path,  through  the  iron  gate  which  swung  under 
the  red  lamp,  into  the  darkness  beyond. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Down  the  broad  and  now  solitary  Bath  Eoad,  filled  with  the 
strange  brooding  stillness  of  a  spring  dawn ,  clattered  discordantly 
a  hansom  cab. 

There  was  promise  of  a  bright  warm  day,  such  a  day  as  yester¬ 
day  had  been,  but  Wingfield,  leaning  forward,  unconsciously 
willing  the  horse  to  go  faster,  felt  very  cold.  At  last,  not  for 
the  first  time  during  this  interminable  journey,  he  took  from  his 
breast  pocket  the  unsigned  telegram  which  w^as  the  cause  of  his 
being  here,  driving,  oh !  how  slowly,  along  this  fantastically 
empty  thoroughfare,  through  the  chill  morning  air,  instead  of 
lying  sound  asleep  by  Kate’s  side  in  his  comfortable  bed  at  home. 
‘‘  Philip  Dering  is  dead  please  come  at  once  at  once  at  once 
to  eight  Lady  Rich  Road.'’  Wingfield,  steadying  the  slip  of 
paper  as  it  fluttered  in  his  hand,  looked  down  with  frowning, 
puzzled  eyes  at  the  pencilled  words. 
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The  message  had  been  sent  off  just  before  midnight,  and  had 
reached  his  house,  he  supposed,  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  for  the 
persistent  knocking  at  his  front  door  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
before  he  or  his  wife  realised  that  the  loud  hammering  sound 
concerned  themselves.  Even  then  it  had  been  Kate  who  had  at  last 
roused  herself  and  gone  downstairs ;  Kate  who  had  rushed  up 
breathless,  whispering  as  she  thrust  the  orange  envelope  into 
his  hand  :  “Oh,  James,  what  can  it  be?  Thank  God,  all  the 
children  are  safe  at  home  !  ” 

No  time  had  been  lost.  While  he  was  dressing,  his  wife  had 
made  him  a  cup  of  tea,  kind  and  solicitous  of  his  comfort,  but 
driving  him  nearly  distracted  by  her  eager,  excited  talk  and  aimless 
conjectures.  It  had  seemed  long  before  he  found  a  derelict  cab 
willing  to  drive  him  from  Regent’s  Terrace  to  Bedford  Park,  but 
now — well,  thank  God,  he  was  at  last  nearing  the  place  w^here 
he  would  learn  what  had  befallen  the  man  who  had  been,  next 
to  his  own  elder  boy,  the  creature  he  had  loved  best  in  his  calm, 
phlegmatic  life. 

Wingfield  went  on  staring  down  at  the  mysterious  and  yet 
explicit  message,  of  which  the  wording  seemed  to  him  so  odd — 
in  some  ways  recalling  Dering’s  familiar  trick  of  reiteration. 
Then  suddenly  he  thought  of  Hinton,  the  artist  for  whom  both 
he  and  his  friend  had  had  reason  to  feel  so  deep  if  wordless  a 
contempt,  and  yet  whom  they  had  both  tried,  over  and  over 
again,  to  help  and  set  on  his  feet. 

With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  lawyer  folded  up  the 
telegram  and  put  it  back  into  his  breast  pocket — this  mysterious, 
unsigned  request  for  his  immediate  presence  had  obviously  been 
despatched  by  Hinton,  who  might  just  as  w’ell  have  waited  for 
the  morning.  How  stupid  of  him  not  to  have  realised  this  at 
once,  the  more  so  that  No.  8  Lady  Rich  Road  was  Hinton’s 
address,  not  that  of  Dering.  Quickly  he  raised  his  hand  to  the 
trap-door  above  his  head  ;  “  Pull  up  at  Number  eight,  not  as  1  told 
you,  at  Number  nine.  Lady  Rich  Road,’’  he  shouted. 

The  radiance  of  an  early  spring  morning,  so  kind  to  everything 
in  nature,  is  pitiless  to  that  which  owes  its  being  to  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  human  hands.  Dr.  Johnstone,  standing  opposite 
a  police  inspector  in  what  had  been  poor  Mrs.  Hinton’s  cherished, 
if  untidy  and  shabby,  little  sitting-room,  felt  his  wretchedness 
and  shame — for  he  felt  very  deeply  ashamed — perceptibly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  dust-laden  sunbeams  dancing  slantwise  about  him. 

The  inspector  was  really  sorry  for  him,  though  a  little  con¬ 
temptuous  perhaps  of  a  medical  man  capable  of  showing  such 
emotion  and  horror  in  the  face  of  death.  “Why,  doctor,  you 
mustn’t  take  on  so !  How  could  you  possibly  have  told  what 
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was  in  the  man’s  mind?  You  w^eren’t  upset  like  this  last  year 
over  that  business  in  Angle  Alley,  and  that  was  a  sight  worse 
than  this,  eh?  ” 

But  Johnstone  had  turned  away,  and  was  staring  out  of  the  bow 
window.  “  It  isn’t  that  poor  wretch  Hinton  that’s  upset  me,” 
he  muttered,  “I  don’t  mind  death.  It’s — it’s — Dering — Dering 
and  Mrs.  Dering.”  Reluctant  tears  filled  his  tired,  rcd-rimmod 
eyes. 

”  I’m  sorry,  too.  Very  sorry  for  the  lady,  that  is;  as  for  the 
other — well,  I’m  pretty  sure  he’ll  cheat  Broadmoor,  and  that 
w'ithout  much  delay,  eh,  doctor?  Hullo!  who’s  this  coming 
now?  ”  The  tone  suddenly  changed,  became  at  once  official  and 
alert  in  quality,  as  the  sound  of  wheels  stopped  ojipositc  the  little 
gate.  When  the  front  door  bell  pealed  through  the  hoiiS('  ho 
added,  ”  Y’ou  go  to  the  door,  doctor ;  whoever  it  is  had  better  not 
see  me  at  first.”  And  Johnstone  found  himself  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  the  room  and  into  the  little  hall. 

There  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looking  furtively  round  at 
the  half-open  door  which  led  into  the  hack  room  fitted  up  as  a 
studio,  where  still  lay,  in  dreadful  juxtaposition,  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  Hinton  and  his  murderer,  alone,  save  for  the  indifferent 
w’atchful  presence  of  a  trained  nurse. 

From  the  kitchen  beyond  came  the  sound  of  eager,  lowered 
voices,  those  of  the  two  young  servants  who  had  of  late  coped 
wdth  the  difficulties  of  the  Hinton  household,  and  whose  scanty 
wages  had  been  paid,  so  Johnstone  had  learned  in  the  last  hour, 
by  Mrs.  Dering  herself. 

Another  impatient  peal  of  sound  echoed  through  the  house,  and 
the  doctor,  walking  slowly  forward,  opened  the  front  door. 

‘‘Can  I  see  Mr.  Hinton?  Or  is  he  next  door?  T  havt'  driven 
down  from  town  in  response  to  this  telegram.  I  was  Mr.  Philip 
Dcring’s  oldest  friend  and  solicitor - ” 

‘‘  Then — then  it  was  you  who  were  making  his  will?  ” 

The  question  struck  Wingfield  as  unseemly.  How'  had  this 
young  man,  whom  he  took  to  be  one  of  Hinton’s  dissipated 
friends,  learnt  even  this  one  fact  concerning  poor  Dering’s  affairs? 
‘‘  Yes,”  he  said  shortly,  as  he  walked  through  into  the  hall,  ‘‘  that 
was  the  case.  But,  of  course — well,  perhaps,  you  will  kindly 
inform  me  where  I  can  see  Mr.  Hinton?”  he  repeated  im¬ 
patiently.  ‘‘  I  suppose  he  is  with  Mrs.  Dering,  at  No.  9?  ”  and 
the  other  noticed  that  he  left  the  door  open  behind  him,  evidently 
intending  to  leave  Hinton’s  house  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a 
reply  to  his  question. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked  at  one  another  in  exasperated 
silence.  Then,  very  suddenly,  Johnstone  did  that  of  which  he 
wms  afterwards  sorry  and  self-reproachful.  But  his  nerve  was 
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completely  gone ;  for  hours  he  had  been  engaged  in  what  had 
[)ioved  both  a  terrible  and  a  futile  task,  that  of  attempting  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  physical  agony  of  a  man  for  whose  state  he  partly  held 
himself  to  be  responsible.  He  wished  to  avoid,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  the  repetition  to  this  stranger  of  what  had  happened  the 
night  before,  and  so,  “  Please  come  this  w’ay,”  he  muttered 
hoarsely.  “  I  ought  perhaps  to  warn  you — to  prepare  you  for 
something  of  a  shock.”  And,  turning  round,  beckoning  to  the 
other  to  follow  him,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  studio,  stepping 
aside  to  allow  Wingfield  to  pass  in  before  him.  But  once  through 
the  doorway  the  lawyer  suddenly  recoiled  and  stopped  short,  so 
dreadful  and  so  unexpected  was  the  sight  which  then  met  his  eyes. 

What  Wingfield  saw’  remained  with  him  for  weeks,  and  even 
for  months,  an  ever-present,  torturing  vision,  full  of  mingled 
horror  and  mystery,  a  mystery  to  wdiich  he  was  destined  never 
to  find  the  solution. 

Focussed  against  a  blurred  background  made  up  of  distempered 
light  green  walls,  a  curtainless  open  window,  and  various  plain 
deal  studio  properties  pushed  back  against  the  w’all ,  lay ,  stretched 
out  on  some  kind  of  low  couch  brought  foi*\\  ard  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  a  rigid,  motionless  figure.  The  lower  half  of  the 
figure,  including  the  feet,  which  rested  on  a  chair  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  couch,  was  entirely  covered  by  a  blanket;  but  the 
chest  and  head,  slightly  raised  by  pillows,  seemed  swathed  and 
bound  up  in  broad  strips  of  white  linen,  which  concealed  chin  and 
forehead,  hair  and  ears,  while  the  head  was  oddly  supported  by  a 
broad  band  or  sling  fastened  with  safety-juns — Wingfield’s  eyes 
took  note  of  every  detail — to  the  side  of  the  couch.  Under  the 
blanket,  which  was  stretched  tightly  across  the  man’s  breast, 
could  be  seen  the  feeble  twitching  of  fingers,  but,  even  so,  the 
only  sense  of  life  and  feeling  seemed  to  the  onlooker  centred  in 
the  eyes,  whose  glance  Wingfield  found  himself  fearing  yet 
longing  to  meet. 

To  the  right  of  the  couch  a  large  Japanese  screen  had  been  so 
placed  as  to  hide  some  object  spread  out  on  the  floor.  To  the  left, 
watching  every  movement  of  the  still,  recumbent  figure,  stood  a 
powerful-looking  woman  in  nursing  dress.  Wingfield’s  gaze, 
after  wandering  round  the  large,  bare  room,  returned  and  again 
clung  to  the  sinister,  immobile  form  which  he  longed  to  be  told 
was  that  of  Hinton,  and  as  he  gazed  he  forced  himself  to  feel  a 
fierce  gladness  and  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  Bering  was  dead, 
—that  in  his  pocket  lay  the  telegram  which  proved  it. 

At  last,  to  gain  courage  and  to  stifle  a  horrible  doubt,  ho 
compelled  himself  to  meet  those  at  once  indifferent  and  ajipealing 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  stare  fixedly  beyond  the  group  of  men  by 
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the  door ;  and  suddenly  the  lawyer  became  aware  that  just 
behind  him  hurried  whispered  words  w’ere  being  uttered. 

“  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Dering’s  solicitor ;  perhaps  he  will  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  w'hole  affair,”  and  he  felt  himself 
being  plucked  by  the  sleeve  and  gently  pulled  back  into  the  hall. 

“It  is — isn’t  it? — poor  Hinton?”  and  he  looked  imploringly 
from  one  man  to  the  other. 

“  Hinton?  ”  said  the  doctor  sharply.  “  He’s  there,  sure  enough 
— but  you  didn’t  see  him,  for  we  put  him  under  a  sheet,  behind 
that  screen.  Your  friend  shot  him  dead  first,  and  then  cut  his 
own  throat,  but  he  didn’t  set  about  that  in  quite  the  right  way, 
so  he’s  alive  still,  as  you  can  see.” 

Wingfield  drew  a  long  breath  of  something  like  relief.  The 
torturing  susjxmse  of  the  last  few  moments  was  at  an  end. 
“And  w'here  is  Mrs.  Dering?  ”  he  spoke  in  a  quiet,  mechanical 
voice ;  and  Johnstone  felt  angered  by  his  callousness. 

“We’ve  just  sent  her  back  into  the  m-xt  house,”  he  answered 
curtly,  “and  made  her  take  the  Hinton  children  with  her.  For— 
well,  it  often  is  so  in  such  cases,  you  know — the  presence  of  his 
wife  seems  positively  to  distress  Mr.  Dering;  besides,  the  nurse 
and  I  can  do,  and  have  done,  all  that  is  ])ossib]e.” 

“  And  have  you  no  clue  to  what  has  happened?  Has  Dering 
been  able  to  give  no  explanation  of  this — this — horrible 
business?  ” 

Johnstone  shook  his  head.  “  Of  course  he  can’t  speak.  He 
will  never  speak  again.  He  wrote  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  but 
they  amounted  to  nothing  save  regret  that  he  had  bungled  the 
last  half  of  the  affair.  ’  ’ 

“  And  what  do  you  yourself  think?  ”  Wingfield  spoke  calmly 
and  authoritatively.  He  had  suddenly  become  aware,  during  the 
last  few  moments,  that  ho  was  speaking  to  a  medical  man. 

“  I  haven’t  had  time  to  think  much  about  it ;  ”  the  tone  was 
rough  and  sore.  “Mr.  Dering  seems  to  have  come  into  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  such  things  have  been  known  to  upset  men’s 
brains  before  now.” 

“  Still,  he  might  write  something  of  consequence  now  that  this 
gentleman  has  come,”  interjioscd  the  inspector. 

But  when  Wingfield,  standing  by  that  which  he  now  knew  was 
indeed  his  friend,  watclied  the  painful,  laboured  moving  of  the 
pencil  across  the  slate  w'hich  had  been  hurriedly  fetched  some 
two  hours  before  from  the  young  Hintons’  nursery,  all  he  saw, 
traced  again  and  again,  were  the  words  :  “  Look  after  Louise. 
Look  after  Louise  .  .  and  then  at  last  :  “I  mean  to  die.  I 
mean  to  die.  I  mean  to  die.” 


Marie  Belloc  Lowndes, 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BRENDON  STOPS  AT  RUDDYFORD. 

Even  Joe  Tapson  expressed  regret  when  Daniel  Brendon  decided  to 
leave  Ruddyford,  and  let  his  decision  become  known.  All  begged 
tiim  to  reconsider  the  step;  all  bluntly  asked  where  he  expected 
to  find  more  satisfactory  employment,  a  happier  home,  and  equal 
iiiouey.  Prout  had  been  among  those  who  urged  him  most 
strenuously  to  reconsider  his  determination.  Then  shone  the  lunar 
rainbow,  and  from  that  hour  the  head  man  was  silent. 

Three  days  later  Daniel,  after  long  brooding,  set  off  to  do  two 
things.  He  meant  to  visit  Jarratt  Weekes  and  express  contrition 
for  his  recent  violence ;  and  he  intended  to  call  ujx)n  his  master, 
that  he  might  give  notice  of  his  approaching  departure  from  Ruddy¬ 
ford. 

Joe  met  him  on  the  way,  saw  that  Daniel  wore  Sunday  clothes, 
guessed  his  mission,  and  made  a  final  appeal. 

“  Don’t  you  be  a  fool,  Dan.  A  man’s  only  worth  what  he’ll 
fetch,  as  you  ought  to  know.  I  withstood  you  so  long  as  I  could  do 
it,  and,  to  this  day,  I  don’t  reckon  you  be  worth  a  penny  more  in 
open  market  than  what  I  be  myself;  because,  though  I’ve  but  one 
eye,  it  sees  further  than  the  two  of  many  men  I  could  name;  and 
though  you’ve  got  larger  muscles  upon  you  than  me,  yet  I  won’t 
grant  your  brains  be  ahead  of  mine  by  an  inch.  However,  he 
thought  different,  and  he’s  the  purse,  so  ’tis  for  us  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  keep  our  opinions  in  check.  I’ve  long  lamed  to  do 
that.” 

■‘You  mistake  me,  Joe,”  answered  the  other.  “  My  money’s  all 
right,  and  the  place  is  all  right,  and  I  shall  be  mighty  sorry  to  go 
from  you  all — you  as  much  as  any  man,  for  in  your  way  you’ve 
taught  me  a  great  deal  worth  knowing.  But  life  have  got  an  inside 
and  an  outside  to  it;  an’  ’tis  the  inside  of  mine  I  han’t  too  pleased 
with.  More  than  good  wages  and  good  friends  go  to  peace  of  mind.” 

‘‘Well,  I  hope  he’ll  make  you  change  your  ideas,  for  I’m  sure 
he’ll  try.” 

‘‘  The  more  he  tries,  the  steadfaster  shall  I  stand.” 

”  More  fool  you  then.  However,  go  your  way.  I  know  a  chap 

(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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who’d  be  very  wishful  to  fill  your  shoes,  an’  a  very  willing  boy, 
though  ’twill  be  like  David  coming  to  do  Goliath’s  work.” 

Brendon  called  at  Adam  Churchward’s  and  learned  from  Jarratt’s 
wife  that  he  was  at  Lydford  Castle. 

“  ’Tis  his  last  season  there,”  she  said;  ”  for  he’ve  grown  too  big 
a  man  for  that  small  work  now',  and  his  time’s  better  worth.  I 
wanted  to  make  him  give  it  up  long  ago,  but  he  don’t  like  dropping 
sure  money,  even  though  ’tis  small  money.  However,  they’ve 
appointed  young  Teddy  Westover  to  succeed  him — old  Westover’s 
grandson.  ” 

“  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  answered  Daniel.  “I’ll  seek 
him  there.” 

Presently,  as  a  party  left  the  ruin,  Brendon  met  Weekes,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him. 

Jarratt  hid  his  heart  and  consented  to  listen.  He  nodded  gravely 
while  Brendon  apologised,  explained  that  he  had  acted  from  worthy 
motives,  and  added  that  he  had  told  nobody — not  even  his  wife — of 
the  outrage  put  upon  him  by  Daniel. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  God,”  said  Brendon.  “  I  w'as  wrong  every  way 
to  smite  you.  Whether  you  was  right  to  speak  what  you  did,  I 
won’t  say.  I  don’t  know.  I  only  know  that  I’d  no  right  to  answer 
so.  And  I  ask  you  to  forgive  an  erring  man.  I  w'as  shaken  from 
my  hold  on  the  Lord — surprised  away  from  it  by  the  shock  of  what 
you  said.  You  were  wrong  in  your  opinion — that  I  do  steadfastly 

know;  but  none  the  less -  But  I  han’t  here  to  make  any  excuses. 

I’m  sorry  to  the  heart,  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.” 

“I  will  do  so,  Daniel  Brendon.” 

“  Thank  you.  There’s  another  thing.  I’ve  got  a  five-pound  note 
here.  I  heard  as  you  kept  your  bed  for  two  days.  That  means  I 
did  more  than  hurt  you.  I  robbed  you  of  money.  Please  to  take 
this.  'Tis  a  sign  that  you  forgive  me  properly  if  you  take  it.” 

He  held  out  the  note  and  Weekes  extended  his  hand  ipiickly,  then 
drew  it  back. 

“  I  was  off  work  three  days,  to  be  exact.  But  five  pounds  for 
three  days  would  be  ten  for  a  week.  That’s  five  hundred  and  twenty 
for  the  year.” 

“'Ban’t  it  enough?  ” 

Weekes  laughed. 

“  That’s  a  home  question;  however,  since  you  want  to  do  the 
honest  thing,  I  won’t  stand  in  your  way.” 

He  took  out  a  heavy  leather  purse  and  put  the  note  into  it. 

“  Now  we’ll  cry  quits.  Don’t  let  this  go  no  further.” 

Weekes  shook  hands  and  left  Daniel  abruptly;  but  the  big  man 
felt  satisfied.  He  held  that,  save  for  his  own  lasting  regret,  the 
matter  was  now  concluded.  He  continued  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
when  he  reflected  upon  it;  but  he  ceased  to  feel  any  pity  for  Jarratt 
Weekes,  and  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  the  other’s  motives 
bad  been  pure. 
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Now  Daniel  called  upon  his  master  and  found  him  at  home. 

“  I  came  because  of  the  rain,  he  said.  “  I  knew  ’twould  hold  you 
to  the  house.  ” 

Hilary  w^as  writing,  and  held  his  hand  for  silence.  Then  he 
finished  a  page  and  blotted  it.  Various  papers  littered  his  desk, 
and,  among  others,  lay  a  large  one,  rolled  up  and  tied  round  the 
middle  with  pink  tape. 

“  Good  morning,  Dan.  This  is  a  funny  coincidence.  I  sent  for 
you  an  hour  ago.  You  missed  my  messenger.” 

“  I  met  no  messenger.” 

Woodrow  rose  and  took  his  pipe  from  the  mantelshelf. 

‘‘  Let’s  have  your  business  first,  then  you  shall  know  mine.  Sit 
down.  We  don’t  see  one  another  often  enough.  I  wdsh  you’d  come 
more  frequently.” 

Brendon  took  a  chair  and  put  his  soft  black  hat  under  it. 

“  ’Tis  harder  to  speak  afore  those  kind  words,  master.  And  yet 
— I’ve  got  to  do  it.  1  want  to  go — I  must  go.  This  is  to  give 
notice,  please.  I’ll  suit  your  convenience,  of  course.  Perhaps  after 
Christmas.  I’m  mighty  sorry  for  many  reasons.  Still,  ’twill  be 
the  best  thing.” 

An  expression  of  real  pain  crossed  the  face  of  Hilary  Woodrow. 

“  How  can  you  say  this,  Daniel?  Don’t  you  care  more  than  that 
for  me?  I  thought — why,  good  God — I  hold  you  dearer  than  almost 
anybody  in  the  world!  You're  far,  far  more  to  me  than  a  servant. 
You— a  friend — to  say  this!  You,  my  right  hand,  to  ask  to  be  cut 
off!  ” 

‘‘  I  know  you  set  store  by  me.  I  know  how  good  you’ve  been 
— yet — we  can’t  say  all  we  know.  You  mustn’t  think  ’tis  a  small 
thing;  you  mustn’t  think  I’m  not  grateful,  master.  I  owe  you  far 
more  than  ’tis  in  my  power  to  pay.  I  pray  for  you.  ’Tis  all  I  can 
do — all  the  poor  can  do  for  the  rich — to  pray  for  ’em.  IMy  work’s 
nought.  That’s  the  every-day  business  between  man  and  man. 
For  that  you  pay,  and  pay  well.  But  prayer’s  beyond.  I  tell  you 
this  because,  afore  I  go,  I  want  you  to  know  I’m  more  than  just  a 
strong  man  working  for  wages.” 

”  You  shall  not  go!  This  is  a  matter  far  beyond  the  farm,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  farm.  You  are  a  great  deal  to  me.  Y^ou  are  an 
example  to  me  and  to  all  of  us.  While  you  have  prayed  for  me,  I — 
I  haven’t  prayed,  since  1  know  of  nothing  to  pray  to  that  has  ears 
to  hear — but  I’ve  done  what  I  could — according  to  my  lights.” 

‘‘I  know  that.  You’ve  been  good  and  generous  to  me.  There’s 
nothing — nothing  I  can  say  against  you.” 

‘‘  I  can’t  part  with  you,  Dan.  I  won’t  believe  the  reason  is  beyond 
explanation.  Be  honest  with  me — absolutely.  Tell  me  why  this 
idea  has  come  to  you.  You’re  at  a  point  far  more  vital  in  your 
career  than  you  think  for.  Don’t  leave  any  shadow  or  uncertainty. 
B'.'  dead  sli'iiigiit  al)Out  it,  Dan.” 

Brendon  did  not  answer,  but  he  struggled  fiercely  with  himself. 
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He  was  a  great-hearted  man,  and  now,  within  sound  of  his  master’s 
voice,  in  sight  of  his  earnest  eyes,  his  reasons  dwindled  somewhat. 

Suddenly  he  blurted  out  the  truth. 

“  Jarratt  Weekes  told  me  a  while  ago  that  you  saw  too  much  of 
Sarah  Jane.  I  believe  that  he  said  it  without  malice.  He  thought 
so — like  as  not  others  do.  ’  ’ 

A  great  expiration  left  the  lungs  of  Woodrow. 

“Too  much  of  her!  No,  Han — not  too  much  of  her — not 
enough ;  but  too  much  of  this  dirty  little  village  and  the  mean-minded 
vermin  that  live  in  it !  Nobody  could  see  too  much  of  Sarah  Jane 
— any  more  than  they  could  see  too  much  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  or 
hear  too  much  of  the  song  of  the  birds.  I  don’t  see  enough  of  her 
— or  of  you.  How  glad  I  am  you  had  the  pluck  to  speak.’’ 

“  One  thing  I  must  ask  of  you — to  take  no  step  against  Weekes. 
I’ve  punished  him.  I  nearly  broke  his  neck  when  he  said  it.  I 
knew  ’twas  a  lie;  but,  of  course,  I  can’t  live  where  ’tis  possible  to 
tell  such  lies.” 

“  You’ll  never  get  beyond  the  reach  of  falsehood  in  this  world, 
Dan.  Lying  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  all  human  life — part  of  the 
regular  pattern.  We  should  be  like  the  beasts  that  perish  if  we  did 
not  lie.  Civilised  existence  rests  on  a  bedrock  of  lying.  ’Tis  the 
cement  that  keeps  every  state  together;  the  first  necessity  of  con¬ 
scious  existence.  Only  Nature  can  work  without  falsehood.  The 
lie  is  as  old  as  human  language.  If  men  said  what  they  thought, 
the  world’s  work  would  stand  still.  Try  it — yet  I  wouldn’t  ask  you 
to  do  that.  Why  should  I  wish  my  best  friend  to  have  nought  but 
enemies?  ” 

“  I  won’t  live  where  ’tis  possible  to  tell  this  lie,”  repeated 
Brendon. 

“  If  you  believed  the  lie — then  I  should  be  the  first  to  ask  you 
to  be  gone.  Happily  you  don’t.  I’ve  not  got  much  heart,  Brendon; 
but  the  little  I  have  would  break  if  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for 
me.  If  there  is  a  thing  that  I’ve  hoped  and  planned  and  rejoiced 
to  plan  in  this  fading  life  of  mine,  it  is  your  future.” 

“  My  future!  That’s  God’s  work  to  plan — not  yours.” 

“  I  know  it  is.  But  in  one  of  these  conversations  I  held  with 
your  wife,  which  have  shocked  this  low-minded  rascal,  she  said  a 
fine  thing  to  me,  Dan.  She  said,  ‘  All  good  things  come  from  my 
man’s  God.  Y'ou  can’t  have  no  good  without  His  hand  be  in  it. 
And  men  and  women  are  His  messengers  to  carry  the  goodness  of 
God  up  and  down  in  the  world  and  show  it.’  ” 

“  That’s  true  enough.  Nothing  new,  surely?  ” 

“  It  was  new  to  me.  If  there’s  a  God,  Daniel,  He  is  a  good  God. 
I’ll  grant  you  so  much.  And  if  good  comes  to  any  man,  ’tis  his  God 
that  sends  it.  I  suppose  you  believe  that?  ” 

“Where  else  can  good  come  from?  Man’s  heart  don’t  imagine 
tt.  Man’s  heart  don’t  breed  it.” 

“  Then  you’re  answered,  for  into  my  heart  has  long  since  come 
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the  wish  to  do  you  good.  I  desire  it,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  can 
perform  it.  1  wish  you  to  have  power,  because  you  understand  how 
to  use  power  wisely ;  and  content,  because  you  are  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  who  understood  that  content  is  higher  than  happiness.” 
‘‘You’ve  done  all  you  could,  and  I  have  thanked  you.” 

‘‘  And  thanked  your  God,  I  warrant?  ” 

“Yes — Him  first.” 

“  It’s  good  to  thank  Him,  I  suppose?” 

“  It’s  right — it’s  natural — ’tis  all  we  can  give  Him — our  thanks 
and  worship.” 

“Then  take  my  hand,  Daniel,  and  say  I’ve  cleared  this  cloud. 
Don't  make  my  sad  life  sadder  by  going  out  of  it.  Don’t  say  I 
may  not  sometimes  see  and  speak  with  Mrs.  Brendon.  If  you  had 
a  beautiful  and  rare  flower  in  your  garden,  you  would  not  deny  other 
people  the  sight  of  it.  ’Tis  a  parallel  case  every  way.  She  is  a 
remarkable  woman,  full  of  high  qualities.  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
close  friend  henceforth,  Brendon.  It  would  seem  a  strange  thing 
for  a  master  to  ask  of  his  man.  Yet  I  do  it.  Prout  is  my  friend 
and  1  want  you  too,  because  you  are  much  more  to  me  than  good 
old  John,  or  any  other  man  on  earth.” 

He  stopped  and  coughed,  then  rose,  took  a  wisp  of  paper  from  a 
china  jar,  and  re-lighted  his  pipe. 

Brendon  did  not  speak.'  Woodrow’s  words  troubled  him  at  one 
moment,  gratified  him  at  the  next;  now  the  farmer  said  a  thing 
that  made  him  start,  and,  before  he  had  grasped  it,  the  quick, 
nervous  voice  passed  on  and  uttered  some  word  that  could  not 
fail  to  soften  his  heart. 

‘‘  Say  you’ll  stop,  Dan,”  continued  Hilary  Woodrow.  “  Say 
you'll  stop,  before  I  come  to  my  affair.  ’Twill  spoil  all  if  you  cleave 
to  this  determination.  ’Twill  make  the  thing  I  have  plotted  all 
dust  and  ashes.  Yet  I  won’t  influence  you  with  it.  I  won’t  influ¬ 
ence  you  save  to  say  this:  I’m  not  going  to  be  in  the  land  of  the 
living  more  than  a  few  years  at  best;  but  you’ll  cloud  those  years 
for  me,  Daniel,  if  you  go;  and  as  sure  as  your  God’s  watching  you 
to-day,  you'll  be  son'y  afterwards,  if  you  stick  to  this  determination.” 

He  turned  to  the  window,  and  smoked  and  looked  out  into  the 
little  street. 

For  a  minute  or  two  neither  spoke.  Then  Brendon  bent  for  his 
hat,  picked  it  up,  and  rose. 

‘‘  Since  you  put  it  that  way,  and  say  so  solemnly  that  ’tis  in  my 
power  to  better  your  life  by  stopping,  then  I’ll  stop,  master.  Don’t 
think  I  wanted  to  go,  but  for  what  I  told  you.  ’Twas  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  would  have  took  me.  But  since  ’tis  false. 
I’ll  spuni  it.  jMy  God’s  Self’s  a  jealous  God,  but — there  ’tis — I’ll 

fight  to  be  large-minded — I’ll  stop - ” 

Woodrow  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  were  damp  when  he  turned 
from  the  window  and  came  back  to  the  table.  A  strange  conflict  of 
emotions  filled  his  spirit,  choked  his  throat,  seethed  upward  to  his 
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brain,  and  sunk  downward  to  his  heart.  His  admiration  and  even 
affection  for  Daniel  were  genuine  enough  at  that  moment;  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  thing  that  he  was  about  to  do.  But  not  for  an 
instant  did  he  mourn  the  thing  that  he  had  done. 

He  could  not  speak  immediately. 

He  took  the  other’s  hand  and  shook  it  very  warmly.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  packet  on  the  table,  dragged  the  tape  off,  and  gave  it 
to  Brendon. 

“  Read,”  he  said. 

The  giant,  amazed  at  such  emotion,  stared  dumbly  out  of  his 
dark,  dog-like  eyes,  opened  the  packet  and  knit  his  hows  to  peruse 
the  calligraphy. 

Woodrow  walked  about  the  room  while  Daniel  read  his  will.  It 

was  short,  and  took  but  three  minutes.  Then  Brendon  put  the 

paper  on  the  table  again. 

‘‘Tell  me  one  thing,”  he  said.  ‘‘Be  you  sure  that  to  do  this 
is  not  to  wrong  some  other — somebody  of  your  own  kin  who  have 
a  right  to  it  all?  Can  you  swear  that?  ” 

‘‘  None  has  a  right.  I’m  alone  in  the  world.  My  kin  are  remote 
and  nothing  to  me.  They  are  well-to-do,  and  have  no  anxiety. 

You  must  keep  John  Proiil  easy  and  comfortable  until  he  dies,  and 

also  his  sister — that’s  the  only  condition.” 

‘‘  I  can’t  bring  it  home  to  my  mind.  ’Tis  too  much  to  happen 
to  a  man.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

‘‘  Say  you’re  my  friend — that’s  all  1  want  you  to  say.” 

‘‘  ‘  Your  friend  ’ !  This  is  not  friendship.  This  is  a  thing  greater 
than  friendship.  I  know  how  to  thank  my  God;  I  don’t  know  what 
to  say  to  you,  master.” 

‘‘Not  master.  Thank  me  by  calling  me  ‘master’  no  more. 
Thank  me  by  seeing  me  oftener — both  of  you.  Talk  to  me.  Tell 
me  all  you  believe,  and  why  you  believe  it.  Help  me,  if  you  can. 
Perhaps  your  God  will  look  to  it  that  you  pay  me  so  well  that  my 
gift  shall  be  dross  to  your  gold.  Stranger  things  have  happened. 
I’d  dearly  like  to  believe  in  a  world  beyond  this,  Daniel,  before  1 
go  to  find  out  for  myself.  Now  be  off  for  a  while.  Good-bye- 
friend  Daniel.  ” 

‘‘  Good-bye.  I  bo  dumb  still — in  a  maze.  I’m  surely  dreaming 
this.” 

‘‘  Tell  nohody — not  a  soul  except  your  wife.  But  ask  her  not  to 
mention  it.” 

Brendon  went  away  entranced,  and  was  nearly  run  over  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  by  a  waggon  laden  with  straw.  The  carter 
laughed  at  him. 

‘‘  Ban’t  often  us  catches  you  mooning  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  road!  ”  he  said. 

Daniel  climbed  White  Hill  presently  and  looked  down  at  Ruddy- 
ford.  Then  his  eyes  atoned  for  his  lack  of  imagination,  and  helped 
him  to  understand  and  believe  the  prodigious  thing  that  had 
happened. 
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This  place  would  be  his  own.  He  would  be  master  presently, 
and  his  child  would  follow  him.  It  rushed  upon  him  in  a  wave — 
drowned  him  almost,  so  that  he  panted  for  air.  His  mind  turned 
to  Woodrow,  and,  with  heart  and  soul,  he  hoped  that  the  farmer 
might  enjoy  length  of  days.  He  determined  with  himself  that  ever¬ 
more  he  would  add  to  his  prayer  for  Woodrow  that  it  might  please 
God  to  let  him  see  Truth  before  he  died.  He  thought  of  himself 
being  allowed  to  make  Woodrow  a  Christian. 

For  a  while  he  gazed,  then  considered  Sarah  Jane’s  joy.  Suddenly 
his  mind  turned  back  to  Hilary,  and  next  he  turned  his  body 
back  also.  He  began  to  understand  at  last;  he  yearned  to  go 
before  the  giver  again  and  say  a  little  of  what  he  felt.  As  for  God, 
Dan  believed  that  he  was  in  His  presence  all  the  time.  An  under¬ 
current  of  thanksgiving  rose  from  his  soul,  like  smoke  of  incense. 

Words  from  his  favourite,  Isaiah  ran  through  his  head  as  he  swept 
with  great  strides  back  to  Lydford; — 

“  ‘  That  He  may  do  His  work.  His  strange  work;  and  bring  to 
pass  His  act.  His  strange  act,’  ”  the  man  kept  repeating. 

But  the  strange  act  went  far  deeper  than  Daniel  conceived.  Of 
the  strange  act,  strange  thoughts  were  bred  in  one  man’s  spirit ; 
and  when  he  was  alone,  Woodrow'  pondered  long  of  the  amazing 
complexity  of  his  own  motives  during  the  past  few  days,  and  of 
the  impress  stamped  upon  present  thought  and  future  resolution  by 
this  actual  conversation  with  the  husband  of  Sarah  Jane.  He  was 
moved  to  find  how  little  he  had  pretended,  how  much  he  had  felt; 
how  largely  grain  of  truth  mingled  with  the  seed  of  falsehood  sown 
by  him  upon  Brendon’s  heart  in  that  hour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AFTER  CHAPEL. 

The  chapel  of  the  Luke  Gospellers  was  full,  and  their  pastor  won 
his  usual  attention.  With  very  considerable  ability,  through  a 
ministry  of  some  ten  years,  he  had  lifted  his  congregation  along  with 
himself  to  wider  thinking.  A  tolerance  rare  amid  the  sects  of 
Christianity  belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  imparted  something  of  it 
to  those  who  suffered  him  to  lead  them. 

“How  great  is  man,  and  how  small,’’  said  the  preacher,  as  he 
drew  to  the  close  of  his  address.  “How  much  he  has  grasped  at; 
how  little  he  can  hold'.  He  measures  the  journeys  of  the  stars 
and  the  paths  of  comets,  marked  for  them  through  utmost  space  by 
the  God  that  made  them;  but  he  cannot  measure  the  limit  of  the 
growing  grass-blade  or  the  breadth  of  the  petal  of  a  budding  flower. 
He  predicts  when  the  earth’s  shadow  will  fall  upon  the  moon;  but 
he  cannot  foretell  when  the  next  rain-drop  will  fall  upon  the  earth. 
His  intellect  has  reached  out  into  the  universe  and  read  rightly 
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among  the  laws  of  it;  but  the  way  of  the  wind  and  the  birth  of  the 

cloud,  the  advent  of  the  frost  and  the  appointed  day  of  the  storm _ 

these  are  hidden  from  him.  So  also  with  his  conscious  nature  and 
his  power  to  do  and  to  withstand;  he  is  sublime  and  pitiful  at  a 
breath ;  and  his  greatness  and  littleness  interwoven,  appear  on  every 
public  page  of  his  history  and  in  every  private  tablet  of  his  heart.” 

He  exhorted  them  to  know  themselves,  to  read  their  souls  by  the 
light  of  the  Word  of  God;  he  told  them  that  within  the  spectrum 
of  that  light  were  rays  that  could  reach  to  the  darkest,  secretest 
chambers  of  the  human  spirit,  and  search  and  purify  and  sweeten 
them. 

They  listened,  were  uplifted  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
understanding,  and  went  home  in  the  brightness  of  the  teacher’s 
earnest  words.  Then  life  and  the  fret  of  it  came  between ;  and  some 
of  the  seed  perished  immediately,  and  some  was  scorched  at  the 
springing. 

Agg  and  Joe  Tapson  walked  together  on  their  way  back  to  Kuddy- 
ford,  and  behind  them  came  Sarah  Jane,  Daniel,  and  their  little  boy. 

Tapson  had  already  dismissed  the  service,  and  was  grumbling  to 
Walter  Agg.  They  did  not  know  the  truth  concerning  Brendon  and 
the  future  of  the  farm;  but  of  late,  in  certain  directions,  Daniel 
was  still  further  advanced,  and  even  Agg  felt  it  hard,  because  he 
did  not  understand. 

“  He’s  bewitched  Woodrow,  if  you  ax  me,”  said  Joe.  “  ’Tis  the 
evil  eye  over  again.  Farmer  can’t  call  his  soul  his  own  now.  He 
don’t  seem  to  care  a  groat  for  the  place.  Thicky  big  monster  be 
always  right.  Why,  if  he  wanted  to  pull  down  the  house  and  build 
it  again  to  a  new  pattern,  I  believe  it  would  be  done.  Front’s  no 
more  good  than  a  bird  on  a  tree;  though  he  used  to  hold  his  own 
very  well.  Now  he  always  says  ‘  ditto  ’  to  Brendon.” 

“  Not  that  Brendon  be  what  he  exactly  was,  all  the  same,”  argued 
Agg.  “  He’s  much  gentler  and  easier,  despite  his  uplifting.  He 
don’t  order  anybody  about,  and  he’s  always  got  a  good  word  for 
a  good  job  w’ell  done.” 

”  I  know  that  and  I  grant  it.  But  who  be  he  to  pat  us  on  the 
back  so  masterful?  I  don’t  want  his  praise  any  more  than  his 
blame.  Damn  it  all !  I  was  getting  my  shilling  a  day  afore  the  man 
was  born  !  ’  ’ 

“  ’Tis  just  pushfulness  have  raised  him  up.” 

”  Why  don’t  I  go  and  pat  him  on  the  back  and  say,  ‘  Well  done, 
Brendon!  ’?  I’ve  as  much  right  to  patronise  him  as  what  he  have 
me,”  continued  Joe. 

The  other  laughed. 

”  Well,  why  don’t  you?  ’Tis  beyond  words  to  explain  these 
things.  But  there  ’tis.  He’s  above  us — got  there  somehow — how, 
I  don’t  know' — had  to  do  it  by  vartue  of  w'hat’s  in  him.” 

“  He  may  come  down  again,  however.” 

“  I  hope  not.  He’s  a  good  man,  and  grows  larger-hearted  and 
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gentler  as  he  grows  older.  His  child  have  done  a  great  deal  to  his 
character,  as  I  dare  say  you’ve  marked.” 

“We’  ve  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  him,  all  the  same.  There’s  no 
justice  in  it.  If  I  came  along  with  great  ideas,  who’d  listen  to  me?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Tapson. 

“That’s  it,”  answered  Walter  Agg  very  placidly.  “That’s  just 
it.  You  and  me  don’t  get  great  ideas.  Us  never  think  of  anything 
worth  a  lump  of  peat.  All  the  same,  Joe,  I’ll  tell  you  this :  me  and 
Peter  Lethbridge  was  feeling  much  like  you  do  a  bit  back.  And  I 
had  a  tell  with  Prout  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  a  thing  worth 
remembering  in  my  judgment.  He  said,  ‘  Don’t  envy  the  man, 
souls;  never  envy  nobody.  ’Tis  only  God  in  heaven  knows  if  a 
human  creature’s  to  be  envied  or  not.  No  fellow-man  can  tell. 
How  should  they,  for  which  among  us  can  say  from  hour  to  hour 
whether  even  our  own  lot  be  good  or  evil?  ’  That’s  what  he  spoke 
to  me,  and  there’s  sense  in  it.  King  or  tinker  may  come  a  cropper, 
but  the  tinker’s  up  soonest.  Not  much  could  happen  to  me  or  you 
—especially  you,  with  your  wife  dead  and  no  children.  Your  ill 
fortune’s  behind  you;  and,  w’hen  all’s  said,  us  ought  not  to  make 
another  man’s  good  luck  our  bad  luck.  ’Tis  a  mean-minded  thing, 
though  common.” 

Elsewhere  Daniel  imparted  a  great  ambition  to  Sarah  Jane. 

“I  do  wish  that  he  could  hear  Matherscm.” 

When  either  spoke  indefinitely  now,  the  other  knew  that  Hilary 
Woodrow  was  meant. 

“I  believe  he’d  come  if  you  made  a  favour  of  it,”  she  answered. 
“I’d  ask  minister  to  do  something  out  of  the  common.  Not  that 
he  don’t  put  every  ounce  of  his  power  into  his  preaching  every  week. 
But  if  I  said  ‘  Here’s  a  soul  coming  to  listen  to  you  as  be  wandering 
— lost,’  minister  might  be  lifted  to  something  special.” 

“He’d  come  for  you.” 

“  For  you  more  likely.  ’Twould  be  worth  the  eSort  before  he 
goes  away,  for  ’tis  pretty  certain  now  he  won’t  stop  here  through 
winter.  He’s  going  to  London  again,  just  for  the  day,  to  hear  what 
the  doctor  says.  He’s  better,  I  believe  myself.  There’s  been  a  lot 
more  heart  and  life  in  him  of  late,  to  my  mind.” 

“  You’re  going  in  to-night  to  have  a  pipe  along  with  him,  aren’t 
you?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am.’ 

“  Then  ask  him — as  a  favour  to  you — to  come  to  a  service.  Can’t 
hurt  him — so  large-minded  as  he  is — blames  nobody.” 

“I’ll  ask  him — and  yet,  I  won’t.  He  knows  there ’d  be  such  a  lot 
of  meaning  in  it  if  1  asked  him.  He’d  think  ’twas  a  deep-laid  plot 
against  his  opinions.  You  ask  him  next  time  you  see  him.  Say 
that  you’d  like  him  to  hear  Mr.  Matherson.  Let  the  thing  come  as 
a  surprise,  not  a  planned  attack.  If  I  say  anything,  he’ll  know 
he’s  to  be  preached  at,  and  that  would  anger  him.  But  you’re 
lighter-handed.  You  han’t  so  deadly  in  earnest  as  I  am.” 
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“  I’ll  say  ’tis  to  please  me  then,  not  you.” 

“Do  so.  It  should  be  true  too.  You  ought  to  be  pleased  to  get 
him  to  come.  ” 

Brendon  now  went  disarmed.  Even  his  natural  instincts  were 
lulled.  Sarah  Jane  did  sometimes  see  the  master,  and  often  brought 
messages  from  him  to  her  husband  or  to  Prout.  Daniel  also,  at 
Hilary’s  express  desire,  came  twice  weekly  to  smoke  with  him 
after  the  day’s  work  was  over.  Brendon  w'as  a  man  capable  of  great 
gratitude.  His  fortune  had  worked  largely  upon  the  superficial  crust 
of  his  character  revealed  to  fellow'-men;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
sun  of  this  great  worldly  success  had  warmed  his  heart  to  the 
core,  sweetened  his  inner  nature,  made  him  happier,  smothered 
something  of  the  canine  jealousy  that  belonged  to  him  as  an 
ingredient  of  character.  His  trust  in  God  had  led  to  a  rarer  thing 
and  taught  him  to  trust  man  also.  He  was  gentler  than  of  old, 
for  he  found  pity  in  his  mind  at  the  sight  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  He  felt  no  personal  land-hunger,  and,  had  it  been 
in  his  power,  would  have  insured  full  term  of  years  to  his  master; 
but  upon  his  child  henceforth  he  looked  with  respect,  as  one  born 
to  possessions.  The  unconscious  Gregory  Daniel  already  bulked 
in  his  parent’s  eyes  as  an  owner  of  property.  He  longed  for  another 
boy  and  carefully  planned  small  Gregory’s  education. 

Sarah  Jane  w'ent  to  see  Woodrow  a  few  days  later,  and  they  spoke 
intimately  together — first  of  her  and  then  of  himself. 

“  Don’t  put  off  going  up  to  see  your  doctor  till  the  weather  turns.” 

“  I  have  been.” 

“  Never !  ” 

“  Yes — last  Monday;  and  back  again  on  Wednesday.” 

“  ’Twas  good  news,  I  hope?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.  Only  I  must  go  down  to  the  sea  for  the 
winter.  He  will  let  me  stop  near  at  hand.  I  mean  to  take  rooms 
at  Dawlish.  I  shall  be  within  reach  there.  You’ll  have  to  invent 
reasons  for  coming  to  see  me  sometimes.” 

“  You  wasn’t  no  worse?  ” 

“  Not  worth  mentioning.  I’ll  be  all  right  down  there.  But  it’s 
rather  likje  going  into  exile.” 

They  spoke  long  about  his  health,  his  food,  his  winter  clothes. 
She  thought  of  these  things,  and  had  made  him  buy  thicker  and 
warmer  garments. 

Presently  she  asked  him  to  come  to  the  chapel  of  the  Luke 
Gospellers. 

“  Mr.  Matherson  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  that  learned.  The  stars 
and  the  trees  and  the  lightning  come  into  his  sermons.  I  do  think 
you’d  like  them.  As  broad  as  charity  he  is — nought  frights  him.” 

“  There  are  two  Books,”  said  Hilary;  “  and  whether  one  was 
written  by  God  is  doubtful;  but,  God  granted,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
the  other.  Even  Mr.  Matherson  won’t  deny  who  wrote  the  Book 
of  Nature.  And  I’m  glad  he’s  not  fool  enough  to  forbid  sane  people 
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front  reading  in  it.  But  for  me  to  hear  him — would  you  have  me 
play  the  hypocrite?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that?  There’s  no  deceit.  Ban’t  no  harm  to 
listen.  Your  conscience  wouldn’t  say  ‘no’  to  that.  You’ve  often 
said  you’d  deny  the  light  to  none.  He  might  change  you.” 

”  I  only  want  to  be  changed  when  1  feel  death  peeping  at  me  by 
night.  It  might  be  very  awkward  for  both  of  us  if  1  was  changed.” 

‘‘I’m  not  thinking  of  that,  but  after.  ’Twould  be  good  to  believe 
in  a  life  beyond.  You’ve  often  said  so  yourself.” 

‘‘  How  many  secrets  will  be  carried  on  into  that  life — if  there  is 
such  a  life,  I  wonder?” 

‘‘Some,  for  certain — ours  for  one.” 

He  laughed. 

‘‘  And  yet  they  say  all  will  come  to  light  then.” 

She  shook  her  head  resolutely. 

‘‘  We  must  keep  it  safe  through  all  eternity.” 

‘‘  There’s  God.” 

‘‘  What  then?  He  don’t  want  to  turn  Daniel’s  heaven  into  hell. 
Too  large-hearted  for  that.  He’ll  never  tell  it.” 

‘‘  Perhaps  you  and  I  won’t  be  there,  Sarah  Jane.” 

”  We  shall  be  there.  What  would  Daniel’s  heaven  be  without 
me,  or  you,  for  that  matter?” 

‘‘  You’ve  set  Dan’s  God  a  big  puzzle.  However,  there  will  be  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  in  heaven.” 

‘‘  Maybe  not.  But  there’s  brains  in  heaven.  Angels  ban’t  bird- 
witted  as  well  as  bird-winged.  Suppose  the  first  thing  my  husband 
heard  when  he  corned  to  die  was  that  I’d  done — the  thing  I  have 
done?  What  would  eternity  be  to  him  then?  You  know  him — you 
can  tell.’' 

‘‘  He'd  have  larger  views  then.” 

‘‘  Daniel’s  Daniel.  ’Twould  be  fire  in  his  bones  instead  of  marrow, 
tor  ever  and  ever.  But  God  won’t  tell  him,  Hilary.” 

‘‘  I  wouldn’t  trust  God,  all  the  same — not  if  1  believed  in  God.  ’’ 

‘‘  Twould  be  too  cruel;  and  Dan  thanking  God  so  deep  and  pure 
and  earnest  every  day  and  every  night — and  praying  for  you.” 

‘‘  May  his  God  bless  him  a  thousandfold.” 

‘‘He  has — throug’n  you.” 

“  He’s  a  grand  character  in  his  way.  Prosperity  has  sweetened 
him,  so  that  he’d  pick  an  insect  out  of  his  path  nowadays  rather 
than  put  any  creature  to  pain.” 

‘‘  He’s  all  for  letting  the  world  share  the  good  that’s  come  to  him. 
.\nd  why  shouldn’t  he  thank  God,  Hilary?  God’s  brought  the  good. 
I'll  cleave  to  that — else  how  can  I  live?  ” 

‘‘Then  so  will  I,”  he  said.  ‘‘  God’s  my  judge,  but  I’ll  believe  in 
God  too !  Yet — yet  once — not  so  long  ago  neither — I  knew  a  lovely 
woman  that  claimed  goodness  rather  hotly  for  man,  and  hated  the 
sky  to  have  all  the  praise  when  pleasant  things  were  done !  ” 

He  looked  out  of  the  window,  then  he  caressed  her. 
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“I’ve  changed  from  that,”  she  said.  “  I  clung  to  it  awhile — then 
it  gived  way  somehow.  ’Tis  easier  to — to  put  it  on  God.  All  the 
same,  1  almost  hate  a  man  when  he  calls  himself  a  lowly  worm  as 
Daniel  often  does.  And  I  know  well  that  God  don’t  like  us  to  cry 
bad  wares  neither.  IJain’t  no  compliment  to  Him,  anyway.” 

“  Give  man — and  woman — the  praise  still.  I  like  your  old  wav 
best.  You’re  a  wonderful  darling,  and  my  whole  life;  and  I’ll  think 
just  what  you  please;  and  I’ll  come  to  hear  your  minister  next 
Sunday — even  that  I’ll  do — for  you  and  Daniel.  Tell  him  that  you 
nearly  made  me  promise.  Then  he’ll  surely  say  a  word  next  time  we 
meet;  and  I’ll  relent  and  appear  among  the  faithful!  Is  there  a 
penitent's  bench?  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

JAKRATT  BECOMES  A  B'ATUER. 

Despite  a  promise,  Hilary  Woodrow  did  not  visit  the  chapel  of  the 
Luke  Gospellers.  He  caught  a  chill  and  kept  the  house  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Then  he  decided  that  he  must  go  immediately  into  the 
milder  climate  of  the  coast,  and  left  Lydford  for  Dawlish.  John 
Prout  accompanied  him  and  stopped  for  a  few  days. 

At  last  the  patience  of  Mary  Weekes  was  rewarded  and  she  became 
mistress  of  the  ivy-clad  house,  and  the  orchard,  and  the  sweet  water 
from  the  ]\Ioor  that  ran  through  her  husband’s  little  domain. 

A  child  was  to  be  born  to  her,  and  she  felt  glad  that  her  own 
house  would  see  the  event.  Susan  still  remained  as  rnaid-of-all- 
work;  but  she  let  it  be  understood  that  her  services  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  utmost.  Then  a  certain 
square-built  youth,  called  Bobby  Huggins,  one  of  Valentine’s  many 
grandchildren,  intended  to  marry  her.  A  cottage  and  a  wife  would 
be  within  his  reach  at  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  and  all  men 
admitted  that  Bobby’s  deserts  embraced  both.  He  was  an  under¬ 
gamekeeper,  and  no  more  promising  and  steadfast  spirit  had  ever 
shone  in  the  great  family  of  Huggins. 

It  happened  that  the  patriarch  himself  called  on  Philip  Weekes 
three  days  after  Christmas,  and  accepted  Hephzibah’s  invitation 
to  stop  and  eat  a  mouthful. 

“  Master  han't  home  yet,”  she  said;  “  though  I  believe  I’ve  made 
it  clear  to  him  for  the  last  forty  year  that  one  o’clock’s  the  dinner- 
hour  in  this  house.  But  there — time  be  a  word  to  him.  ‘  Time 
was  made  for  slaves,’  he  said  once  to  me,  in  one  of  his  particular 
foolish  moments.  ‘Go  along  with  you,  you  silly  old  monkey!’  I 
answered  him.  ‘  Time  was  made  for  humans,  and  we  was  no  more 
expected  to  waste  it  like  water,  same  as  you  do,  than  we  was  meant 
to  waste  corn  and  food  and  greenstuff  and  money.’  But  there— 
you  know  him.  A  watch  he  carries,  but  ain’t  got  no  more  use  for 
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it  than  if  he  walked  in  New  Jerusalem,  where  night  and  day  will 
be  done  away  with  for  evermore.  Us’ll  begin,  Mr.  Huggins.” 

They  ate  and  drank;  then  Philip  joined  them. 

“  I’m  glad  to  sec  you,”  he  said.  ‘‘  And  I  wish  you  a  very  happy 
New  Year,  Val,  and  a  good  few  more  yet.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  answered  the  veteran.  “  I  hope  so 
too.  I’m  sure,  for  the  balance  of  comfort  in  going  on  living  be  still 
my  side,  and  will  be  while  I’ve  got  such  a  rally  of  friendly  neigh¬ 
bours  wishing  me  to  live.  This  be  pretty  drinking,  sure  enough. 
What  do’e  call  it,  ^Irs.  Weekes,  if  I  han’t  making  a  hole  in  my 
maimers  to  ax?  ” 

“  ’Tis  broth  made  from  the  rames *  of  the  Christmas  goose,”  said 
Mrs.  Weekes.  “  For  richness  there’s  nought  like  goose-bone  soup — 
dripping  with  fatness,  you  might  say.  The  very  smell  of  it  is  a 
meal.” 

Presently  Philip  pressed  Mr.  Huggins  to  take  a  slice  of  cold 
plum-pudding,  but  the  guest  reluctanty  refused. 

“  Daren’t  do  it,  though  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  my  dears,” 
he  declared.  ”  Hot  plum-pudding  be  death,  but  cold’s  damnation — 
using  the  word  in  its  Bible  sense.  When  you’m  up  home  four¬ 
score,  such  things  must  be  passed  by.  Not  but  what  I’ve  had  my 
share,  and  ate  it  without  fear  till  seventy;  but  there’s  nowhere  age 
tells  crueller  than  in  the  power  of  the  frame  to  manage  victuals. 
Well  I  mind  the  feast  when  my  granddarter,  Hester — now  Mrs.  Gill 
—was  married.  Gill  was  to  work  at  a  wine  merchant’s  in  them 
days,  and  his  master  give  him  a  bottle  of  glittering  wine.” 

“  Champagne,  no  doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes. 

“So  it  was  then;  and  nothing  would  do  but  1  must  top  up  my 
other  beverages  with  a  glass  of  it,  when  it  came  to  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  feast.  Next  day  I  wasn’t  hungry  till  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon!  ‘  ’Tis  age  upon  me,’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘  ’Tis  the  sure  hand 
of  age.  Time  was  when  I  could  have  tossed  off  a  quart  of  that 
frothy  rubbish  an’  thought  no  more  of  it  than  a  cup  of  tea;  now 
the  organs  is  losing  their  grip  of  liquid  food,  an’  any  fancy  drinking 
defies  them.’  ’Tis  the  same  with  solids.  If  I  was  to  partake  of 
that  Christmas  pudden,  ’twould  harbour,  like  a  cannon-ball,  under 
the  small  ribs  on  my  left  side  and  stick  there,  very  likely,  till  the 
spring,  unless  doctor  could  dislodge  it.” 

“  ’Tis  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  inner  tubes  out  of  order — nobody 
knows  that  better’n  what  I  do,”  confessed  Mrs.  Weekes.  “  My 
unfortunate  spasms  be  all  owing  to  some  lifelong  failure  in  the 
tubes.” 

‘‘Through  peppex*mint  comes  salvation,  however,”  murmured 
Philip. 

He  had  just  uttered  this  great  truth  when  Susan  rushed  wildly 
upon  them,  and  in  doing  so  precipitated  one  of  those  identical 
agitations  her  aunt  had  just  deplored. 

1  Karnes. — Skeleton, 
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“Lord  save  us,  you  little  fool!  ”  cried  Philip.  “Bursting  into 
a  room  so — all  endwise,  like  a  frightened  fowl!  Don’t  you  know 
your  aunt  better?  ’’ 

“  ’Tis  cousin  Mary — she’s  took.  Jar’s  gone  for  doctor,  and  Mrs. 
Taverner’s  along  with  her,  and  of  course  I  come  for  Aunt  Hepsy.” 

“  Took!  So  like  as  not  you’re  lying.  ’Tis  a  fortnight  afore  the 
time.  ’’ 

“  Don’t  know  nothing  about  that,’’  answered  Susan.  “  But  took 
she  is — for  good  or  evil — so  you’d  better  come,  I  reckon.  Anyway, 
she  cried  out  for  you  the  moment  she  got  bad.’’ 

“A  pretty  darling,  and  well  she  might!’’  said  Mrs.  Weekes. 

“  Thank  the  watching  Lord  she’s  in  her  own  house,  and  the  school¬ 
master  ain’t  there  to  add  another  terror  to  the  scene.’’ 

“He  is  there,’’  answered  Susan.  “He’s  in  the  parlour,  calcu¬ 
lating  exactly  how  long  ’twill  be  in  minutes  afore  Dr.  Hext  can 
get  up  from  Bridgetstowe.’’ 

“  Us’ll  soon  have  him  out,  anyhow,’’  said  Hephzibah.  “Fetch 
down  my  grey  shawl  and  black  bonnet,  and  the  basket  as  you’ll  find 
m  the  corner  of  my  bedroom,  Susan.  All  be  there  that’s  called  for.” 

“  One  of  the  fore-handed  ones,  you,’’  said  Mr.  Huggins  with 
admiration. 

“  1  believe  so,’’  she  answered.  “  You’ve  got  to  be  fore-handed  in 
matters  of  body  and  soul,  Valentine  Huggins;  and  them  as  han’t, get 
left  behind  in  this  world  and  forgot  in  the  next.’’ 

She  kicked  off  her  slippers  and  drew  on  a  pair  of  elastic-sided 
boots  which  stood  by  the  fire.  Then  Susan  brought  her  shawl  and 
l)Onnet. 

“  'i'ake  the  basket  and  I’ll  be  after  you,’’  said  Mrs.  Weekes. 

“  And  as  for  you,  Philip,  you’ll  do  well  to  wash  up,  bank  the  fire, 
put  the  kettle  on  the  hob  just  near,  to  catch  heat  without  boiling, 
and  then  come  across  to  Jarratt’s  to  see  if  there’s  anything  1  can 
set  you  upon.  And,  for  the  sake  of  pride,  put  a  little  more  upright¬ 
ness  into  your  bearing.  You  slouch  like  a  bachelor — always  have; 
and  yet  afore  another  morning,  if  God  so  wills,  you’ll  be  a  grand¬ 
father.’’ 

She  whirled  away,  and  the  men  were  left  alone.  Mr.  Huggins 
mopped  his  forehead. 

“  Lord,  what  a  masterpiece  among  w’omen !  Don’t  she  often  bring 
the  perspiration  out  on  your  brow?  ’’  he  asked. 

“  Not  now,’’  answered  Mr.  Weekes.  “  I’m  long  past  that.’’ 
Towards  night  the  market  woman’s  prophecy  came  true,  and 
Philip  was  permitted  to  hold  a  granddaughter  in  his  arms.  The 
grandmother  had  saved  the  situation  in  her  own  opinion,  and  she 
only  returned  home,  utterly  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  at  mid- 
niglit.  But  Philip  was  even  later,  and  the  kitchen  clock  had  rattled 
tlie  hour  of  two  before  he  left  his  son  and  returned  to  his  wife.  She 
slept  heavily,  but  he  ventured  to  wake  her. 

“  Thought  you’d  like  to  know  they  be  going  to  call  the  child 
‘  Hephzibah,’  ’’  he  said. 
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SRe  uttered  sleepy  sounds. 

“Jar's  idea,  I  lay.  I’m  glad.” 

“  'Twas  my  idea — I  would  have  it,”  answered  Philip. 

“  Mary’s  prettier,  however.  Better  you  hadn’t  interfered.  But 
there’ll  be  plenty  of  others.  A  long  family  they’ll  get,  mark  me. 
Don’t  you  talk  no  more.  I’m  three  parts  dead  to-night,  and  I  wish 
you  hadn’t  woke  me.” 

He  felt  a  wound  and  sighed.  He  had  expected  a  little  praise. 

Sarah  Jane  was  among  the  first  who  came  to  visit  the  new  mother. 
She  said  many  kind  things  of  the  child,  spent  an  hour  with  secret 
thoughts  in  the  house  where  Hilary  Woodrow  had  lived,  and  then 
departed  homeward  again. 

The  day  was  stern  and  fresh.  Easterly  winds  blew  over  the  cradle 
of  the  New  Year,  and  February  had  not  thus  far  emptied  her  usual 
libation  upon  the  earth.  The  IMoor  slept  in  the  colours  of  mourning 
and  the  wind  seemed  to  bite  into  the  very  granite  and  shrivel  up 
the  humble  life  that  dwelt  thereon.  Hazes  hid  the  horizon,  but  the 
adjacent  hills  stood  darkly  out,  clean-cut  against  the  steel-grey  sky. 
Lyd  shrilled  along  her  ways  and  beside  the  water  a  carrion  crow  or 
two  sat  with  feathers  puffed  out.  They  rose  heavily  as  Sarah  Jane 
approached  to  cross  the  stepping-stones.  Then,  under  Doe  Tor,  a 
man  met  her.  He  was  riding  a  rough  horse  and  bound  for  home; 
but  now  he  stopped,  and  turned,  and  went  back  a  part  of  the  way 
to  Kuddyford  beside  her. 

“  I’ve  just  been  seeing  Mary,”  she  said.  “I’m  sure  you’re  very 
fortunate.  Nobody  never  had  a  braver  li'l  one.” 

“How  are  you?”  he  asked.  “Why,  ’tis  six  months  since  I’ve 
seed  ’e — to  speak  to — or  more.” 

“Very  well,  thank  you.” 

“  And  your  man  and  your  youngster?  ” 

“  Well  as  possible.” 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  thought  of  the  past,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

’Tis  funny  to  you,  no  doubt,  being  in  my  house  again.  You 
must  have  missed  Mr.  Woodrow  a  bit,  1  should  think.” 

“  ’Twas  funny.” 

“  \'niat’s  the  news  of  him?  Do  you  ever  go  down  to  Dawlish  to 
have  a  chat  with  him?  ” 

Sarah  Jane  remembered  that  this  man  warned  her  husband 
against  Woodrow.  From  that  moment  her  attitude  towards  him 
had  changed.  And  she  had  just  heard  another  thing  from  his  wife. 
Mary  w'as  anxious  that  Sarah  Jane  should  be  her  child’s  god¬ 
mother;  Jarratt  refused  to  permit  it.  He  gave  no  reasons,  but 
explained  that  he  wished  others  to  fill  that  position.  This  fact 
Brendon’s  wife  had  learned  within  the  hour  from  her  friend. 

“  Daniel  and  Mr.  Prout  go  down  from  time  to  time  and  bide  a 
night  or  two.  I  don’t,  of  course,”  she  said. 
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“Of  course  not.  Yet  I’m  sure  you  miss  him.’’ 

“We  all  miss  him.’’ 

“  I  never  could  see  much  in  the  man  myself.’’ 

“  You  wouldn’t.  You’d  never  understand  why  anybody  could 
overpay  you  for  your  house.  To  you  that  would  be  a  fool’s  trick. 
No  doubt  you  despise  him  for  paying  more  for  a  thing  than  ’twas 
worth.’’ 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

“  Oh,  no,  Sarah  Jane.  That  didn’t  surprise  me  at  all,  I  assure 
you.  He  had  his  reasons.  It  suited — his  health  very  well.  ’Twas 
money  well  spent  from  his  point  of  view ;  and  well  earned  from 
mine.  A  lucky  man — a  very  lucky  man.’’ 

She  disliked  his  tone  with  its  suggestion  of  insolent  superiority. 

He  leant  over  and  patted  her  shoulder,  whereupon  she  started 
indignantly  away. 

“Needn’t  be  cross  with  me,  my  dear,’’  he  said.  “Why,  bless 
your  life,  I  feel  that  intimate — however,  since  you’re  not  in  an 
amiable  mood  seemingly.  I’ll  go  my  way.  Give  my  respects  to 
i>aniel.  He’s  calling  out  for  rain,  I  suppose.’’ 

She  stopped  and  turned  on  him  almost  fiercely. 

“  Why  for  wouldn’t  you  let  me  be  godmother  to  your  li’l  girl?  ” 

“  Oh — that’s  it!  What  the  mischief  did  Mary  want  to  tell  you 
that  for?  No  offence,  no  offence  at  all,  and  you  mustn’t  take  it  so. 
The  reason — and  yet  I’m  not  sure  if  you’d  understand.  You’re  so 
out  of  the  common,  you  know — such  a  large  mind — so — how  shall  I 
put  it  now?  ’Tis  the  difference  betwixt  you  and  your  husband— 
the  difference  m  your  way  of  thinking.  I’m  a  Christian  man,  Sarah 
Jane;  but  you — I  han’t  quite  sure  that  you’re  a  Christian  woman; 
so  all’s  said.  But  don’t  be  angry  about  it;  and  don’t  tell  Daniel,  for 
’twill  only  hurt  his  feelings,  you  see.’’ 

“  Don’t  you  think  it.  He  can  read  me  like  print,  and  he  knows 
I’m  a  better  pattern  of  Christian  than  what  you  be,  anyway.  ’Tis 
a  slight  you’ve  put  on  me — not  that  I  care  a  straw  what  you  think 
of  me.’’ 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Why  should  you  care?  But  I  wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  anything, 
Sarah  Jane — much  too  fond  of  you  for  that.  I  know  your  virtues— 
nobody  better.  If  you’d  like  to  be  godmother,  you  shall,  bless 
your  heart !  And  don’t  try  to  quarrel  with  me,  because  I’ll  never  let 
you.  Them  beautiful  eyes — they  make  the  sky  ashamed  these 
cold  days !  ’’ 

He  rode  away  before  she  could  answer,  and  left  her  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning.  The  words  he  said  were  nothing,  but  the  easy  familiarity 
of  his  tone  exasperated  her.  She  determined  with  herself  that  now, 
even  if  pressed  to  be  his  child’s  godmother,  she  would  refuse. 

And  Jarratt  Weekes,  returning  to  Lydford,  met  another  of  the 
liuddyford  folk.  He  was  passing  with  a  nod,  when  John  Prout 
stopped  him.  The  ponies  rubbed  noses,  and  then  Prout  turned  and 
rode  for  a  while  beside  the  other. 
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“Funny  I  should  chance  on  you,”  said  Jarratt.  “  I’ve  just  been 
having  speech  along  with  Sarah  Jane  Brendon.  ’Tis  the  salt  of  life 
to  me  to  see  that  woman  carry  her  lovely  head  so  high — knowing 
what  I  know.” 

“  Weekes,”  answered  the  old  man.  “  I  want  to  pray  you  by  all 
that  you  hold  sacred,  by  the  prosperity  that’s  yours,  by  your  wife 
and  by  your  child,  and  by  your  God — yes,  by  your  God — to  let  this 
pass  over.  Forget  it  you  can’t — no  more  can  1 — but  don’t  let  it  be 
a  part  of  your  life,  or  your  (lioughts.  Don’t  let  it  enter  into  your 
mind,  as  a  thing  to  be  used.  Which  of  us  can  live  his  whole  life  with 
the  blind  up?  ’Twas  a  fatal  accident,  and  I’m  not  saying  a  word 
against  sin — my  hair  be  the  greyer  for  it — but — oh,  man,  don’t  har¬ 
bour  it;  don’t  hug  it,  for  God’s  sake — same  as  you  be  doing  now. 

I  know — I  know.  I  read  it  in  your  face  every  time  you  and  me  meet 
in  company.  I - ” 

“  Stop,”  interrupted  Weekes.  “  You’re  wasting  your  wind,  Prout. 
And  you’re  quite  mistaking  me.  Everyone  of  us,  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  open,,  hoard  up  a  harvest  in  our  memories  and  collect  all  sorts 
of  things  gleaned  up  out  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  gatherings  may 
be  useful,  some  may  not  be  useful.  You  never  know.  A  man’s 
memory  be  like  a  woman’s  boxes — full  of  all  sorts;  and  the  wisest 
man  keeps  all  in  order,  so  as  he’ll  know  where  to  put  his  finger  on 
anything  if  he  wants  it.  He  may  die  without  wanting  some  of  the 
things  stored  up — or  he  may  find  he  needs  ’em  in  a  hurry  any 
minute.  That’s  how  ’tis  with  me.” 

“  What  sort  of  Christian  be  that  who  hoards  what  he  knows 
another  creature  would  dearly  wish  destroyed?  You  mean  to  strike 
these  people  w’hen  the  time  comes  and  you  hunger  for  the  chance 
to  do  it.” 

“  Not  a  bit.  I’m  in  no  hurry  to  roll  ’em  over,  I  do  assure  you. 

‘  Live  and  let  live  ’  is  a  very  good  motto.  And  ‘  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,’  be  another  worth  remembering.  But  as  to  laughing  at  a  good 
joke — that  I  always  shall  do.  And  the  cream  of  the  joke  is  the  fix 
you  be  in.  For  if  you  wasn’t  here,  I  should  have  no  witness;  but 
since  you  be  here,  I  can  blow  Brendon  to  the  devil  when  I  like. 
’Tis  amusing  in  itself  to  feel  so  much  stronger  than  that  very  strong 
chap.” 

“  He’s  never  wronged  you — more  have  they — her  and  the  master.” 
“  How  do  you  know  that?  ” 

“You’d  never  do  it  as  a  Christian  man,  Jarratt  Weekes.” 

“As  a  Christian  man  I  ought  to  do  it.  ’Twould  be  a  good 
Christian  deed,  surely,  to  let  the  light  in  on  that  darkness,  and  so 
save  the  woman’s  soul  alive.  But  it  might  be  a  tragical  mess  if  it 
got  out:  that  I’m  free  to  grant;  and  I’ve  no  intention  whatever  of 
saying  a  word.  I'm  a  very  patient  man,  and  can  stand  hard  knocks 
as  well  as  most.  We’ll  wait  and  watch,  and  see  what  sort  of  friend 
Brendon  will  be  to  me  presently.  I’ve  just  offered  Sarah  Jane  to 
be  my  baby’s  gossip;  so  you  see  I  don’t  harbour  no  ill-will  against 
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the  dear  creature  herself — who  could?  So  long,  and  keep  warm 
against  this  piercing  wind.  Good  men  are  scarcer  every  day,  John 
Prout !  ’  ’ 

Jarratt  rode  away,  leaving  in  the  old  man’s  mind  a  deep  uneasi¬ 
ness,  somewhat  similar  in  quality  to  that  he  had  just  awakened  in 
the  soul  of  Daniel  Brendon’s  wife. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  Farmer  Comes  Home. 

IIiLXUY  Woodrow  returned  home  during  the  latter  part  of  INIay  and 
the  Euddyford  folk  rejoiced  to  see  him.  But  despite  his  assurances, 
they  found  him  a  little  changed.  He  was  tolerably  active  and 
cheerful,  yet  thinner  than  of  yore,  and  his  love  of  the  saddle  had 
decreased.  He  rode  abroad  less  than  formerly,  and  he  read  more; 
but  he  showed  no  indifference  to  the  minor  questions  of  the  passing 
hour.  Of  old,  nothing  was  too  small  for  him  to  bestow  thought  upon 
it;  and  he  still  liked  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  farm. 

Yet  in  certain  particulars  it  seemed  that  he  had  slightly  changed 
his  attitude  to  most  things. 

“  ’Tis  more  like  a  visitor  in  the  house,  somehow,  than  the  master,” 
said  Peter  Lethbridge  to  Daniel ;  and  the  other  admitted  it. 

“  Too  easy  for  a  master  now,”  he  answered.  ‘‘  ’Tis  a  very  bad 
sign  in  my  opinion,  and  I  shall  have  a  tell  with  him  about  it.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  explained  his  uneasiness  in 
very  clear  language. 

“  I  feel  I’m  largely  the  cause  of  this,”  he  declared  while  once  they 
walked  together  homeward  from  the  railway  station  of  Lydford. 
”  It  hurts  me  terrible — ’tis  as  though  you  felt  Euddyford  was  gone 
already.  I  wish  to  God  you’d  burn  them  papers,  and  put  dying  out 
of  your  mind.  If  I  may  say  so,  you’m  a  man  running  to  meet 
the  end  of  life.  And  you,  please  Heaven,  with  thirty  years  of  use¬ 
fulness  before  you.” 

‘‘  I  like  you  to  say  these  things,  Dan;  because  it  shows  you’re  the 
same  always.  You  don’t  change.  I  wish  we  were  all  as  steadfast. 
But  to  be  honest  with  you,  I’m  come  to  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
road  can  be  seen  pretty  clear.  The  things  that  make  life  worth 
living  shrink  very  small  as  soon  as  life  ceases  to  be  worth  living.” 

“  Life’s  worth  living  while  we’ve  got  the  power  left  to  think  a 
good  thought.” 

Woodrow  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  Then  he  said : 

‘‘  I  want  you  to  go  to  Bristol  for  me  next  month.  Don’t  think 
I’ve  lost  interest  in  my  farm  and  my  stock.  There's  a  sale  there  of 
pedigree  stuff,  and  I’ve  ideas.  I’ll  buy  three  beasts — a  bull  and 
two  heifers.” 

”  They’ll  cost  a  mint  of  money.” 
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“  Why  not?  ” 

Brendon  rejoiced. 

“A  pity  there  han’t  more  with  your  great  ideas  on  Dartymoor. 
The  place  is  the  best  grazing  ground  in  England,  yet  who  knows 
about  it?  I’ll  go,  and  gladly.  You  must  put  a  limit  on  the  pur¬ 
chases  if  ’tis  an  auction.” 

‘‘  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  to-night,  if  you’ll  come  in  for  an  hour. 
How’s  little  Gregory  this  morning?  ” 

Daniel’s  animation  waned  somewhat. 

*■  Not  all  us  could  wish — fretful  seemingly,  and  off  his  food. 
Sarah  Jane  be  going  to  have  doctor  to  him  if  he  han’t  better  next 
week. ’ 

”  Don’t  put  it  off.” 

‘‘He’s  growing  that  fast.” 

‘‘  A  very  good  lad — more  like  you  than  his  mother.  You’ll  make 
a  farmer  of  him,  Daniel?  ” 

‘‘  I  mean  to.  ’Twas  my  hope  us  should  have  had  another  boy  to 
grow  up  with  him — but - ” 

‘‘  Plenty  of  time.” 

A  month  later  Brendon  started  for  Bristol.  It  was  a  great 
incident,  and  his  wife  and  he  felt  much  excited  about  it.  She  had 
so  far  seen  but  little  of  Hilary  since  his  return;  now,  during  the 
three  days’  absence  of  Daniel,  it  became  possible  to  spend  some 
hours  in  the  master’s  company. 

By  appointment  they  met  in  the  old  peat-w'orks,  but  the  relation 
between  them  was  altogether  different  from  old.  Woodrow’s  fever 
had  departed  with  possession;  his  appetence  had  quite  faded.  Now 
he  loved  her,  with  all  his  soul  rather  than  with  all  his  heart.  The 
words  were  his  own,  and  she  questioned  them. 

‘‘  ’Tis  a  higher  thing,  no  doubt,  and  I’m  thankful  you  feel  so,” 
she  said.  ‘‘  ’Twill  surely  grow  up  so  great  in  you  that  all  else  will 
be  forgot.  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  you,  and  look  to  your  comfort 
closer.  Tabitha’s  a  kind  woman,  but  hard  at  the  edges.” 

They  sat  in  the  great  empty  drum  at  the  peat-works.  It  was 
dry  and  littered  with  sweet  fresh  fern,  for  Sarah  Jane  often  climbed 
thither  to  reflect  and  think  upon  the  dead,  when  leisure  served. 
She  brought  the  child  with  her  to  play  in  the  peat,  and  liked  to 
see  him  at  his  games,  because  she  knew  that  his  grandfather  would 
have  loved  the  sight.  On  these  occasions  he  was  allowed  to  play 
with  the  famous  knife.  Then  Sarah  Jane  hid  it  safely  until  their 
next  visit. 

Where  now  they  sat,  she  could  see  the  little  figure  busy  with 
rusty  tools  that  a  man  had  used  in  earnest,  though  in  vain.  Upon 
Gregory  Friend’s  death  the  last  spark  of  human  life  departed  from 
Amicombe  Hill,  and  now  only  Nature  worked  there. 

Woodrow  reclined  beside  Sarah  Jane,  and  stroked  her  hand. 
From  time  to  time  came  the  thud  of  a  hoof,  where  his  horse  was 
tethered  close  by. 
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“And  yet,’’  she  said,  “to  hear  you  put  your  soul  afore  your 
heart  be  a  wonder,  Hilary,  for  ’twas  only  a  little  time  agone  that 
you’d  have  none  of  the  word.  I  be  glad  and  sorry  both  to  hear  you 
say  it.  Glad  because  it  makes  you  a  thought  happier.’’ 

“  Why  sorry?  ’’  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know — down  deep  in  me  I  be.  Can’t  find  a  word  for  it. 
'Tis  giving  up  something  in  my  feeling  to  put  anything  afore  our 
bodies.  When  I  think  of  father,  I  see  his  round  shoulders  and 
beard  and  shining  eyes.  I’m  so  small-minded,  I  can’t  see  them  I 
love  save  in  their  dear  flesh.’’ 

“You  beautiful  thing!  Well  may  you  say  it — such  a  queen  of 
the  flesh  as  you  are  1  But  for  me  ’tis  different.  A  pain-stricken 
wretch,  sinking  away  back  to  the  dust  so  fast.’’ 

“  Don’t  say  it.  _  ’Tis  only  your  hands  be  thinner,  because  you 
never  use  ’em  save  for  turning  the  pages  of  books.  I  do  wish  you’d 
be  on  your  horse  more." 

I  know — I  know.  ]\Ian  cannot  live  l)y  books  alone.  I’ll  do 
everything.  But  think — what  a  great,  precious  thought — to  believe 
there's  a  time  after!  Aren’t  you  glad  I’ve  got  to  believe  that?” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  believe  it  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  do.  ’’ 

“  I’ll  say  no  hard  thing  against  your  books  no  more  then.  Some¬ 
how — after  what  fell  out — I  wanted  to  be  the  same  as  you.  I  was 
torn  in  half  between  Dan  and  you ;  and  sometimes  I  thought  heaven 
would  be  good,  and  oftener  I  couldn’t  see  how.  Then  I  felt  as  if 
the  sleep  without  end  and  without  dreams  that  you  trusted  to  was 
best.  But  if  you  and  Daniel  both  think  for  sure  that  there’s  a 
time  coming  wall  find  us  alive  for  ever,  and  no  growing  old  in  it— 
then  I’ll  believe  it  too — I  must.’’ 

“  Believe  it,"  he  said.  “  ’Tis  worth  anything.  We  call  death 
endless  sleep  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  make  it  sound  less  terrible; 
but  that  is  only  playing  with  words.  Death  is  dust  if  it  is  the  end. 
I  prayed  to  God — the  God  I  didn’t  believe  in — to  make  me  believe. 
Such  vain  things  will  a  sad  heart  do.  Not  vain  either,  for  He 
heard  and  answered.  The  sea  it  was  that  fetched  the  answer. 
Miles  and  miles  I  tramped  along  lonely  shores  and  w’atched  the 
waves.  They  brought  the  idea  of  endlessness  so  near  to  me.  My 
watch  in  my  pocket  ticked  time;  but  the  great,  sad-coloured  waves 
beat  out  eternity.  I  want  to  walk  on  that  beach  with  you  and  see 
the  water-scythes  sweep  round  and  mow  the  sand.  And  when  the 
sand  sighs  I  feel  it  is  the  sigh  of  the  weary  earth,  that  knows  no 
rest  from  the  unwearying  sea.  The  sea’s  a  better  lover  than  I  was. 
Twice  a  day  he  worships  the  shore." 

“  I  might  come  maybe  when  autumn’s  back.  A  change  would 
do  the  child  good  belike.” 

“  Well  thought.  What  more  natural?  Somehow  I  want  you  there 
— just  to  walk  over  the  sand  and  hear  the  long  sob  and  hopeless 
sigh  of  sea  against  stone.  It  will  force  you  to  believe  in  your  soul, 
Sarah  Jane." 
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“Do  it  make  you  glad — this  new  feeling?’’ 

“  Yes,  it  does.  It  opens  out  so  many  doors  to  hope.  It  teaches 
so  much.  I  told  you  once  that  if  there  was  another  world,  there 
was  a  God.  It  is  so. 

“Do  it  make  right  and  wrong  plainer?’’ 

“  In  time — in  time  it  will.  I’ve  flung  over  a  lot  of  old  opinions 
already.  ’Tis  like  parting  with  the  very  stuff  of  your  brain;  for 
my  thoughts  were  my  life — till  you  came  into  it.  But  you — you’ve 
taught  me  such  a  lot  too.  You  taught  me  that  truth  was  beyond 
our  reach — that  was  a  great  piece  of  learning.  Once  hold  that  and 
comfort  grows  out  of  it — a  sort  of  desolate  comfort  to  a  hungry 
heart — still  comfort.  Truth’s  got  to  be  softened  behind  a  veil  for 
things  with  no  more  intellect  than  we  have.  The  stark,  naked  light 
would  blind  us  for  ever  and  make  us  mad.  God  knows  that.  Truth 
is  God’s  face,  Sarah  Jane.” 

She  was  secretly  amazed  at  this  great  mental  change  in  him.  For 
his  sake  she  was  glad,  because  he  had  evidently  welcomed  the 
possibility  of  a  new  belief  that  was  strong  to  throw  hope  over  the 
present  desert  of  his  mind.  With  weakened  physical  circumstances, 
reason  had  also  weakened;  but  Woodrow  believed  otherwise  and 
told  himself  that  unimpaired  intellectual  powers,  working  unceasingly 
on  the  problem  he  conceived  to  be  paramount,  had  at  last  purged 
his  understanding  and  lifted  him  into  a  purer  belief.  He  was, 
moreover,  proud  that  he  had  attained  to  this  triumph  by  the 
exercise  of  w'hat  he  believed  to  be  pure  reason.  He  doubted  not 
that  such  faith  as  he  had  now  attained  w'as  the  only  faith  worthy 
of  mankind. 

But  in  the  woman’s  heart  lurked  something  akin  to  regret.  She 
could  not  name  the  emotion ;  she  lacked  words  to  analyse  it ;  but 
she  knew  that  it  was  there ;  and  while  her  nature  leapt  to  gladness 
—because  Hilary  was  glad — behind  the  joy  persisted  something  of 
disquiet  and  even  distrust. 

‘‘I’ll  be  well  pleased  to  think  like  you  do  then,”  she  said;  ‘‘but 
—but,  oh,  Hilary,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  you  grow  to  think  like 
Daniel  do — else — else ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

‘‘  Never  fear  that — that  would  be  to  go  down  the  hill — not  up  it. 
It’s  cost  the  life-work  of  my  brains  to  get  where  I  have  got,  dear 
heart.  I  shan’t  go  backward  now.” 

Presently  she  left  Woodrow  and  went  to  her  child.  Then  Gregory 
and  his  mother  set  off  homeward. 

The  farmer  watched  them  sink — a  large  spot  and  a  little  one — into 
the  waste.  Presently  he  rose  and  mounted  his  horse.  He  thought 
long  upon  Sarah  Jane  and  that  last  note  of  fear — so  strange  to  hear 
in  her  fearless  voice.  He  reflected,  too,  upon  his  own  altered 
attitude  and  sublimated  affection  for  her.  He  supposed  that  belief 
in  immortality  must  be  a  force  very  elevating  to  the  human  mind ; 
he  doubted  not  that  it  lifted  glorious  flowers  when  once  the 
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root  struck  down  and  flourished.  He  considered  the  great  matter  ! 
from  divers  points  of  view,  hut  not  from  one.  He  did  not  know 
that  decaying  physical  circumstances  frequently  open  the  door  to  I 
superstition  and  make  a  fading  intellect  succumb  before  what,  in 
full  vigour  of  intellectual  life,  it  fearlessly  rejected. 

The  day  chimed  with  his  mood,  and  he  to'd  himself  very  honestly 
that  none  could  gaze  upon  this  outspread  world  and  believe  that  it 
represented  but  a  display  of  natural  laws,  a  casual  compact  of  heat 
and  light  and  substance,  a  chance  conglobation  of  matter  whirling 
beautifully  about  the  sun’s  throne  at  the  moment  of  summer 
solstice. 

The  light  of  noon  shone  over  the  world.  Cloud  shadows  flew  | 

along  the  silvery  planes  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  life  teemed  in  a  i 

myriad  shapes  even  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  land.  Day  herself 
scarcely  died  now,  and  night  was  a  shadow  rather  than  a  darkness. 

Even  in  the  midnight  watches,  light,  like  a  ghost,  stole  under  the 
stars  and  behind  the  northern  hills  until  day  returned.  So  spirits 
might  haunt  the  nether  gloom,  he  fancied,  and  vanish  again  upon 
the  advent  of  morning. 

To  Woodrow,  gazing  upon  the  June  world,  it  seemed  that  he  was 
the  only  faulty  thing  in  the  visible  universe ;  and  he  longed  to  cast 
his  slough  and  also  be  without  fault. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Fruit  of  Faith. 

Matters  fell  out  much  as  Hilary  Woodrow  desired.  He  returned 
to  Dawlish  in  October,  and  soon  afterwards  Brendon  brought  his 
wife  and  child  to  the  sea  and  himself  spent  a  week  there. 

His  master  and  he  took  long  walks  together  among  the  Haldon 
hills,  and  Daniel  learnt  with  enormous  satisfaction  that  the  other 
had  of  late  experienced  great  changes  of  spirit.  The  big  man 
gloried  in  this  fact  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  because  it  appeared 
to  justify  his  immense  faith  in  prayer.  He  had  petitioned  Heaven 
for  Hilary  Woodrow ;  and  here  dawned  the  answer.  Danied  doubted 
not  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  larger  and  deeper  conversion. 
He  urged  Woodrow  to  go  farther. 

“  There’s  no  standing  still,”  he  said.  ‘‘  There’s  no  standing  still 
for  you  now — no  more  than  the  light  stands  still  when  the  sun  rises. 
Brighter  and  brighter  surely  it  must  grow',  till  the  full  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  warms  your  heart.  Man  !  what’s  deeper 
than  that,  what  shows  all  clearer  than  that — or  throw's  a  darker 
shadow — the  shadow  of  our  sins?” 

”  What  a  preacher  you  are!  ” 

“  ’Tis  the  good  tidings  of  what  you  say.  They  make  even  my 
slow  mind  move  quick.  ‘  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me’; 
’tis  that  I’m  thinking.” 
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“  Ah,  Dan,  that’s  a  very  differtiit  matter.” 

”  God’ll  show  you  ’tis  the  same.” 

Thus  oftentimes  they  talked;  then  work  called  Brendon,  and  he 
went  home  again.  But  his  wife  and  child  stopped  for  some  weeks 
longer  beside  the  sea;  because  little  Gregory  gained  benefit  from 
the  change,  and  Sarah  Jane  was  anxious  to  remain  for  his  sake. 

The  old  time  fires  were  now  banked  deep  in  Daniel’s  mind  under 
the  changes  and  chances  of  bis  life.  Jealous  he  was,  since  a  large 
power  of  jealousy  pertained  to  his  nature;  but  for  Woodrow  he  had 
long  since  failed  to  feel  anything  but  the  staunch  devotion  of  a 
brother.  Apart  from  this  emotion,  awakened  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  farmer’s  personal  goodness  to  him,  another  far  deeper,  begot 
of  natural  instinct,  told  him  that  Hilary  was  harmless  now.  What¬ 
ever  his  attitude  towards  Sarah  Jane  had  been,  the  very  openness 
of  their  friendship  and  the  close  intimacy  of  their  conversation  under 
his  own  eyes  and  before  his  own  ears,  had  convinced  the  husband 
that  no  shadow  of  danger  existed  in  their  relations.  The  past  in 
truth  was  dead  enough,  and  Brendon,  a  man  of  clean  mind,  despite 
jealousy,  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  had  never  been. 
He  went  further  and,  looking  backward,  blamed  himself  for  an 
unseemly  attitude  and  confessed  his  sin  to  his  IMaker. 

The  past  was  dead,  and  neither  Hilary  nor  Sarah  Jane,  as  they 
walked  together  at  the  edge  of  the  winter  sea,  sought  or  thought 
upon  its  grave.  Far  otherwise,  she  found  that,  in  the  light  of  his 
new  opinions,  he  could  now  bitterly  mourn  the  past.  On  a  grey 
day  when  a  slight  shore  wind  smoothed  the  water  and  the  sea 
was  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the  gulls  that  floated  upon  it,  the 
man  and  woman  sat  under  the  shelter  of  a  red  cliff,  talked  together, 
and  watched  Sarah  Jane’s  child  gathering  cowry  shells  upon  the 
beach. 

‘‘  How  your  husband  rejoices  in  his  God!  Have  you  marked  it, 
Sarah  Jane?  Such  a  trust  and  such  a  great,  live  gratitude  under¬ 
lying  his  scrupulous  obedience.” 

‘‘Well  he  may  be  grateful.” 

‘‘I’m  only  a  child  in  knowledge  of  the  divine  idea.  He’s  got 
far  beyond  that.  And  yet — sometimes — I  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  his  religion — and  to  us — if  he  knew.” 

”  I  don’t  wonder.  I  know'  what  would  happen.  He  might  i)e 
son’y  after — when  'twas  too  late — but  while  the  storm  was  raging 
in  his  heart,  God’s  self  w'ouldn’t  hold  him.” 

‘‘  I  understand.’ 

‘‘  And  1  wouldn’t  blame  him  neither.  Think — the  solid  earth 
giving  way  under  his  feet.  ’Twould  be  no  less  to  him.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  very  awful— considered  in  that  manner.  1  hope  you’re 
wrong.” 

‘‘  The  sea  would  be  weak  and  the  rocks  would  be  soft  compared 
to  him.” 

‘‘You’ve  never  felt  he  ought  to  know?” 
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She  gasped  and  stared. 

“  My  God!  No,  I  haven’t.” 

“  Sometimes  I  have,  Sarah  Jane.” 

Her  eyes  rested  on  him  in  profound  and  horrified  amazement. 

“  You  can  say  that!  Believing  in  God  has  brought  you  to  that! 
Then  I  wish  you’d  never  come  to  it,  Hilary  Woodrow.” 

“  I  have  almost  felt  that  if  I  lived  very  much  longer,  I  might 
tell  him.” 

‘‘  You  won’t  live  much  longer  afterwards,  if  you  do.  He’s  said 
to  me  in  naked  words,  that  ’tis  no  sin  to  kill  them  as  have  done 
what  we  have  done.  His  Bible  is  behind  him.” 

“  Nevertheless,  if  you  were  dead,  I  should  tell  Brendon.” 

‘  I’m  not  dead,  and  I  don’t  want  to  die.  You — you  to  say  this 
awful  thing  to  me!  I  feel  as  if  I  was  going  mad.  I  can't  believe 
it.  I  won’t  believe  ’tis  you  talking.  You — knowing  all  you  know!  ” 

Something  akin  to  indignation  trembled  in  her  voice ;  and  he 
marked  it  and  felt  shame. 

“  The  thought  came  to  me  in  a  dream,”  he  declared.  ”  Of  course 
it’s  unthinkable  awake.  But  I  wanted  to  hear  how  it  would 
sound.” 

She  was  much  moved. 

”  It  sounds  like  a  bell  tolling,”  she  said.  ”  You  grow  to  he  such 
an  own-self  man  now — along  of  finding  God,  I  suppose.  You  think 
to  tell  Brendon  would  ease  your  soul,  no  doubt.  But  what  about 
hisV  You’ve  come  to  reckon  that  you  did  wrong — that  I  did  wrong 
— but  can’t  you  see  what  might  be  rest  to  your  mind  is  eternal  hell 
for  his  evermore?  Don’t  you  know  him  well  enough  to  know  what 
it  would  mean  to  him?  I  can  see  the  things  that  would  happen— 

like  a  row  of  awful - there,  you’ve  made  my  brain  whirl;  you’ve 

throwed  me  into  a  maze  of  terror  for  that  man.” 

The  other  noticed  that  not  a  thought  of  fear  for  herself  influenced 
Sarah  Jane.  Neither  did  she  concern  her  mind  with  him  after  his 
confession.  Her  husband  filled  her  heart. 

Hilary  pacified  her  and  quite  agreed  with  her;  he  laughed  at  her 
fervour  and  declared  that  his  God  and  her  husband’s  were  as 
different  as  love  from  hate;  that  his  God  was  hers,  not  Daniel’s. 
She  made  no  answer;  but  the  reflection  that  even  from  the  fantasies 
of  a  dream,  he  could  pluck  such  an  idea  and  utter  it  in  her  ears, 
transformed  her  feeling  towards  him  from  that  hour  for  ever.  The 
shock  of  this  experience  aged  the  spirit  within  her.  She  returned 
home  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  was  glad  to  be  home.  But  her 
mental  life  had  changed. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  NOTE  ON  DR.  SALEEBY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fohtnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

In  an  article  discussing  Shakespeare’s  alleged  Protestantism, 
contributed  by  me  to  the  Eoutngiitly  Review  ot  June,  1904,  and 
now  incorporated  in  my  book.  Studies  in  Religion  and  Literature, 

1  called  attention  to  the  strikingly  Catholic  ethos  of  the  play 
Measure  for  Measure.  I  observed:  — 

The  whole  table  is  informed  by  an  idea  quite  alien  from  the  Protestant  mind ; 
that  idea  of  the  surpassing  excellence  and  sacrosanct  character  of  virginal 
chastity,  which  a  distinguished  writer  calls  “the  medieval  superstition  about 
purity.  Isabella,  the  votarist  or  postulant  of  8t.  Clare,  is  Shakespeare’s  noblest 
type  of  womanhood,  commanding  the  reverence  even  of  the  dissolute  Lucio,  as  “a 
thing  ensky’d  and  sainted,”  and  imposing  a  bridle  on  his  undisciplined  tongue. 
Though  he  follows  the  worse  things,  he  knows  and  respects  the  better.  Not  so 
that  accomplished  critic,  Hazlitt,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  ordinary 
Protestant  standpoint.  His  comment  is  that  he  is  not  “greatly  enamoured  of 
Isabella’s  rigid  chastity”;  that  he  has  not  “much  confidence  in  the  virtue  that 
is  sublimely  good  at  another’s  expense.”  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  if 
judged  by  the  latest — and  presumably  the  most  perfect — system  of  Protestant 
morals,  Isabella’s  virginal  constancy  is  indefensible.  “Totality  of  life  in  self, 
in  offspring  and  in  fellow  men,”  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  criterion  of  most 
highly  evolved  conduct;  of  conduct  superlatively  ethical.  Such  totality  Isabella 
would  certainly  have  achieved  by  compliance  with  Angelo’s  desire ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  suppose,  her  non  compliance  stands  condemned  by  the  Spencerian  rule  of 
right  and  wrong. 

This  passage  has  attracted  the  notice,  and  incurred  the  displeasure, 
of  Dr.  Saleeby  in  his  work.  Evolution,  the  Master  Key,  a  volume 
of  great  interest,  indeed  1  may  say  of  singular  fascination,  though 
distigured  by  errors  of  various  kinds  which  I  shall  probably  point 
out  upon  another  occasion.  Among  them  I  must  take  leave  to 
reckon  his  criticism  of  myself.  He  characterises  as  “outrageous” 
my  remark  that  Isabella’s  non-compliance  with  Angelo's  desire 
appears  to  be  condemned  by  the  Spencerian  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
because  compliance  w'ould  have  achieved  “  totality  of  life  in  self, 
offspring,  and  fellow-men,”  IMr.  Spencer's  criterion  of  most  highly 
evolved  conduct,  of  conduct  superlatively  ethical. 

Some  years  ago,  in  my  work  The  Great  Enigma,  I  was  led  to 
notice  the  existence  of  “  a  coterie  of  fond  enthusiasts  who  resent  as 
flat  blasphemy  any  questioning  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  ipse  dixit :  who 
appear  to  consider  it  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  rational  creature 
‘  to  wonder  with  a  foohsh  face  of  praise,’  when  their  master  exhibits 
‘the  set  of  visual  states  which  he  knows  as  his  umbrella,’  moving 
across  ‘  the  sets  of  visual  states  which  he  knows  as  the  shingle  and 
the  sea.’  ”  To  this  coterie  Dr.  Saleeby  would  seem  to  belong.  In 
the  excess  of  his  zealous  devotion,  he  discerns  “  outrage,”  where 
I  feel  sure  his  master,  whose  candour  and  veracity  no  one  doubts, 
would  have  recognised  and  confessed  just  and  accurate  exposition. 
Two  quotations  from  the  Data  of  Ethics  will  sufficiently  justify  what 
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I  have  said.  “  Right  and  wrong,”  we  are  told  there,  “  as  conceived 
by  us  can  exist  only  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  creatures  capahit 
of  pleasures  and  pains :  seeing  that  analysis  carries  us  back 
to  pleasures  and  pains  as  the  elements  out  of  which  the  con¬ 
ceptions  are  formed”  (§  99):  and  ‘‘the  truth” — so  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  termed — is  insisted  on  ‘‘  that  conduct  is  considered  by 
us  as  good  or  bad,  according  as  its  aggregate  results,  to  self  or  others 
or  both,  are  pleasurable  or  painful  ”  (§  15).  Now  unquestionably 
‘‘the  aggregate  results  ”  of  Isabella’s  obstinate  chastity,  so  far  as 
she  could  judge,  would  have  been  painful  to  self  and  others  and  both: 
(this  jargon,  be  it  remembered,  is  Mr.  Spencer’s,  not  mine);  while 
the  agreeable  feeling  experienced  by  her  through  the  preservation  of 
her  virginity — not  a  good  of  a  high  order,  if  indeed,  a  good  at  all, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  standard — must  have  been  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  disagreeable  feeling  caused  to  ‘‘self,”  through  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  brother,  to  Claudio,  through  the  process  of  decapita¬ 
tion,  and  to  Angelo  through  disappointed  desire.  Her  duty — in 
Spencerian  morals  duty  is  merely  a  name  for  profit,  advantage,  de¬ 
lectation — according  to  the  Data  of  Ethics,  would  clearly  have  been 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  what  a  French  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
called  (and  rightly  from  the  evolutionai’y  standpoint)  si  pen  de  chose, 
and  thereby  to  procure  as  “  aggregate  results  ”  a  great  balance  of 
pleasure  over  pain  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. — 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Athex^ttm  Cltjb, 

June  16th. 
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